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4 A CHRISTMAS CAROL 1985 


by Phil Bertoni 

As we have for the past 10 years, the Phoenix presents our 
annual Christmas carol, custom-designed for an audience on 
the cutting edge. It seems that the hottest thing to hit the record 
biz this year was censorship. And, hey, if clean is cool, we can 
be clean. So, in the spirit of this holier-than-thou season, here’s 
a decent little ditty — immaculate and utterly avant-garde. 


6 LITERATURE 


by Tim Appelo 
Iowan short stories, Los Angeles fiction, Norwegian poems, 
and other books for the friends who have everything. 


ART 

by Jeffrey Gantz 

Media hype aside, the art world isn't dominated by Pierre 
Auguste Renoir. This year’s deposit of glossy art books 
contains some unexpected gems, many of which fall within 
the limitations of your Christmas-present budget. 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 

by Jeffrey Gantz 

This year saw international birthday celebrations of four 
virtuosos of the music world: Bach, Handel, Schutz, and the 
great conductor Otto Klemperer. Not surprisingly, records and 
tapes worthy of the gift-giving season have been reissued in 
their honor. 
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14 POP AND ROCE 
by Mark Moses 
For the gift that keeps on giving. try an album of rock music. 
Performance-art queen Laurie Anderson, born-again ex- 
Slave vocalist Steven Arrington, the political Panamanian 
Ruben Blades, and many others have recently graced LPs 
that you’d be proud to give away. 


18 DAYS OF OUR LIVES 
by Wes Eichenwald 
If 1985 seemed a clutter of neglected correspondence, half- 
finished projects, and unfulfilled New Year's resolutions, 
there’s always 1986. And there are hundreds of calendars on 
the market to keep your scatterbrained friends organized. 
Whether their hobby is collecting medieval lore, or their 
hearts beat faster for Don Johnson, you'll find one for all the 
days of their lives. 


27 CARE PACKAGES 
by Mary Nemick 
It’s no wonder that the gold-lamé snowtlakes in the Copley 
Place atrium send you running from the glittery 
commercialism of Christmas. Consumers are in their element 
during this time of year, and nowhere is it more apparent than 
in the shopping mall. But you might consider taking refuge in 
a charitable cause. When you donate money in the name of a 
friend, you're helping many others find a little cheer this 
season. 


32 SANTA CREWS 
by Francis J. Connolly 
There’s no symbol of Christmas more universal than the red- 
cheeked man in the scarlet suit. One New England company 
— Rich Studio in Worcester — gets the credit for distributing 
the magic of Santa Claus in shopping malls all over the United 
States. It’s a big-time operation, but it still makes for kid-size 
fantasies. 


34 OF CABBAGES AND KINGS 
by Sherri Dalphonse 
Last year, the Christmas toy market was cornered by 
Cabbage Patch Kids, Transformer robots, and Masters of the 
Universe, as it was before that by Pac-Man and Smurfs. So 
what's stealing the hearts of children this year? Cabbage 
Patch Kids, Transformers, and Masters of the Universe. You'd 
think they could build a better mousetrap. 
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GIFTS OF COMFORT AND JOY! 


fo, 
This year, give gifts of comfort from New Moon... then, new moon 


get comfortable yourself with our free gifts! The Natural Comfort Company 
Get a free Japanese Bed Pillow with a purchase of $100 and over. 932 Mass Ave., Cambridge 492-8262 
Or a free cotton kimono with purchase of $150 and over. 1393 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 566-1431 
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Pleatex Window Shades 
$29.50 — $48 








Futon Chair 
Reg. $135 Now $115 
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Flannel Sheets $17.50 — $34.50 


























Designer Modules Storage Cubes Stencilled Dhurrie Rugs $27 


Basic Cube Reg $35 Now $24.50 


































































Cotton & . 
Flannel Kimonos $22 — $46 
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Acorn Slipper Socks $11 — $24.95 











Back Saver Chairs 
Reg $159 Now $99 






Rocking “Deck” Chairs $79 



















T.H.LS. Tea Cart 
Reg. $91.50 Now $79 


Zafus & Zabutons $20 — $24 
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ome years it’s easy, some years it’s tough. We've been combing the 

musital bazaar for months, looking for just the a gift for _ _ 

something stylish, something Now. We've made a decade-long 
holiday habit of giving you the latest in a trends, served up hot 
from the cultural microwave: from our C&W carol back in ‘75, through the 
years with reggae, punk, and techno-pop, to last year’s rap-rock carol. 

To be honest, we have allowed ourselves a few seasonal excursions into 
more traditional métiers in the years when the métier ran out. And again 
this year, we find — at a lacunary low. Break-dancing has hiked up 
its compressed vertebrae and limped off into the sunset, while go-go is yet 
just a whispered promise on the mass-cultural wind. Honestly, we ve been 
at our wit’s end. We had just started thumbing through Balinese monkey 
chants when Susan Baker and Tipper Gore came to our rescue. 

It all started when Baker (the cabinet secretary's wife) listened to her 
niece’s le Rain album and oped = te uite as darling as Prince 
did. Outraged by the porn of it all (actually, exaggerated prurience 
is the least of Prince’s probbands but try telling Baker — she enlisted the 
aid of Tipper Gore (the senator's wife and, coincidentally, possessor of a 
name that any chicken-choking vomit-rock drummer would be proud to 
call his own) in rooting out further filth and took the matter before 
Congress. Never mind the ironical absurdity of taking your gripes about 
vice, substance abuse, and illicit sex before a bunch of congressmen (which 
is a lot like taking your henhouse-raid grievances to the Bureau of Foxes) — 
the hearings, featuring Frank Zappa trimmed to look like Ralph Nader with 
a sublabiaf tuft, ‘ieehen out to be the most pathetically — spectacle to 
afflict our nation’s lawmakers since Jerry Rubin showed up before HUAC in 
warpaint, toting a toy M-16. 

Such controversy has been with us, of course, since 1955 when the movie 
The Blackboard Jungle opened and a mob of rock-crazed teenagers, 
whipped into frenzy by Bill Haley’s Dionysiac brand of jungle jive, trashed 
the theater. Which led to public outcry, which led to Ed Sullivan’s 
showcasing Elvis sans pelvis. After that, things petered out, as it were, and 
all was quiet for most of a decade. Then came Dylan’s “Rainy Day Women 
#12 & 35,” which actually got airplay for a few weeks before some ultrahip 


3. I stopped by the pastry shop that depraved baker runs 
And made him take down all the signs proclaiming “Hot 
cross tam’ 

And also “Cornish pasties,” ‘cause that’s how perversion 

starts; 

“And while we're talking nasties,” I said, “lose those 
eetae RRS: 


(The carolers subvocalize, their eyes becoming wild: 
“Round yon wimp mmmtimand child ...”) 


4. [qm dee by the opera house and nearly died of 
shame — 
A toe-dance by some Russian louse, I daren’t repeat its 
name. 
I rent down the playbill, lest any child should see 
And qmmmmmh that stable of low iniquity. 


(The carolers are whispering, in each other's ears: 
“Bring us a fig-leafqumiakiamg, O bring it to us here .. .”) 


5. The dancers were rudely exposing all their limbs 
While young children viewed them, telling hers from 
hims; 
The children were so merry, oblivious to harm — 
When they hailed the Sugar Plums, I pulled the fire 
alarm. 


(The carolers are whimpering, with ill-concealed 
dismay: 

“Dashing through the mmm in a one-mmmopen sleigh 
FO ; 


6. Thewmmms on thetmmmmsof the new-fallenmesemm 
Gave off alm@mmer as homeward I did go; 
The candlemmmim in windows set the night a-twinkle 
While off in the meadow I heard sleigh bells taimiaim 


(The carolers are mumbling, verging on berserk: 
“He filled all the mie and turned with ayem.. .”’) 


7. The sleigh it came into sight, its driver so quick-o 
I knew in a moment he must be a sicko; 

The way he wummed his auiui for everyone to see — 
| quuwiet him in the lip for his S-M deviancy. 


A Christmas Carol 


Ti ne staffer found out what the lyrics meant and it was yanked from the 
ether. 

And now we're at it again. No one can reasonably argue against the 
advisability of keeping terrifying garbage out of the ears of little kids. But 
the disquieting feature of the current music-censorship furor is the 
inquisitors’ susceptibility to what might be termed the little-old-lady-on- 
the-bus syndrome, after the gag of the same name. 

Lady: Driver, I demand that you put that filthy-minded man off the bus! 

Driver: Men lady? He’s just sitting there whistling. 

Lady: Yes, but he’s whistling dirty songs! 

One committee member, for instance, insisted on perceiving a song about 
fear of surgery as being a paean to sadomasochistic sex. (Hm. Now we know 
what gets you hot, brother.) And once that kind of thing gets started, no 
lyrics are safe, not even — —_ guessed it — Christmas carols. 

There must be plenty of objectionable material in Christmas carols, if only 
— willing to dig hard enough and bring your own depravities to bear. 

mean, come on, you don’t really know what “hark” means, do you? It’s 
another of those four-letter heirlooms from Anglo-Saxon antiquity whose 
original sense is lost in dubiety. Could be a synonym for the defunct 
“swive” — you don’t know. Or take another old Christmas favorite, the 
sweetly lyrical “Foom, Foom, Foom.” For all you know, “Foom! Foom! 
Foom!” is what the Geats shouted during sexual climax. Nothing is safe, 
nothing above suspicion. 

And so this Yuletide, we give you a sensible gift, not the hedonistic 
musical frippery you may have ome accustomed to. This year our 
public-spiritedness and moral superiority outweigh our usual fawning 
desire to pleasure you. We take righteous pride in presenting to you the 
Carol of the Future, sanitized for your protection — primly traditional in 
tune, with all the naughty bits snipped out. 

So lock the doors, draw the blinds, shut the kids in the basement, send the 
spouse out on a spurious errand, and get set for an old-fashioned family 
sing. Just plunk yourself down at the old Wurlitzergagmm, and get festive. 
But not to an unseemly degree, mind you. Santa isn’t the only one watching, 


hm? 
— Phil Bertoni 


(The carolers are spelling, allegro and con brio: 
“G-L-O-R-I-A in excelsis Deo; 

[extempore] Shemmmias megema so g00d, ami, 

I wanna say she mlm me fami all right!’’) 


8. Ashame what's allowed in the streets, I fairly blush — 
A man’s car wasgaimed in, the tires spun in slush; 
He drew out a set of mimmmmm (he said) to free him from his 


coe 
I had him locked up for his pains, that exhibitor of smut. 


(The carolers are snarling, beginning now to bridle: 
“Nice day for a white @imiminas,” confusing Berlin with 
Idol) 


9. Returning home well pleased, I found my wife the tree 
had strung; 
She said, “The tinsel’s draped, and thetmmbimare all well 


But the lights don’t seem to work — would yo. 
some new tama in?” 

I washed her mouth with laundry soap and locked her up 
again. 


(The carolers are howling, with screaming fuzz guitars; 
They sing of @iaamas dinner like the heavy-metal 
stars: 


[Stridendo extempore, al metallo ponderoso] 

“I want you trussed up on the table before me 

Hot, golden skinned, overflowing with juice — 

I'll gobble your @aigia, gnaw your tm, you'll abhor 
me; 

But parts is parts and you're my G27 0s . . . 
Aaoooww!”) 


10. Reflecting on all of the good works I'd plied 
I fretted still that @Giamimmmas was not yet purified. 
One nasty bit still preys on us, which we'll soon give the 
shove — 
That adulterous liaison ‘tween a housewife and a dove. 


(The carolers indulge in riot: “We're not gonna take it; 
A song is just a song but, @@Bknows, filth is where you 
mammien it.”’) 
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pdike says he does it to 
i come up with the scratch 
to pay alimony. Roy 
Blount Jr. says he does it so when 
he’s asked at weddings what he 
does for a living he can reply, “I 
review.” I’m not sure why I do it, 
but I do it every Christmas. I re- 
read eight or 10 books, walk 
around for a week or two with all 
of them rattling around in my 
skull like rocks in a hubcap, then 
sit down and review the ex- 
perience for a holiday newspaper 
supplement. The editor always 
wants an introduction to the 
reviews that puts a newsy spin on 
them. Publishing trends. Projec- 
tions for the coming year. Editors 
want this because reviews make 
them nervous. Reviews aren't 

news. 

Try to trump up news angles 
makes me nervous. I can’t think 
of a single news angle for 
the reviews that follow. Most of 
the books are fiction, not because 
this was an especially good year 
for fiction (though it was), but 
because this year fiction seemed 
preferable to reality. 1 read the 
book on leather jackets because | 
want such a coat for Christmas. | 
included the rest of the books 
because I’m giving them to my 
friends for Christmas. I stress that 
the write-ups below are reviews 
and not criticism, the latter being 
(as one critic has said) “what 
reviewers would write if they had 
time.”. Happy holidays, and I 
hope your shopping goes as 
easily as mine has. 
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You Know What Is Right: 
Stories, by Jim Heynen, North 
Point Press, $13.50 

When Jim Heynen writes a 
short story, he writes a short 
story. The 80 pieces in his pecu- 
liar new collection — his first for 
a national publisher — average 
2.5 pages per. One is called 
“Spontaneous Combustion,” 
which is a fair metaphor for his 
method. It concerns. a farmer who 
puts wet hay in the haymow. Bad 
move: “The barn did not have a 
chance. The roof was burning 
and the framework glowed 
through the flames like a neon 
skeleton.” Heynen’s little fictions 
burn clean. For the most part he’s 
been a poet (with a $20,000 NEA 
grant to prove it). You can see 
poetry’s skeleton glowing 
through his prose, illuminating 
the tale, supporting the thing. 

You can also tell he grew up on 
a farm — in Sioux Center, the last 
place in Iowa to get electricity. 
The old storyteller in “Scar Tis- 
sue,” a man who washes eggs 
and spellbinds kids “at the edge 
of the hoop of lantern light,” is an 
authentic relic: ‘Well, I’m a pretty 
old farmer, he said. I can remem- 
ber the days before rat poison. 
There was as many rats back then 
as good stories.... I must of 
stomped a dozen of them when 
the fella next to me misses one 
when he stomps. And that rat 
swickers around real quick and 
comes at me from the side where 
I can’t see him. He is looking for a 
dark tunnel. And he finds it. My 
pants leg!” One phrase gives 
away the author's origins: 
“swickers around.” There is no 
such word as swickers. But it’s 
true just the same. No matter 
what Heynen’s narrator describes 
— corncobs in the outhouse, 
women’s curlers like Gatling 
guns, what went on in the holy of 
holies behind the hootchie- 
kootchie tent — he always knows 
what he’s talking about. He’s a 
less garrulous Garrison Keillor, a 
provincial who’s cultivated his 
mind ins ead of the back 40. 

And he’s fond of the big 
switch. Just when he’s crafted a 
pure Harry Crews moment — 
boys crunching across a field in a 
cold snap to brain some helpless 
pheasants whose eyes have 
frozen shut — he shifts in mid 
paragraph and blankets the scene 
with warm sweet light. You can 
only go so far in three pages, and 
Heynen doesn’t always get past 
sentiment and grotesquery. Still, 
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Works by Anne Tyler, Bret Easton Ellis, 
Ursula Le Guin, and others 


his work in this odd genre is vivid 
and original. He knows what is 


right. 


Less Than Zero, by Bret Easton 
Ellis, Simon & Schuster, $15.95 

Cheap as it is to jet to Los 
Angeles these days, this book 
gets you there cheaper — in 
about an hour. It’s a first novel by 
a rich Bennington kid about a rich 
kid spending Bennington’s win- 
ter break home on the coast. 
Coyotes lope across highways at 
night with red rags in their 
mouths that used to be house 
cats. Aging teenagers slouch from 
party to poolside party, affectless 
as pod people and as amoral as Ik 
tribesmen or neo-conservative 
economists, dudes who toot and 
shoot and do ‘ludes from Pez 
dispensers with the head of Daffy 
Duck. : 

In the manner of Ann Beattie, 
there is much _ pop-culture 
namedropping, especially of rock 
songs. Killer Pussy’s “Teenage 
Enema Nurse in Bondage,” for 
example. Ellis’s LA is the kind of 
town where when the hero goes 
to a shrink for help, the shrink 
asks for help on a screenplay. 
“You and I have been talking 
about how you should become 
more active and not so passive 
and I think it would be a good 
idea if you would help me write 
this. At least a treatment.” 

Ellis’s subzero milieu is unset- 
tling, but it’s fun in a scummy 
way, like Ken Anger’s Hollywood 
Babylon II, only with less fic- 
titious material. You also have to 
grant that L.T.Z.’s style isn’t as 
sinuous as that of Proust. The kid 
is a pop reporter. The book is 
dedicated to Bennington professor 
Joe McGinniss, whose own first 
book, The Selling of the President 
1968, made him a precocious star. 
Ellis’s glum prose resembles 
McGinniss’s, only it’s broken up 
into MTV-size tidbits. 

Less Than Zero inevitably gets 


compared with Bright Lights, Big . 


City, by former New Yorker fact 
checker Jay McInerney. Both are 
about kids on the skids with 
numb snouts stuffed with what 


by Tim Appelo 


McInerney cleverly calls “Boli- 
vian Marching Powder.” The two 
differ as the movies After Hours 
and Into the Night/do: New 
York’s paranoid fables are all 
literary, linear, and work ob- 
sessed, whereas LA’s are more 
like a vague cireumambient 
slothfulness. Both books and 
both movies are important. LA 
kids have been acclaiming Ellis’s 
hero, a sort of no-conscience 
catcher in the rye, as an exemplar 
of their folkways. That's us all 
right, they say. Bring back the 
draft, I say. 


The Black Leather Jacket, by 
Mick Farren, Abbeville, $19.95 

You've got to hand it to Ab- 
beville. Most publishers move 
with all the celerity of Liberian 
supertankers plying a sea of 
Skippy’s Super-Chunk, but not 
Abbeville. When Hawaiian shirts 
abruptly blossomed on America’s 
torsos a year or two ago, Ab- 
beville had its tiny encyclopedia 
on the subject out before people’s 
dryers got a chance to shrink the 
new shirts into hand-me-downs 
for Herve Villechaize. Now the 
black-leather jacket is ascendant, 
and Abbeville has struck again. 
Actually, as the author indicates, 
the costume has reigned supreme 
as the armor of amour, from Von 
Richthofen to the Road Warrior. 
James Dean wore one just once 
on-screen, as a “hep cat killer” in 
the December 1954 GE Theater 
piece “I Am a Fool” (costar: 
Ronald Reagan). Dylan donned 
leathers to ignite the riot at the 
Newport Folk Festival in elec- 
trified ‘65. So did Elvis, when he 
tried to come back to life in '68. 
The achingly named Mrs. Peel 
wore a second leather skin on 
The Avengers. Marianne 
Faithfull did the same in Gir] on a 
Motorcycle. (Inexplicably, Farren 
fails to refer to this flick by its 
other, far better title, Naked 
under Leather.) 

“The. connection,” Farren pa- 
tiently explains, “‘is power. Just as 
black ieather on the street can 
turn a punk into Billy the Kid, 
black leather in the bedroom can 


turn a systems analyst into the 
Princess of Darkness.” This book, ° 
bound (natch) in a black-leather 
jacket, is less pretty than the 
Hawaiian-shirt book, which 
stands to reason. But every pic- 
ture tells a story, and the text 
entertains. 


The Sacred Paw: The Bear in 
Nature, Myth and Literature, by 
Paul Shepard and Barry Sanders, 
afterward by Gary Snyder, Vik- 
ing, $17.95 

If naturalist author Barry 
Holstun Lopez convinced you to 
think of wolves and men as 
sentient kinfolk, wait until you 
meet Shepard and Sanders’s 
bruins. Humans have held bears 
in awe for so long because deep 
down we know they’re the better 
omnivore. They always know 
where they're going: to the latest 
salmon run, to the ripest troves of 
berry bushes. People followed 
bears across the land bridge to 
North America and longed to 
follow their lead in coming back 
from the dead after a time spent 
underground. ' 

The authors range as globally 
as the ubiquitous Ursus himself 
in quest of lore. Did you know 
that Algonquin Indians and an- 
cient Hindus and modern boy 
scouts all identified the same 
seven stars as the constellation of 
the Great Bear? Did you ever 
wonder about the etymological 
bear ancestry of the words 
“bury” and “birth” and the 
names Herbert, Arthur, and 
Beowulf? Or how Roosevelt 
created a Cabbage Patch doll-like 
craze by refusing to shoot a 
grizzly cub? Or how bears man- 
age to get through an entire 
winter in bed without waking up 
six months pregnant? Just ask 
Shepard and Sanders. Actually, 
the book would be better if it read 
more like the work of one voice. 
It sounds a bit impersonal. It 
does, however, leave you feeling 
close up and personal with Ursus 
horribilis. 


Famous People I Have Known, 
by Ed McClanahan, Farrar, 
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Straus and Giroux, $13.95 

It has been quite a year for sniff- 
ly pilgrimages to the acidophilic 
‘60s. First there was a 10th- 
anniversary edition of Edward 
Abbey’s long out-of-(hardcover)- 
print Luddite environmental 
fable, The Monkey Wrench 


td CY aes 2 


" Gang, with new illustrations by 


R. Crumb (Dream Garden Press, 
$17.95). Then there were a couple 
of dull, important politico-his- 
torical studies. And now there is 
McClanahan’s concatenation of 


eight seriocomic auto- 
biographical essays, also_ il- 
luminated by Crumb. 


McClanahan meanders, as you 
can see: “When I taught English 
in Oregon the original Gidget 
was in my freshman composition 
class. In 1967 Timothy Leary met 
Ken Kesey in my living room... . 
My father-in-law won the 
Pulitzer Prize. Warren Oates once 
let me buy him a drink. When | 
taught English at Stanford, 
Melvin Laird’s niece registered 
for my class one term, and 
Sigourney. Weaver babysat my 
child. I ordained Paul Newman 
into the ministry of the Universal 
Life Church.” 

Wait. It gets better: “In Mays- 
ville [Kentucky], I knew a guy 
who knew a guy who'd been in 
the army with one of Betty 
Grable’s ex-husbands, and this 
guy told my friend that Betty 
Grable’s ex-husband used to 


‘ come into the barracks drunk in 


the middle of the night, and grab 
himself by the crotch and shake 
it? hollering, ‘Awright boys, wake 
up and shake the hand that 
shook the dork that put the pork 
to Betty Grable!’ And one time 
this guy got up and shook it, 
Betty Grable’s ex-husband’s 
hand, and after the war my friend 
shook HIS hand — and when my 
friend told me the story, I shook 
my friend’s hand! Applicants to 
shake my hand may write for an 
appointment.” 

Like an acid trip, a Kentuckian 
anecdote can go on an uncon- 
scionably long while. But it’s 
eencany good fun, and 
McClanahan brings back much 
that was crucial to those of us 
who grew up in the ‘60s: the put- 
on, the united state of aleatoric 
grace, the dream of a democracy 
of culture in which Dr. Strange, 
Dr. Suzuki, and Dr. Hip. were on 
equal footing. McClanahan sum- 
mons the spirit of Stanford before 
the Beatles: “Most of all I remem- 
ber the parties, parties as good as 
your childhood birthday parties 
were supposed to be but never 
were.... Under the giant oak 
under Vic's front door, the very 
oak in whose shade Thorstein 
Veblen was alleged to have writ- 
ten The Theory of the Leisure 
Class, half a dozen solid citizens 
with pinwheel eyeballs might be 
banging out an aboriginal but 
curiously copacetic sort of hinck- 
ty bebop on ‘upturned waste- 
baskets, pots and pans, maybe an 
‘old set of bongos left over from 
the fifties, Vic himself laying 
down the basic bop lines on his 
favorite ax, a pocket comb and 
tissue paper humazoo.” 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive, but to be young was very 
distracting. Like too many, 
McClanahan did more living it up 
than writing it down, and it 
looked as if he’d cruise right past 
age 50 without producing his 
long-heralded major book. Then 
in 1983 he finally turned in his 
slim but delicious coming-of-age 
novel, The Natural Man. A pleas- 
ing relief, and this latest so soon 
after gives us hope of his renais- 
sance. Not only that, but Kesey 
just proofed the galleys of his 
own ‘60s essay collection, to be 
published next year. Excelsior! Or 
rather, Furthur. 


The Tree of Life, by Hugh 
Nissenson, Harper’ & Row, 
$15.95 

It's tough to resist reading 
somebody else’s diary, and that 
goes double for this one. It 
belongs to one Thomas Keene, 
chronicler‘of 17 months in the life 












of the Ohio frontier circa 1812. 
Marianne Moore has claimed that 
the best poetry is built of im- 
aginary gardens with real toads 
in them. You might say 
Nissenson built his fabulous 
diary out of real gardens — 
farms, anyway — inhabited by 
imaginary toads. The warty soul 
of the invented Mr. Keene is 
beautifully imagined, and 
through his thicket of 
ampersands and victual lists can 
be glimpsed a world at least as 
solid as the evanescent present. 
British hostility gathers in the 
distance, while Tecumseh’s 
stirred-up Delaware Indians 
mass for eye-popping atrocities. 

Keene jots everything down in 
terse elliptical entries, including 
the action on the warpath of the 
heart. He woos the daughter of 
an Emanuel Swedenborg freak 
named John Chapman (a/k/a 
Johnny Appleseed), is smitten 
with a freed slave, and not 
infrequently records his emotions 
and emissions with the decorous 
entry ‘“Masturbatus sum.” Latin 
strikes his libido as immoral as 
well as immortal — ancient lyrics 
make him rise to the occasion: 
“14 Dec. 5 pm. Juvenal. (eunuch 
commanded to lick privates). 15 
Dec. 5 pm. Juvenal. Ditto.” 
Besides violating Keene’s 
privacy, Nissenson has relieved 
him of a generous supply of his 
maps and drawings, which serve 
the illusion well. 


Always Coming Home, by 
Ursula K. Le Guin, Harper & 
Row, $50 cloth, $25 paper 

How odd. Both of the runners- 
up for the American Book Award 
this year were Harper & Row 
novels consisting entirely of 
forged anthropological data: The 
Tree of Life and Le Guin’s latest. 
The queen bee of sci-fi for the 
mind has gone beyond hyper- 
space this time. The book 
purports to be a _ future 
anthropologist’s grab bag of 
documents: charts, poems, folk 
tales, plays, histories, an alphabet 
and glossary, and brief mono- 
graphs on the clothes, diet, 
medicine, sexual mores, and 
weird technology of the Kesh, a 


people (as Le Guin puts it) “who 


might be going to have lived a 
long, long time from now in 
Northern California.” 

The book costs so much be- 
cause it comes boxed with a tape 
of alleged field recordings of folk 
songs done by Todd Barton. (He’s 
the music director of the Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival, in 
Ashland, and met Le Guin when 
he scored two adaptations of her 
stories for KSOR radio there. 
David Ossman of the Firesign 
Theater directed the pieces.) The 
tape sounds like a cross between 
Native American chants and the 
synth mood music of Shadowfax. 
But the book brims with fun facts. 
For instance, the Kesh have 
access to a vast ancient computer 
network, yet their trains are 
drawn by teams of horses. The 
kesh’s predecessor culture was 
undone by toxic waste (not by 
nuclear holocaust, as the New 
York critics keep pissing Le Guin 
off by saying). 

Always Coming Home is a 
homecoming in a personal sense 
for the author. Her mom, 
Theodora Kroeber, wrote Ishi in 
Two Worlds: A Biography of the 
Last Wild Indian in North Ameri- 
ca, and her dad, A.L. Kroeber, 
was an Indian expert and the 
dean of American anthro- 
pologists a long time ago. Her 
tribute to them is heartfelt, 
though one does feel the absence 
of a narrative through line. 


Boxedler Bug Variations: A 
Meditation on an Idea in 
Language and Music, by Bill 
Holm, Milkweed Editions, $7.50 

Bill Holm is a big redheaded 
poet from Minneota, Minnesota, 
which is a veritable coldbed of 
Icelandic immigration, in the 
midst of turf ruled by Nor- 
wegians and an inconsiderable 
bug named the boxelder. Holm, a 








. - 


former teacher at the University 


of Iceland ‘at’ Reykjavik, retains 


the pedagogic imperative. He’s 
capable of. writing a title like 


“Isak Dinesen, When She Was 
Old, Dined Only On Oysters, 
White Grapes, and Champagne. 
The Boxelder Bug, Too, Practices 
a Parsimonious Though Elegant 
Diet” to go with a poem like “The 
bug slides/out from behind/the 
radio dial/where all winter/he 
lived/eating music.” 

Another poem goes: 

An adult male Norwegian 

weighs as much as 

two and a half billion 

boxelder bugs. 

Is it any surprise, then, that 

there are more boxelder bugs 

than Norwegians? 

Imagine a planet in which 

Norwegians crawled up and 

down your kitchen walls 

by the thousands, hid 

under the warm coffeepot, 

fell like discolored noodles out 

of the noodle bags where they 

slept; 

after the blizzards started, you 

would find Norwegians 
dried inside light fixtures, 
Norwegians 

clogging up the vacuum 

cleaner, 

Norwegians floating in 

cups of lukewarm coffee. 

Holm celebrates the clavichord 
as well, likening its furtive sound 
to a single boxelder in a church; 
“the room large and empty, the 
bug small and alive.” Like the 
boxelder bug, Holm believes, the 
clavichord “reached a kind of 
artistic and biological simplicity 
that the universe decided not to 
risk improving.” Doesn't this put 
you in mind of a certain town 
nearby that time forgot and the 
decades cannot improve? Parti- 
sans of Lake Wobegon will find 
Minneota a sister city full of quiet 
thoughts. Also boxelder bugs. 


The Accidental Tourist, by 
Anne Tyler, Knopf, $16.95 

The hapless tourist of the title 
is Macon Leary, a hobbit of a 
Baltimorean who shuns adven- 
ture and lives for intricate sys- 
tems, like the one whereby he 
does his laundry with his feet 
while his hands shampoo his 
head. Alas, since he writes guide- 
books for businessmen forced to 
venture abroad, he has to go 
before them, a sacrifice. “He 
careened through foreign territo- 
ries on a desperate kind of blitz 
— squinching his eyes shut and 
holding his breath and hanging 
on for dear life, he sometimes 
imagined — and then settled 
back home with a sigh of relief to 
produce his chunky, passport- 
sized paperbacks. Accidental Tour- 
ist in France. Accidental Tourist in 
Germany.” His books tackle the 
big questions: What restaurants in 
Tokyo serve Sweet ‘n’ Low? 
Where can you find Chef Boyar- 
dee ravioli in Rome? “I am so 
happy to say that it’s possible 
now to buy Kentucky Fried Chick- 
en in Stockholm. Pita bread, too, 
he added as an afterthought. He 
wasn’t sure how it had hap- 
pened, but lately pita had grown 
to seem as American as hot dogs.” 

Tyler is a detail person. Have 
you ever noticed that all steward- 
esses are trained to emphasize 
unimportant words in their pre- 
flight spiels? I hadn't, but Tyler 
has trained me to notice in 
retrospect. The bard of Baltimore, 
Tyler is so intensely local she 
manages to make us all feel at 
home. John Updike has called her 
characters “Flannery O’Connor 
cartoons without the cruelty,” 
and it’s true that strange Macon, 
his estranged wife, his crazed 
Welsh corgi, his amusingly simi- 
lar siblings, and improbably in- 
amorata from the Meow-Bow 
Animal Hospital do not quite 
capture the darkest side of life. 
The author isn’t exactly a bashful 
Flaubertian immanence in the 
story, either. But her orderly 
accidents are satisfyingly brought 
about. She’s brisk, droll, and 
deeply humane. Her homebody 
comedy is high adventure. 0 
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These overcoats are the top of the 
line vintage classics. Each reflects 


line of bygone eras. Not to 


the details and the distinctive ~~ 


mention the quality. 
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tage overcoat collection is x» f 


and circa 1940's 
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nce again it’s time to set 
O out in search of that 

elusive quarry, the hol- 
iday art gift book. As always, the 
ideal volume should be stuffed 
with high-quality color plates 
and accompanied by an _ in- 
telligent and thought-provoking 
text that does more than rehash 
the artist's life; and you shouldn’t 
have to remortgage your house to 
be able to afford it. This year the 
trend is, in fact, toward lower 
prices: nothing on the list costs 
more than $75. The undertakings 
are on the whole more modest 
than in previous seasons, but the 
level of writing seems to be 
improving. Perhaps the old idea 
of the coffee-table art volume as a 
picture book with perfunctory 
text is finally on the way out. 


The Bayeux Tapestry, David M. 
Wilson, Knopf, $75 
Most coffee-table books are 
made to be looked at; this one 
seems made to be touched. The 
11th-century tapestry — actually 
a 230-foot-long embroidered strip 
of linen — is reproduced in 73 
color double-page plates, with a 
fold-out page of captions so that 
you can follow the action of thé 
Battle of Hastings. This is 
preceded by an introduction that 
supplies the bare-bones context; 
it’s followed by commentary on 
what's happening in each scene, 
as well as analyses of style and 


content. Not the least of this6 
book’s many virtues is the close- “ssme- 


up view you get of Halley’s comet 
on its 1066 visit. One of the year’s 
most expensive art books, and 
also one of the most original. 


Rembrandt: Self-Portrait, 
Pascal Bonafoux, Rizzoli, $50 

This isn’t as grand an under- 
taking as' The Bayeux Tapestry, 
but at 134% by 124, it’s big enough 
to justify its hefty price. Any 
doubts that remain will be dis- 
pelled by a glance at the repro- 
duction on the cover. The same 
standard is maintained inside, 
where you'll find not just the 
usual self-portraits but also Rem- 
brandt’s appearance in such 
paintings as The Raising of the 
True Cross and The Militia Com- 
pany of Captain Frans Banningh 
Cocq (The Night Watch). 
Bonafoux’s text is epigrammatic, 
enigmatic, and probing. Of the 
1633 self-portrait he concludes: 
“At twenty-seven he picked his 
peers among painters: T8dnardo, 
Raffaelo, Michelangelo, Tiziano 

. by signing the way those 
Italians were commonly called, 
with his first name only, Rem- 
brandt put himself on a par with 
them. And, assured of his identity 
and self, he boldly got rid of his 
father’s name. Or the name of 
any Father.” You couldn’t ask for 
more — except maybe more 
Rembrandts. If you missed 
Christopher Wright’s Rembrandt 
Self-Portraits three years ago (or 
even if you didn’t), you should 
look for this one. 


Rembrandt: His Life, His Paint- 
ings, Gary Schwartz, Viking, $50 

Unless you're giving this one. 
Did we ask for more Rem- 
brandts? Schwartz's biography 
offers all 348 of them, in color, 
along with detailed commentary 
on the artist's life and the histori- 
cal context of his work. What's 
missing is aesthetic analysis — 
you won't learn, for example, 


why The Syndics of the 
Clothmakers’ Guild is a great 
painting. And the color is 


marginally less satisfying than 
that of Bonafoux’s volume. On 
the other hand, you do get more 
to read — and look at. 


Rembrandt Drawings, Bob 
Haak, Overlook Press, $10.95 
paper 


A Christmas gift book in black- 
and-white? Absolutely. Rem- 


brandt was such a great painter 
that you're apt to forget he was 
also a great draftsman. Here’s a 
reminder. The four pages in color 
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Coffee-table extravaganzas of Seurat, 
Van Gogh, Turner, and others 


show off his use of red and 
yellow chalk and brown ink and 
make you want more. Haak’s text 
focuses on biography rather than 
analysis, but it’s good biography, 
and sufficient attention is paid to 
the mechanics of drawing — 
subject matter, materials, and so 
on — to get you in the right frame 
of mind. With 223 pages and 95 
black-and-white _ illustrations, 
this would make a thoughtful 
stocking stuffer. 


Turner’s Venice, Lindsay Stain- 
ton, Braziller, $40 

Three years ago, Braziller gave 
us J.M.W. Turner: France Italy 
Germany Switzerland, a book of 
Turner's European watercolors. 
Now the focus narrows to Venice, 
and despite the magnificence of 
the late oils it’s the watercolors 
and bodycolors that again carry 
the day, with the floating city 
fixed by Turner’s combination of 
line and bright, lucid hues. Stain- 
ton provides explanatory notes 
for each of the 112 color plates, 
and her introduction combines 
history and analysis more suc- 
cessfully than Andrew Wilton did 
in the earlier book, perhaps 
because she’s given more room. 


In Turner's Footsteps: Through 
the Hills and Dales of Northern 
England, David Hill, Salem 
House, $21.95 

Or, if you're looking for some- 
thing less exotic, there’s this re- 
creation of Turner’s 1816 tour 
through the north of England, at 
half the price. Just a little more 
than half of its 128 pages are in 
color. But the text offers a de- 
tailed, day-by-day description of 
the trip: “Making a smart ap- 
pearance at supper must have 
been a problem. He had a choice 
between clothes that had been 
stuffed in a rain-soaked saddle- 
bag all day, or dragged under- 
ground through a pothole.” And 
there are numerous maps and 
photographs to complement 
Turner’s drawings and water- 
colors. 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


Caspar David Friedrich: Line 
and Transparency, edited and 
produced by Maurice and Jac- 
queline Guillard, Rizzoli, $45 

Although he’s the greatest of 
the German Romantics and one 
of the great painters of the 19th 
century, books in English about 
Friedrich are virtually nonexis- 
tent — in part because most of his 
works are still in Germany. Line 
and Transparency remedies the 
situation with more than just 
color plates (though it has an 
abundance of them): the book is 
both eccentric and engaging. It’s 
divided into three sections: a 
number of Friedrich’s paintings 
shown complete and in strips of 
detail, with extracts from his 
writings and various (above aver- 
age) essays; a large selection of 
drawings, including some in col- 
or; and a series of plates with 
transparent overlays that expose 
the works’ geometry. At 422 
pages the book is still too dense 
— some commentary on the 
transparencies, as well as on the 
paintings themselves, was in or- 
der. One might also ask why 
important works like The Great 
Pasture near Dresden and The 
Stages of Life are not present. A 
bargain all the same. 


Seurat, Richard Thomson, Salem 
House, $40 

Everyone is familiar with Un 
dimanche 4a la Grande-Jatte and a 
handful of other Seurats, but as a 
painter he’s scarcely gotten his 
due. Thomson’s approach is the 
standard biographical-critical 
one, and his insights lean more to 
the sociological than the aesthetic 
(the final chapter is entitled ‘The 
Modern City and the Critical 
Metaphor”). One could also have 
hoped that more than 60 of the 
225 illustrations would be in 
color. But with its 240 pages, this 
is a real study — Une baignade 
and La Grande-Jatte get a chapter 
each — rather than just a picture 
‘book, and of a subject that hasn’t 
been flooded with attention. 


Vincent van Gogh: Art, Life & 


Letters, Bernard Zurcher, Rizzoli, 


$60 

A hefty (338 pages) biography 
of Vincent, with reference to his 
letters and passing commentary 
on his art. The color reproduction 
(150 of the 200 illustrations) is 
better than average, and the text 
offers some offbeat observations: 
“Like the figure of a saint, La 
Berceuse carries her attribute in 
her hand, a piece of rope which at 
once indicates her indisputably 
as an allegorical representation of 
Moe [Vincent’s mother]: not the 
consoling mother as Vincent 
claimed to see her, but the 
accusing mother of his child- 
hood, the mother who never 
forgave him for taking the place 
of the ‘first Vincent.’ The piece of 
rope is, first of all, a symbol of the 
umbilical cord ‘ But as a 
biography it’s not as detailed, or 
as acute, as Marc Edo Tralbaut’s 
Van Gogh, which has equally 
good color. 


Vincent by Himself, edited and 
with an introduction by Bruce 
Bernard, New York Graphic Soci- 
ety, $40 

Despite its 320 pages and 240 
color illustrations, this is a more 
modest volume than Zurcher'’s. It 
proceeds solely through Vin- 
cent’s letters, and these are often 
more revealing than Zurcher’s 
analysis. The quality of the color 
is not as good, as you can see at 
once by comparing the two re- 
productions of the Saint-Rémy 
Starry Night, but it’s a nice 
volume all the same. 


Van Gogh Drawings, Evert van 
Uitert, Overlook Press, $10.95 
This is the companion volume 
to Rembrandt Drawings, and it's 
just as rewarding. One of the 
revelations of last year’s “Van 
Gogh in Arles” show at the Met 
was Vincent's drawings, which 
revealed him as a master of line 
as well as color. Here the work of 
his Dutch period — The Vicarage 
Garden of Nuenen in Winter, for 
example, or Peasant Woman with 
White Cap, Seated — is seen to 








particularly good advantage, 
making it clear that Vincent's 
message resides in his 
draftsmanship as much as in his 
dark hues. As in the Rembrandt 
book, there’s not much text — 
and what there is is short on 
analysis — but van Uitert uses his 
space sensibly. 


Francis Bacon, Dawn Ades and 
Andrew Forge, Abrams, $49.50 

Giving us Bacon's tortured 
souls — and bodies — in numb- 
ing profusion, this book may be 
too much of a good thing. It has 
been put together with real care: 
the 195 color plates include 21 
triptych foldouts, and the two 
essays are helpful in explicating 
his point of view and identifying 
unlikely sources (Cimabue in his 
Crucifixion, for example). There’s 
even an extended note on his 
technique. Still, fewer illustra- 
tions and more commentary may 
be better for future volumes. 


Francesco Clemente, Michael 


Auping, Abrams, $35 

This one is the catalogue for a 
traveling exhibition of the work 
of the hottest member of Italy's 
trans-avant-garde; there are a 
couple of essays, but mostly what 
you’ get are 72 color plates. 
Although the artist's short- 
cropped hair suggests personal 
discipline, you'll find it here only 
in early works like My House and 
Priapea; otherwise his preoc- 
cupations (mostly with the body) 
run riot. Auping admits that “one 
should not be surprised if it takes 
time to ‘understand’ Clemente’s 
pivoting spray of images,” and in 
his essay he wisely forswears 
biography to concentrate on the 
artist's ideograms and _ cor- 
respondences; but more, and clos- 
er, analysis would have helped. 


The Darkling Thrush and 
Other Poems by Thomas 
Hardy, illustrated by Gordon 
Beningfield, Salem House, $14.95 

Salem’s Hardy Country, which 
appeared in 1983, treated the 
landscape of Hardy's novels and 
short stories. This sequel gives us 
74 of his (still overlooked) poems, 
together with 73 exquisite draw- 
ings and paintings. Beningfield’s 
work has the look of Victorian 
bodycolors but also suggests 
Constable and Turner, its muted 
tones imbued with enough light 
to offset the pessimism of the 
poetry. And the expected depic- 
tions of familiar Hardy land- 
marks like Higher Bockhampton 
and Puddletown Church are sup- 
plemented by sympathetic 
portraits of bullfinches and 
Dorset Horn sheep. 


Dante’s Inferno, translated and 
illustrated by Tom Phillips, 
Thames and Hudson, $35 

This is the second illustrated 
Inferno to appear in five years. 
The first was a scholarly trans- 
lation by Allen Mandelbaum 
with original text and with pen- 
and-wash drawings by Barry 
Moser. In this one, the 139 full- 
color illustrations are an integral | 
part of the work. Phillips’s prose 
translation (no Italian is 
provided) strives to be direct and 
colloquial at some cost of nuance: 
right off “la diritta via” becomes 
“the right road” and a few lines 
later “la verace via’ turns into 
“the way of Truth.” It’s the art 
you're buying, however. His 
sources range from Michelangelo 
and the Tarot to Laurel and 
Hardy and the Greyhound 
News. You'll spot the references 
to the Expulsion from Eden and 
Guernica easily enough, but you 
may have to look hard to find the 
crows from van Gogh's Cornfield 
with Crows. At first the pictures 
are apt to seem dense and lacking 
in emotional impact, but if you 
refer to Phillips’s copious ex- 
planatory notes (and observe that 
the “Pope Constantine” who in 
Canto III is identified as having 
said “the great no” is really 
Celestine V), you'll find new 
ways to look at and think about 
Dante. . 0 
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NAD 7140: 

40WRMS/CH receiver featuring 4 
db dynamic headroom, unique 
“dynamic separation” tuner for 
reception in difficult areas, 
expandable amplifier section and 
auto-scan. 


Magnepan SMGa: 
Unusal planar speaker design 


Offers truly exceptiongl.image and 
fine tonal balance. 


Thorens TD318: 

Semi-automatic belt drive 
turntable featuring 6 Ib. platter, 
new Isotrack tonearm, leaf spring 
suspension and five year warranty. 


Astatic MF-200: 

High compliance “Moving Flux” 
design with parabolic stylus for 
longer life and less record wear. 





Turntable Mats 





Audioquest Sorbothane Mat $34.95 
Oracle Groove Isolator 54.95 
Goldmund Mat 4100.00 
Maxell Tape on sale 

UDS-I or II $4.99 
XL-l or Il 2.49 
XL-IS or IIS 2.99 
MxX-90 4.99 


Nakamichi Blank Tape 
10% off our regular selling prices with this ad 





We proudly carry Mark Levinson, Apogee Acoustics, 
Spectral, Cello, Entec, Linn Sondek, SOTA, and 
Goldmund. Also Adcom, AKG, Alphason, Ariston, 
Astatic, AR, Audioquest, B&W, Bryston, Celestion SL, 
Cotter, DCM, D&K, Dual, Dynavector, Grace, Hafler, 
Harman Kardon, Janis, Kyocera, Koetsu, Magnepan, 
Maxell, Monster Cable, NAD, Nakamichi, Nitty Gritty, 
Oracle, Quad, Rega Camber, Rotel, Roumanis 
Recordings, Sennheiser, Sonex, Soundiab, Stax, 
Symdex, Tandberg, Thorens, Van den Hul, Walker, 
and Wharfedale. 











A TRIO OF 
HIGH END SYSTEMS 


Under $5000 

SOTA Sapphire turntable 
Alphason Opal tonearm 
Audioquest 404 cartridge 
Adcom GFT-2 tuner 
Tandberg 3008A preamp 
Tandberg 3006A power amp 
Celestion SL-600 speakers 


Under $10,000 

SOTA Sapphire turntable 
Alphason HR100-mcs tonearm 
Monster Alpha 2 cartridge 
Spectral DMC-5a preamp 

Mark Levinson ML-9 power amp 
Magnepan MG-IIl speakers 


Under $50,000 

Goldmund Studio turntable 
Goldmund T-3F tonearm 
Goldmund Clearaudio cartridge 
Mark Levinson ML-6A preamp 
Cello Audio Palette contro! center 
‘Roumanis Recordings switchbox 
Spectral DMA-100 power amps. 
Magnepan Tympani 4a speakers 
Entec SW-1 subwoofers 

Tandberg 3001A tuner 

Meridian MCD Pro CD player 
Nakamichi Dragon cassette deck 





RNG SMEAR ALINE SSI 
HEADPHONES ON SALE 


Sennheiser 

HD 40 or HD 40W $34.95 
HD 414 74.95 
HD 425 109.95 
Stax 

SR 34 electret system $409.95 
SR 84 electret system 159.95 
AKG 

K135 $54.95 
K141 64.95 
K240M 89.95 
K240DF New Studio Monitor 119.95 
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TURNTABLES ON SALE 





Thorens TD 166 Mi2: 

German made belt drive manual 
turntable with 6 Ib. platter, three 
point suspension, lsotrack tonearm 
and five year warranty. 

Reg. $240 Sale $159 


Dual 505-2: 

Perhaps the best sounding budget 
turntable ever built featuring ULM 
arm, quality mat and great sound. 
Astatic MF-300: 

Moving Flux design, elliptical stylus, 
high compliance system ideally 
suited to ULM tonearm. 

Reg. $300 Sale $229 








Rote! RP-850: 
British designed belt drive 
turntable featuring extremely rigid, 
low-friction bearing tonearm. 
Adcom HCE-II: 

High output moving coil cartridge 
with elliptical stylus. 
Reg. $450 


Acoustic Research “new” ES-1: 
Belt drive, three point suspension, 
sapphire bearing and cherry wood 
finish. 

Profile Il tonearm: 

Rigid medium mass, low-friction 
bearing tonearm. 


Sale S399 








Astatic MF-200: 

Moving Flux design, shibata stylus. 
Reg. $785 Sale S599 
Ariston RD&OS: 


Ultra high performance belt drive 
Scottish turntable. 

Alphason Opal: 

Single unit tubular tonearm, 
English design and manufacture, 
ideal for low compliance 
cartridges. 

Adcom HC-VdH II: 

High output moving coil cartridge 
with Van den Hul stylus. 

Reg. $935 Sale $799 





ENTER TO WINA 
DUAL CD120 
COMPACT DISC PLAYER 
VALUED AT OVER $900! 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 
STATE 
PHONE 


Drawing Held 12/31/85 
No Purchase Necessary 














ZIP 





























MUSIC SPOKEN 
HERE 





399. 


Harman Kardon 330i: 
20WRMS/CH receiver featuring 
analogue tuning, ultra-wide band 
frequency response, and discrete 
audio circuitry. 


Wharfedale W302: 

Compact hand-made English 
Loudspeakers offering fine tonal 
balance at a very reasonable 


price. 


Dual 544: 

Semi-automatic belt drive 
turntable with hinged dust cover 
and front access controls. 


Audio Technica: 
Magnetic cartridge, elliptical 
stylus. . 








Some illustrations may not be of actual product advertised 





COMPONENT SPECIALS 
CASSETTE DECKS ON SALE 


Rote! RD-850: 
Dolby B&C, mic inputs, LED meters, auto shut-off 
Reg. $200 Sale $179 


Nakamichi BX-100: 

Three motor electronic transport, broad-band 
frequency response, LED meters. 

Reg. $300 Sale $269 


Nakamichi BX-425: 
Dolby B&C, variable output control, electronic fader 
Sale S369 


Reg. $400 





Adcom Component System 

GFA-2: 100WRMS/CH power amplifier with dual power 
supply 

GFP-1a: Full-featured preamp including MC input 
GFT-2: Synthesized tuner with 7 pre-setsand auto-scan 
Reg. $1000 Sale S899 





$579.” 


design.” 
B&W DM100: 


Dual 545: 


Nagatronics 1400ER 


speakers at the former price 


High performance acoustic 
suspension loudspeaker from the 
world’s foremost manufacturer of 
“monitor” loudspeakers. 


Semi-automatic belt drive 
turntable with ULM tonearm, strobe 
light and variable pitch. 


High compliance magnetic 
cartridge with diamond stylus. 








Reg Special 

SL6 $800/pair $698/pair 
$L-600 $1630/pair $4250/pair 
Hafler Components on Sale 

DH 100 preamp Reg. 

kit $175 
-assembied 225 

DH 1410 preamp 

kit $360 
assembled 440 

DH 120 power amp 

kit $260 
assembled 320 

DH 220 power amp 

kit $400 
assembled 500 

DH 330 tuner 

kit $385 
assembled 460 


25WRMS/CH receiver with BASS EQ. 
pre-set stations and “real-world 


Celestion Si Series Special Purchase: 
On November 1, 1985, because of the rising value of 
the British Pound, Celestion industries increased the 

cost of their SL Series loudspeakers. Goodwins 
purchased a limited quantity and are offering these 


Sale 
S459 
199 


$349 
399 


$229 
289 


$359 
aAo 


419 


Audioquest 
Carbon Fiber record brush 








br bt 


Rote! RX-850: 

3O0WRMS/CH receiver incorporating 
discrete phono section, balanced 
design power supply, synthesized 
tuning, pre-set stations and auto- 
scan. 


B&W DM1140: 

Highly acclaimed British bookshelf 
model from the world’s 
acknowedged leader in studio 
monitor design. “The B&W DM110 
surpasses in sheer musicality 
speakers Costing many times as 
much.” (NY Times 9/4/83) 


Dual 505-2: 

The unquestioned high 
performance leader in budget 
semi-automatic turntables. 


Astatic MF-300: 
Unique “Moving Aux” design 
incorporates many of the benefits 
of moving coil design in a high 
compliance cartridge usable in 
today’s lower mass arms. 








$44.95 

Stylus Cleaners 

Liquid 4.95 

Electronic 24.95 
Sorbothane Isolation Feet 9.95 each 
intraciean Tape Care 
Cleaning Swabs $2.95 
Professional Head Cleaner 6.95 
Cassette Cleaner 9.95 
Cassette Head Demagnetizer 19.95 


MONDAY — FRIDAY 11-9, 
SATURDAY 10-6 


GOODWINS MUSIC SYSTEMS 
HARVARD SQUARE 

16 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 
617 492-1140 
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ineieen eighty-five may 
N go down as the year that 

the compact disc estab- 
lished itself as the medium for 
classical music. More than 
800,000 CD players are in circula- 
tion now, and holiday shoppers 
are walking out of Boston record 
stores with armloads of the little 
silver discs. But vinyl isn’t dead 
yet. Not everyone has been per- 
suaded that the sound quality of 
digital mastering is superior; 
more to the point, a lot of fine 
older interpretations aren’t avail- 
able on CD, and some probably 
never will be. In any case, the rise 
of the compact disc seems to have 
had a favorable impact on the 
number of new releases. So this 
season you have a wide selection 
of classical-music gift options to 
choose from. 

The big news, of course, has 
been the tricentennials of Bach 
and Handel, and as you'd expect, 
there has been an outpouring of 
new releases and reissues, many 
of them performed on period 
instruments. Two of the reissue 
series, Deutsche Grammophon’s 
Neue Bach-Edition (featuring 
Karl Richter and Trevor Pinnock) 
and Teldec’s 300 Jahre Special 
Edition of Bach and Handel 
(mostly Nikolaus Harnoncourt), 
are’ exceptionally good values: 
they can match most of the new 
recordings, at a lower price, and 
the Teldec tapes make wonderful 
stocking stuffers. Also on the 
birthday list are Heinrich Schiitz, 
the 17th-century German master 
of small choral forms who's 
celebrating, on a more modest 
scale, his 400th birthday, and the 
great conductor Otto Klemperer, 
whose 100th birthday is being 
observed with EMI’s Klemperer 
Edition reissue series. 

All the suggestions below ap- 
pear on record; virtually all the 
new releases can also be found 
on tape, and many are now 
available on compact disc. 
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Schiitz, ST. MATTHEW 
PASSION 

Paul Hillier, Hilliard Ensemble 
(EMI Reflexe) 

Klaus Fischer-Dieskau, Hugo 
Distler Choir of Berlin (DG 
Archiv) 

The Schiitz quadricentennial 
has brought us one new record- 
ing and one reissue (from 1961) of 
the stunning St. Matthew 
Passion, an austere sequence of 
plainchant-type recitatives punc- 
tuated by Dorian-mode choral 
outbursts. The restrained style of 
the Hilliard Ensemble’s 
Evangelist, Paul Elliott, suits the 
music better than the operatics of 
Archiv’s Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau; but the Hugo Distler 
Choir sounds better blended, and 
at his slower tempos Klaus Fis- 
cher-Dieskau phrases more im- 
aginatively. Either way you can’t 
go wrong. 


Schiitz, MUSIKALISCHE 
EXEQUIEN 
Hans-Martin Linde, 
Cantorum Basiliensis 
Reflexe) 

If you're looking for something 
a shade less monastic, try this 
requiem, written some 20 years 
before the St. Matthew Passion, 
in 1636, but sounding slightly 
more modern, with greater 
emphasis on the chorales. Linde’s 
— 1980 account, now available in 
this country, has virtually no 
competition, but the performance 
is so good it doesn’t need any. 


Schola 
(EMI 


Bach, ST. MATTHEW 
PASSION 
Philip Herrweghe, Chapelle 
Royale Orchestra, Ghent Col- 
legium Vocale (Harmonia Mun- 
di) 
Otto Klemperer, Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Choir (EMI) 
With his small band of period 
instruments and a group of 
singers that manages to sound 
ascetic and intimate at the same 
time, Herrweghe raises the 
“authentic” performance stan- 
dard of this work to new heights. 
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Recordings of Bach, 
Handel, Schiitz, and others 


Only slightly less recommend- 
able is the new Harnon- 
court/Concertgebouw live per- 
formance (Teldec), more dra- 
matic but also with occasional 
mannerisms. If you like your 
Bach old-fashioned, the 1962 
Klemperer version is back, with 
its majestic chorales (the opening 
“Kommt, ihr Téchter” clocks in at 
11:48 as against 7:08 for Herr- 
weghe) and outstanding cast 
(Pears, Fischer-Dieskau, 
Schwarzkopf, Ludwig, Gedda, 
Berry). By comparison, the new 
Peter Schreier/Leipzig 
Gewandhaus_ performance 
(Philips), which takes a middle 
course and uses modern instru- 
ments, seems stranded; just as 
recommendable, and much less 
expensive, is the Karl Rich- 
ter/Munich Bach Orchestra ver- 
sion (DG Archiv). 


Bach, OVERTURES 
(ORCHESTRAL SUITES) 
Trevor Pinnock, English Con- 
cert (DG Archiv) 
Nikolaus Harnoncourt, Concen- 
tus Musicus of Vienna (Teldec) 
Those of your friends who are 
Brandenburg-ed out might ap- 
preciate a copy of Bach’s other 


orchestral masterpiece — which - 


is at least as popular, to judge 
from the number of original- 
instrument recordings that have 
appeared this year. These include 
versions by John Eliot Gardiner 
and the English Baroque Soloists 
(Erato), Sigiswald Kuijken and La 
Petite Bande (Pro Arte), and 
Hans-Martin Linde and the Linde 
Consort (EMI Reflexe). Making a 
choice is largely a matter of 
personal taste; mine runs to 
Pinnock’s fleet, infectiously vi- 
brant account, which sounds less 
glib than his Brandenburgs or his 
Water Music (and is now avail- 
able at a reduced price), and to 
the new Harnoncourt, more vig- 
orously overdotted than his 1967 
recording but still grand and 
stately. Those terminally in- 
disposed to original instruments 
might consider the latest version 
by Neville Marriner and the 
Academy of St. Martin-in-the- 


by Jeffrey Gantz 
Fields (EMI/Angel). 


Handel, WATER MUSIC 
Jean-Claude Malgoire, La 
Grande Ecurie et la Chambre 
du Roy (Columbia) 

Although Trevor Pinnock (DG 
Archiv), Christopher Hogwood 
(L’Oiseau Lyre), and John Eliot 
Gardiner (Erato) have gotten the 
most attention for their sleek, 
civilized period-instrument ver- 
sions of this work, it’s Malgoire, 
with his rougher, more ram- 
bunctious reading, who seems to 
be having the most fun. And if 
his players’ intonation is often 
less than precise, as in the horn 
playing in the big F-major Alle- 
gro, their realization of-the dis- 
tinctly different timbres of these 
instruments is ample compensa- 
tion; of all the original-instru- 
ment recordings, this one sounds 
the most original. Even spikier 
but also unexpectedly romantic 
— listen to the final Andante in 
the F-major Suite — is the 
reissued Harnoncourt (Teldec). 


Mozart, SERENADE NO. 10 
FOR 12 WIND INSTRUMENTS 
AND DOUBLE BASS K.361 
Nikolaus Harnoncourt, Vienna 
Mozart Wind Players (Teldec) 

If you saw Amadeus, you 
probably remember the seraphic 
Adagio from K.361 that Salieri 
swooned over. You may not 
recognize it here, though: 
Harnoncourt takes the move- 
ment at a traveling andante, and 
he brings out the ostinato in a 
way that makes you think rather 
than feel. Elsewhere this is first- 
rate Viennese entertainment, 
with Harnoncourt's typically un- 
blended sound letting you distin- 
guish the basset horns from the 
clarinets. And everyone squeals 
delightfully in the hair-raising 
romp through the Finale. 


Beethoven, SYMPHONY NO. 6 
{PASTORALE) 

Wilhelm Furtwangler, Vienna 
Philharmonic (EMI Références) 
Otto Klemperer, Philharmonia 


Herbert Kegel, Dresden 
Philharmonic (Capriccio) 

After Christmas, when the hol- 
iday excitement has subsided and 
it’s snowy, slushy, or just plain 
cold out there, what better way to 
cheer up than with Beethoven’s 
bright, springy Pastorale? 
Especially when two important 
reissues are in bloom. The 
Furtwangler has a slow, massive 
first movement, and the 
Klemperer is heavier-footed in 
the Andante and the Scherzo, but 
both maintain the sense of for- 
ward motion that's critical to this 
symphony, and their underlining 
of the lower woodwinds pays off 
in the earthy, rustic textures. For 
more zip and a more modern 
sound, there’s the new Kegel, 
which succeeds in combining 
weight and impulse, crispness 
and affection. 


Bruckner, SYMPHONY NO. 3 
Rafael Kubelik, Bavarian Radio 
Symphony (Columbia) 

Kubelik has had a reputation as 
a Bruckner interpreter for three 
decades, but this is only his 
second recording (a Fourth that 
appeared on Columbia a few 
years ago made a quick exit from 
the catalogue). Like his Mahler, 
it’s sensible and a little smoothed 
out; one could ask for greater 
contrast in tempo and texture and 
a bit more vision and mystery. 
Karajan (DG) has a better sense 
of the cathedral span and am- 
biance of this work, but he uses 
the truncated Nowak edition, 
whereas Kubelik opts for the 
fuller Haas version, a consider- 
able point in his favor. 


Bruckner, SYMPHONY NO. 7 
Riccardo Chailly, Berlin Radio 
Symphony (Decca/London) 
Otto Klemperer, Philharmonia 
(EMI Eminence) 
Hans Knappertsbusch, Vienna 
Philharmonic (Discocorp) 
Chailly takes a broad view of 
the Seventh, especially in the first 
movement, which is the slowest 
on record (though not as slow as 
Eschenbach’s Cleveland per- 
formance several years ago), with 





a coda that pointedly ignores the 
composer's “Nach und nach 
etwas schneller.” But he holds it 
all together. Only the hint of 
glossy textures and the 
mellowed-out Wagner tubas in 
the coda of the Adagio give real 
pause, and there are many mo- 
ments of poetic inspiration. For a 
tougher, darker, more massive 
reading, there’s the reissue of 
Klemperer’s 1961 performance, 
not as slow as his later record- 
ings, with no want of grit or 
integrity; and the sound scarcely 
shows its age. Even older, but just 
as noteworthy, is Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch’s 1949 live per- 
formance, which has only now 
been made available. Full of 
verve and nuance and imagina- 
tion, combining subtlety of phras- 
ing and breadth of vision in a 
way that makes most of today’s 
conductors sound stilted, it belies 
his “slow and stodgy” reputation. 
Here, too, the sound is amazingly 
good. 


Tchaikovsky, SYMPHONY 


. NO.4 


Mariss Jansons, Oslo 
Philharmonic (Chandos) 

What» can a conductor and 
orchestra of no reputation expect 
to gain by recording one of the. 
most recorded works in the reper- 
toire on a little-known label? A 
lot, as. it turns out. Jansons 
combines energy and introspec- 
tion in a performance that’s 
warmer than Abbado (DG), less 
eccentric than Mravinsky (DG) or 
Markevitch (Philips Festivo), and 
more Russian than Klemperer 
(EMI/Angel); he’s also accorded 
superb sound. The First and Fifth 
Symphonies are also out (or on 
the way), and the rest of the cycle 
is in the works; it’s a series to look 
forward to. 


Wagner, PARSIFAL 

Reginald Goodall, Welsh Na- 
tional Opera Orchestra 
(EMI/Angel) 

You may think of Parsifal as an 
Easter occasion, but a new re- 
cording is an event any time of 
year. Particularly when the con- 
ductor is Reginald Goodall, re- 
garded by many as the premier 
exponent of this music drama. 
He’s noted for his slow tempos, 
and indeed the second and third 
acts here are even longer than 
those of the legendary 1951 
Knappertsbusch live _ per- 
formance. Goodall takes fewer 
risks and so doesn’t quite reach 
Knappertsbusch’s heights of de- 
‘votion; yet his phrasing is more 
compact and has more life, and of 
course he’s much better recorded. 
In any event, the Knappertsbusch 
recording has been out of the 
catalogue for some years (Decca 
should bring it back). Goodall’s 
cast — Warren Ellsworth 
(Parsifal), Waltraud Meier (Kun- 
dry), Donald McIntyre 
(Gurnemanz), Phillip Joll (Am- 
fortas) — is variable: Ellsworth is 
appropriately brash and youth- 
ful, and Joll really does sound as 
if he were in pain, but Mcintyre is 
guilty of occasional overacting. » 
On the whole it doesn’t match 
Solti’s Kollo/Lud- 
wig/Frick/Fischer-Dieskau_line- 
up (Decca/London), but it’s good 
enough. And though Goodall has 
his longueurs and moments of 
square phrasing, this is a worthy 
complement to Solti or the 1962 
Knappertsbusch (Philips) — or 
even a first choice, if conducting 
and sound quality are the prima- 
ry considerations. 


Prokofiev, SYMPHONY NO. 6 
Neeme Jiarvi, Scottish National 
Orchestra (Chandos) 

Another no-name _ conductor 
and orchestra, this time in one of 
the least-recorded symphonies in 
the repertoire, but the result is no 
less recommendable. Jarvi gets to 
the dark heart of this work 
without fudging or seeming cold, 
and the sound is, once again, 
outstanding. Like Jansons, Jarvi is 
doing a complete cycle; it too is 
something to look forward to.O 
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ike the folks on your hol- 
L iday gift-giving list, the 

following pop albums have 
been exceptionally good this 
year. Unlike the folks on your gift 
list (unless you hang around with 
seraphim), these records can be 
counted on to retain the same 
exemplary behavior indefinitely. 


Laurie Anderson 
UNITED STATES LIVE 
(Warner Bros.) 

Here they are, ladies and gents, 
field recordings from the first talk 
show held on the moon. Your 
hostess, performance artist 
Laurie Anderson, expounds for 
more than four and a half hours 
on this five-record set, delighting 
in linguistic contradiction, spin- 
ning fragmented tales, and spac- 
ing similarly jagged music out of 
loose parts. The United States 
extravaganza is an exhaustive 
catalogue of the potential follies 
and glories of discourse, by turns 
didactic (“Beginning French”), 
cute (‘Dog Show”), scary (“Song 
of Two Jims”), and infused with a 
poetry of the commonplace (“Let 
X=X”). Anderson’s blank voice 
and fractured fairy tales may take 
their inspiration from random 
occurrences, but at her most 
complex, such indulgence seems 
both appropriate and earned. 


Steve Arrington 
DANCING IN THE KEY OF 
LIFE (Atlantic) 

Without his Hall of Fame band, 
ex-Slave vocalist and _ bassist 
Steve Arrington assembles a 
small group of R&B sessioneers 
into a family and lets his rekin- 
dled religiosity illuminate a 


sturdy set of songs on what is his. 


finest solo album. Taking Stevie 
Wonder as his muse, Arrington is 
able to make the shuffling single 
“Feel So Real” address the 
Creator as aptly as it does his 
wife. He excels at fashioning 
slinky rhythmic grooves that 
abandon Slave’s bad-boy chill for 
a still-sexy warmth and open- 
heartedness. Two songs about 
children center the album: the 
celebration of race and youth in 
“Brown Baby Boy” and the con- 
frontation with death in ‘Willie 
Mae.” 


Ruben Blades 
ESCENAS (Elektra) 
Panamianian songwriter/band- 
leader Blade’s new songs’ are 
concerned with estrangement 
and its political consequences in 
ordinary life. The theme of emo- 
tional self-deception links songs 
as far-flung as the anti-coke 
“Caina” and the apocalyptic “La 
Cancion del Final del Mundo.” 
His narrative incisiveness is evi- 
dent in the intricacy — equal 
parts dispassion and sympathy, 
with which he peers into his 
characters. His band, Seis del 
Solar, has stretched the range of 
electronic textures and dynamics 
since last year’s Buscando Ameri- 
ca: the keyboards continue to fill 
in for the usual salsa horns, but 
now they provide extensions of 
the brass charts rather than sim- 
ple echoes. In_ particular, 
“Muevete,” the anti-racism 
finale, is Blades’s most rugged 
workout with the band to date, as 
well as his blatant anthem, and 
Oscar Hernandez’s piano and 
Ricardo Marrero’s synths duel to 
bolster the singer’s urgency. 


Sam Cooke 
LIVE AT THE HARLEM 
SQUARE CLUB (RCA) 

This unearthed tape of a per- 
formance Sam Cooke gave in 
North Miami 23 months before 
he was killed is RCA’s antidote to 
the slick Live at the Copa: a 
roughed-up testament of Cooke 
working the chitlin circuit with a 
superb, swampy band. It may not 
settle the longstanding debate 
over whether Cooke would have 
bettered soul-era successors such 
as Otis Redding, but it does show 
him bursting the confines of his 
studio tracks with tense, arcing 
performances of “Cupid” and 
“Chain Gang.” The finale of this 
surprisingly well recorded album 
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Releases by Laurie Anderson, Sam Cooke, 
Mission of Burma, and others 


defines his emotional range with 
the broken-hearted “Somebody 
Have Mercy,” the roaring “Bring 
It On Home,” the raunchy 
“Nothing Can Change This 
Love,” and the jubilant “Having 
a Party.” 


The Fall 

THE WONDERFUL AND 
FRIGHTENING WORLD OF 
THE FALL (PVC) 

Insisting on the dead-as-a- 
doornail concept of rock and roll 
as musique concréte and run-on 
babble, the Fall has made the 
most pointed album of its overly 
prolific career. Dustbin poet 
Mark E. Smith still meanders 
through surreal sci-fi (the hilari- 
ous “Bug Day”) and unemploy- 
ment hysteria (the rent-party of 
the included British single “No 
Bulbs”), but he has also learned 
how to mesh his nonstop spew 
with the band’s grungy, roiling 
noise. Every song has a firm riff 
to latch onto, from the clattering 
bones of “Lay of the Land” to the 
melancholy lockstep of ‘Disney's 
Dream Debased.” In the calm 
chordings of “Craigness,” one 
striking melody emerges from 
the chaos. 


Aretha Franklin 
WHO’S ZOOMIN’ WHO? 
(Arista) 

Although this album tells us 
nothing new about Aretha, its 
simple charm (the firecracker 
single of “Freeway of Love,” the 
bouncy kissoff of “Integrity’’) 
emanate from a great (or do | 
mean the greatest?) singer hell- 
bent on evading her often 
cumbersome myth. She hasn't 
felt so at ease on a record in a 
long while, and her renewed 
humor has loosened up her 
singing: her cries are freer, her 
phrasing less convoluted. Princi- 
pal producer Narada Michael 
Walden (who is so benign you 
have to distrust him a little) 
pitches her his usual gauzy ro- 
mance dances and positive-at- 
titude slogans, but unlike other 
collaborations, this one attaches 
the average lyrics to sharp 
melodies. He has also kicked in 


by Mark Moses 


some fresh rhythms to go along 
with them, like the island shuffle 
of “Ain’t Nobody ‘Ever Loved 
You” and the guitar-led stomp of 
“Push.” If the duets with Peter 
Wolf and Annie Lennox don’t 
ring your bell, then these words 
of wisdom from the title track 
may: “You will remember my 
name/I’m the one who beat you 
at your game.” Hard to argue 
with that. 


John Hiatt 
WARMING UP TO THE ICE 
AGE (Geffen) 

John Hiatt has been making 
smart, funny records for more 
than a decade now, but this 
lollapalooza marks the first time 
he has crossed over from song- 
writer respectability to a rocker’s 
mania. Even more encouraging, 
he hasn’t lost his sharp tongue in 
the translation; if anything, the 
king-sized riffs and _ oil-slick 
rhythms force him to channel the 
weight of his words into epi- 
grammatic wit and riotous one- 
liners. As metallic guitar lines 
carom off a trampoline of a 
rhythm section, Hiatt drifts 
through a scary funhouse where 
good girls desperate to go bad 
shave their tresses (the title 
track), maleness turns path- 
ological (“I’m a Real Man,” “I Got 
a Gun”), self-pity is shrugged off 
like a nagging joke (“She Said the 
Same Thing to Me”), and, oh 
yeah, ZZ Top meets the Spinners. 


Hiisker Dii 
NEW DAY RISING 
FLIP YOUR WIG (SST) 

Even more than the two-record 
sprawl of last year’s Zen Arcade, 
these two post-hardcore albums, 
both released this year, pin down 
the adventure and commitment 
of what may be America’s best 
underground band. Pushing past 
the requisite fatalism and cli- 
quishness that debilitate most 
bands who play this fast and 
blurry, writers Bob Mould and 
“Grant Hart have emerged as 
passionate humanists, as capable 
of deriving joy from the great 
world as they are wary of that 
pleasure. Beneath Mould’s 


fuzzed-out guitar excursions are a 
wealth of sharp hooks, which 
give extra credence to sur- 
prisingly detailed comments on 
nationalism, the giddy thrall of 
love, Hiisker Dii’s own status as a 
cult band, alcoholism, and the 
traps of logic. The newer Flip 
Your Wig is perhaps a shade 
more solid, with defter melodies 
than New Day Rising, but either 
is an essential introduction to a 
band that understands that the 
catharsis of noise doesn’t 
preclude clear thinking. 


Mission of Burma 

THE HORRIBLE TRUTH 
ABOUT BURMA (Ace of 
Hearts) 

This lovingly compiled live 
epitaph of the finest Boston band 
of the ‘80s (so far) makes particu- 
larly good sense seeing that 
Burma made its rep on stage and 
even incorporated into its per- 
formances the random disrup- 
tions a show can produce. Large- 
ly composed of previously un- 
heard material, the album takes 
in bassist Clint Conley’s 
thrashing pop-wise tunes (“Pe- 
king Spring,” “Dirt’) as well as 
guitarist Roger Miller's jagged, 
impetuous odysseys (“New Dis- 
co,” “Blackboard”). The clearest 
mapping of the band’s intentions 
comes through in two covers: a 
whiplash condensation of the 
Stooges’ “1970” and a drawn-out 
deconstruction of Pere Ubu’s 
“Heart of Darkness,” the ex- 
tremes of proto-punk and art- 
punk that Burma straddled 
throughout its career. 


New Order 
LOW LIFE (Qwest) 

Because somber fatalism is as 
much a dead-end trap as the 
pervasive bubblehood toward 
which most pop lurches, you’re 
right to have doubts about New 
Order's guided tours of the 
Wasteland. But this album is its 
most vital and involved yet, full 
of suppressed chaos, unabashed 
grandeur, chances taken and re- 
jected, melancholy accepted and 
refused. The scenarios exist at 
one remove from the com- 





monplace: a man watches his 
wife announce his demise in a 
war (“Love Vigilantes”), a voyeur 
mulls over his possibilities for 
salvation (“Sub-culture’’), a lover 
fears “The Perfect Kiss.” What 
lets the band turn these skewed 
little dreams into flesh and blood 
is an instrumental dynamism that 
pits Bernard Sumner’s wildest 
guitar playing against Gillian 
Gilbert's arching synth swells, all 
strewn over crisp electronic 
rhythms, at once precise and 
explosive. It’s in these arrange- 
ments that New Order most fully 
plays out the tensions — between 
joy and despair, sin and redemp- 
tion — that its lyrics summon. 
You may even grow fond of the 
foolish force with which 
Sumner’s vocals defy his own 
narrow range: he has never been 
more the crazy mortal taking his 
stab at the infinite. 


The Replacements 
TIM (Sire) 

The major-label debut by 
Minneapolis’s self-proclaimed 
trash-rock kings is their most 
consistent ever, focusing . on 
grainy guitars and wavering 
rhythms that make for a 
definitive bridge between pre- 
punk melody and post-punk 
blur. But consistency has never 
been close to the Replacements’ 
hearts, and what’s most 
remarkable about this record is 
how the band has taken big 
corporate chance to give us a 
proud, grungy, touching look at 
what it’s like to exist at the fringes 
of a music industry in which they 
felt more involved as fans than 
they do as performers. The 
possibilities for self-pity abound, 
given the road-weariness (‘Kiss 
Me on the Bus,” “Waitress in the 
Sky’’) and _ bottomed-out 
desperation, on which the 
Replacements are homing in 
here, but as often as _ lead 


| singer/writer Paul Westerberg 


cries into his whiskey, he’s 
generous enough to pick up your 
tab as well as his own. Backed 
into a corner (or, as they put it in 
their defeated tribute to college 
radio, “Left of the Dial’), with 
neither pop glamour nor pop 
success to cushion them, and 
wary of the only community they 
have, the band stakes its claim 
nonethelesss in the grand, 
messed up, skeptical, and 
romantic tradition of mid-’70s 
Mott the Hoople. Here in the 
mid-’80s, all the young dudes 
understand that a “Swinging 
Party” is one where we all hang 
together, and that “Here Comes a 
Regular’ is the warmest 
salutation that camaraderie can 
offer. 


Talking Heads 
LITTLE CREATURES (Sire) 
Those who hail this as a poppy 
return to form should note that 
the album contains no more 
tracks than, say, Speaking in 
Tongues, and beneath these 
hookier songs beat coiled 
rhythms that condense the 
band’s earlier, wide-screen 
rhythm experiments in the same 
way that David Byrne’s new 
lyrics ground that older album's 
metaphors. The band’s joy has 
never been more _ palpable: 
Byrne's falsetto flies off so easily 
it seems to surprise even him, 
instrumental colors such as banjo 
and percussion have a childlike 
brightness. Ever the more 
opaque diversions such as “Give 
Me Back My Name” have a 
presence that’s more than theo- 
retical. The band’s trust in tech- 
nology has been tempered by the 
desolation it can impose, hence 
the counterargument to “Tele- 
vision Man” that the near-protest 
“Walk It Down” poses. Then 
there’s the easy stuff: a country 
song about having sex and babies 
that’s recommended to the Judds 
(“Creatures of Love”), an eye- 
witness account of a woman 
levitating from her backyard 
that’s recommended to the Na- 
tional Enquirer (“And She Was”), 
a babysitting anthem (“Stay Up 
Continued on page 16 
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PHILIPS 
ON SALE 
NOW! 





Also on LPs and Cassettes 
$998 jist 
* Not all CDs available at all stores. - 


$4 3.99 PER DISC 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 

Claudio Abbado « Leonard Bernstein « Placido Domingo 
Carlo Maria Giulini * Herbert von Karajan + James Levine 
Shiomo Mintz « itzhak Periman + Trevor Pinnock/English Concert 
Maurizio Pollini» Giuseppe Sinopoli 

LONDON 

Viadimir Ashkenazy * Riccardo Chailly 

Charles Dutoit » Lynn Harrell « Christopher Hogwood 
Alicia de Larrocha + Luciano Pavarotti * Andras Schiff 
Georg Solti/Chicago Symphony « Joan Sutherland 

Kiri te Kanawa 

PHILIPS 

Claudio Arrau * Beaux Arts Trio 

Alfred Brendel « Jose Carreras * Colin Davis 

Bernard Haitink + Neville Marriner * Jessye Norman 

Seiji Ozawa + Andre Previn « John Williams/Boston Pops 
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JAZZ LIKE YOU'VE 
NEVER HEARD IT BEFORE! 
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Continued from page 14 
Late’), and a march for a parade 
corps headed into the wilderness 
(“Road to Nowhere”). 


Richard Thompson 
ACROSS A CROWDED 
ROOM (Polygram) 

The poles of Richard Thomp- 
son’s eloquent guitar playing tell 
us as much about resolve and 
remorse as his lyrical mono- 
logues do. In his solo career, 
without former colleague and 
wife, Linda, he actually seems 
intent on convincing us that 
lovers’ lane is nothing more (and 
nothing less) than the dark end of 
the street. Though his bleakness 
often seems automatic, here he 
widens his focus to give us a 
sharply perceived social com- 
plaint:in “Walking Through a 
Wasted Land,” as well as a wider 
range of moods and _ broader 
rhythms. So, the baying accusa- 
tions of “She Twists the Knife 


Again” are given the slip by some ; 


jagged funk as well as by a wiry 
Thompson solo that slices across 
his every whine. The two side 
closers, which easily could have 
descended into drones, are 
marvels of majestic pacing: the 
scary “Love in a Faithless Coun- 
try” is based on the Moors 
murders and has a_ desolate 
sweep to match; “Ghosts in the 
Wind” is a whispered psalm from 
a man who knows no god crueler 
than his own memory. 


The Velvet Underground 
VU (Verve) 

There may be no _ broader 
introduction to this seminal 
American band than this seeming 
grab bag of outtakes from 1968- 
‘69. Lou Reed’s demotic liter- 
ariness always played out the 
social tensions of Bohemians, 
who both damned and reveled in 
their alienation. Those contradic- 
tions come through clearly in 
“Stephanie Says” and especially 
“Lisa Says,” which is graced with 
the perfect line: “Lisa says every 
time she makes it straight/She 
thinks her poor heart will break.” 
The songs are as open to the 
possibility of mysticism 
(“Ocean”) as they are to playful 
evasion (““Andy’s Chest”), a com- 
bination richer and slyer than 


hindsight usually allows this 
band. The instrumentation (quick 
yet hard, surprisingly lyrical yet 
never ponderous) furthers the 


lyrics’ conversational eloquence 
by insisting that the shortest dash 
of a riff can convey as much 
velocity and wit as all the guitar 








Joel sete is baited with two 
new songs, the single “You're 
Only Human (Second Wind)’ 
and “The Night Is Still Young,” 
a familiar strategy to lure listen- 

ers who already own most of 
the material on a best-of. Simi- 
larly, The Cars’ Greatest Hits 
(Elektra) contains one catchy 
new song, “Tonight She 
Comes,” among a generous 
selection that makes a solid 


it of gloria in excelsis 

product, the season sees 
a proliferation of best-of re- 
cords. After all, record com- 
panies can compile and release 
them without much extra work - 
other than flexing their 
catalogue, and they can take ad- 
vantage of artists who are no 
longer on their rosters but to 
whose material they still retain 


T rue to the Christmas: Sspir- 











the rights. What follows is a. case for'this Boston band as‘one- 
mixed of such compilations. of hit radio’s sa 
While 1969's Aretha’s Gold Another Boston etl Bay a 
(Atlantic) is still in the entry, Flashback: The Best of 
catalogue, the new, more the/. Kets and (aes Seay 
haphazard The Best of Aretha forma collection of material 
Franklin (Atlantic) is unneces- from the tail end of Peter Wolf's 
sary, except as an attempt by tac with Aika “hands: Raabe 





tobe Sicha cocked Gmghicoe 
cash in on her recent comeback.” 
And as long as 1972's The Best 
of Otis Redding (Atco) double ae 
set can still be found, the: + 
disc The Best of Otis Redding 
(Atlantic) is only for dabblers, 
or for people. who actually has re 
believe in The Big Chill. Billy pop 
Joel’s Greatest Hits Volumes 1 fine 
and If (Columbia) is a well — 
the most. overblown 
singer/songwriter to emerge in _ 
the ‘70s; it’s recommended to 
guys who think that you ‘can 
meet famous fashion | s by 














_ Anger, is a worthy glance at one 


make a case for some of his 
aterial 





solos Reed never played: It's as if 
the band’s economy and Reed's 
detailed realism were rooted in 
the same quotidian morality. 





hipped e "is one oe soul music's 
seminal heartbreakers. The 
label's survey of Graham | 
Parker's career, Look Back in 


of the great failed rockers of the 
late "70s, but Parker is even™ 
better served by the budget- . 
tage Squeezing Out Sparks, 

toughest album, dating 
from 1979. Lou Reed’s City 
Lights - (Arista) attempts to 


with dubious — 















Pare Mode, Get Happy, ot 
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Womack and Womack 
RADIO M.U.S.C. MAN (Elektra) 
This second album by R&B 
husband and wife team Cecil and 
Linda Womack is a dark answer 
record to their debut, Love Wars 
— the sound of a house falling 
down around its occupants even 
as they continue to wrestle and 
bicker into the night. Granted, it 
has become a pop commonplace 
to insist that marriage is a worthy 
topic only when it’s marriage 
under duress, but the swapping 
and cheating plaints here defy 
dourness by the coarse vibrance 
of their settings. The slip and 
stutter of the rhythms on “No 
Relief” (a doomy, witty inversion 
of the Flamingos’ “I Only Have 
Eyes for You”) give us as rich a 
narrative of intimacy, thwarted 
and relished, as the lyrics do. The 
album’s_ centerpiece, “Love's 
Calling,” takes off from a work 
tape of Linda’s father, Sam 
Cooke, and heads into territory 
he never quite reached. The song 
offers everlasting affection for a 
lover long gone, an ideal of a 
family broken up — probably by 
divorce, but Linda’s final ghostly 
vocals make death seem an equal 
candidate. 


Stevie Wonder 
IN SQUARE CIRCLE (Tamia) 
As if to prove that he doesn’t 
have to break molds every time 
he records, Wonder settles in 
with the ease and perverse mod- 
esty of a master — and ends up 
dazzling you anyway. The 
album’s autumnal tone comes 
through in little glances back to 
past themes, in muted melodic 
colors, and in the melancholy 
that threads through its gorgeous 
ballads. He mulls over Ellington- 
ian melodies and evinces a new, 
appropriate, lyrical tact on “Over- 
joyed” and “Whereabouts.” He 
revisits “Living for the City” in 
“Land of La La” and moves the 
action to Motown’s adopted 
home. In “Part Time Lover,” he 
returns the riff of “You. Can't 
Hurry Love” back to its source, 
refreshed and full of new twists. 
If the naiveté of “Spiritual Walk- 
ers” goes overboard, Wonder 
puts his idealism to salutory use 
in the finale, “It’s Wrong 
(Apartheid),” which denounces 
the religious impetus behind 
South Africa’s policies with 
rhythms both acrid and joyous — 
not so naive after all. He just 
called to say he cares. Oo 
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THE ART & LIFE OF GEORGIA 


O’KEEFE 

by Jan Garden Castro 

This is an unusual combination of biography, art 
criticism and illustration examining the work of 
Georgia O’Keefe, the artist judged by The New 
Yorker “one of the most original talents America 
has possessed in painting.” There are 136 full-color 
and black-and-white illustrations, including 
photographs of the actual objects ‘of some painting 
alongside the paintings themselves. 


Crown $30.00 











MARTHA STEWART’S PIES & 


TARTS 

by Martha Stewart 

Fans of the best-selling Entertaining will remember 
Martha Stewart’s beautiful dessert parties. Here, in 
more than 100 original recipes for even more 
tempting pies and tarts, Ms. Stewart demonstrates 
how to make them look as mouth-watering as they 
taste. 


Clarkson N. Potter $18.95 
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601 BOYLSTON ST. 
AT DARTMOUTH 
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BARNES & NOBLE 
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NON-SUSPENSION 
TWO-DRAWER FILE CABINETS 


in a rainbow of colors. Space-saving letter 
size, 18’’ deep non-suspension files in 
decorator colors. 
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European Ergomatic Chair, Pneumatic Seat Height 
Adjustable, Posture Chair, Finest Quality Cast Aluminum 
Base, Carpet Casters, All Fabric 
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1080 Boyiston Street 

Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston 
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SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
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Just minutes from Boston 
|-93 to Rte. 60 East to Maiden Sq 
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relationship with calendars. 

It's great to have a handy 
demarcation of the time allotted 
me, subdivided into days, 
months, and years, yet I hate 
evidence of time passing, without 
my doing all those things I'd 
always meant to do. But I can’t 
blame wasted time on the calen- 
dars themselves; they merely 
symbolize it. In fact, calendars 
can be a good value for your 
entertainment dollar. Most of 
them sell for between $5 and $10, 
less than a dollar a month, and in 
return you get 12 different visuals 
and sometimes even a little 
worthwhile information. Then 
there are engagement diaries, 
which come with the same ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, 
more or less, for roughly the 
same amount of money. 

Why do people need gift calen- 
dars, anyway? Why can’t they 
just flip to the back of their 
checkbooks for the year at a 
glance? Or if they have appoint- 
ments to remember, why can’t 
they get by with those ubiquitous 
black books at the office, which 
measure life in half-hour incre- 
ments? Those options are no fun, 


I have always had a love/hate 
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Days of our lives 


Calendars for the connoisseur 


that's why. Furthermore, they’re 
impersonal. Ours is a nation 
satiated with high-quality calen- 
dars each year, from the near- 
sacred to the near-profane. With 


alittle effort, you're bound to find © 


one that mirrors the personality 
of any ‘friend or family member. 
In Boston, Impressionist art and 
trivia are two of the most popular 
themes this year. Here are de- 
scriptions of these calendars, as 
well as many others with genuine 
gift potential. 

Ripley’s Believe It Or Not! Day- 
At-A-Time Wall/Desk Calendar 
(QuillMark, $7.98) was rec- 
ommended by a friend for its 
wondrous tackiness. Ripley was 
the granddaddy of trivial 
pursuers, and this is his monu- 
ment, encased in red-and-black 
plastic, every day presenting a 
glorious new non sequitur to 


by Wes Eichenwald 


your life. It's good to know that 
Pancho Gonzales never had a 
tennis’ lesson and that Leo 
Tolstoy's wife, Sonya, copied 
War and Peace’s manuscript in 


‘longhand through eight success- 


ive drafts. And that Governor 


' Peter Minuit bought Manhattan 


Island for $24 — well, we knew 
that — but if he had invested the 
money instead, at 10 percent, by 
1981 he would have amassed $4 
quadrillion. My favorite entry is 
for October 8: “A horror film of 
the 1950s, starring Nancy Davis, 
now Mrs. Ronald Reagan, titled 
Donovan's Brain, concerned a 
dead criminal whose brain was 
kept alive — in the 1980s scien- 
tists at New York University 
Medical Center removed guinea 
pig brains — keeping them alive 
for 10 hours in a saline solution!” 

Speaking of which, you may 


want to check out The Ronnie 
Calendar (Simon & Schuster, 
$7.95), which delivers a little 
touch of Reagan all the year 
through. It’s the president for all 
seasons, for all reasons: in Warn- 
er Brothers publicity stills with 
Jane Wyman and the kids, and in 
ads for Chesterfield and Marl- 
boro cigarettes, the Cigar In- 
stitute of America, Jeris Anti- 
septic Hair Tonic, and Van 
Heusen shirts. There’s a repro- 
duction of a Ronald Reagan Fan 
Club membership card from 
1947, with a personal note on the 
back from Reagan himself (won- 
der how much that’s worth now). 
Recommended for fans of thinly 
concealed irony, it is well de- 
signed and includes all sorts of 
Reagan trivia (June 20: 1949/RR 
fractures his thigh in a baseball 
game at Wrigley Field). 


Fifteenth-century manuscript from The Medieval. Woman Book of Days: a woman’s work is never done. 


The Medieval Woman: An II- 
luminated Book of Days (New 
York Graphic Society 
Books/Little, Brown, $12.95) is a 
small, elegant, hardbound desk 
calendar. There are six days-to a 
‘page, with an illustration op- 
posite of a medieval woman 
engaged in medieval activity: 
selling fish, making a bed, paint- 
ing, picking cabbages, shoveling 
ashes, mining, writing, per- 
forming a Caesarean section. 
“Beacuse’ most histories have 
been written by men,” writes 


researcher Sally Fox, “the role of 
“women has usually been taken 


for granted. The illuminations in 
this book come from manuscripts 
produced primarily in the years 
1300 to 1550, By showing us the 
many and varied occupations of 
women in the later Middle Ages, 
these illuminations restore some 
of the lost history of women.” 
She's right; it’s a beautiful and 
literate production. 

Fanciers of slightly less medie- 
val women should enjoy the 
Esquire Vargas Girl Calendar 
(Esquire Associates/Harry N. 
Abrams, $7.95). It’s a reproduc- 
tion of a best selling 1946 calen- 


Continued on page 23 











SUPPLIES 


Christmas tree lights, 
stands, and ornament 
makings 

Fireplace screens, tools, 
grates and logs 

Candles and outdoor 
lights 

Portable heaters 

Shovels 


Dickson Bros. Co. 





Preicer, 


Dicks3n! 
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Computers. 





Take a byte out of your holiday shopping list bt tte 7 tend 
comers ca 


“Computer Museum Store. Shop for 


edible 
chocolate, robots from $13.95 and up, np ae a 


Museum Wh 
11-6 Tuesday-Sunday and 11-9 Thursday and Friday. (617) 426-2800. 


The Computer Museum Store 
300 Congress St. Boston, MA 02210 


Chocolate. 


$5.95 


mn eon 











PRESENTS 

Sleds and saucers 

Watches 

Calculators 

Alarm clocks 

" Tools 

Small kitchen 

appliances - 
Popcorn makers 

Ice cream makers. 











26 Brattle $t., Gift wrapping and 
Cambridge, MA carey oe. sof 
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THE BUCKS STOP HERE! we 
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Horai-San Bookshop 


in the heart @of Brookline Village 


Christmas wishes to all! 


We have a large @ unusual assortment 


of Oriental Calendars 


a 
«' 


Also: - 

















® Distinctive Christmas ornaments ‘& cards 
@ Soapstone, jade & cork sculptures from 


China & India 
*Sea urchin lamps: origami & games 
eBooks spiritual. healing. cooking. <2 much 
more 
Horai-San 


The Macrotiiotic © Spiritual Bookshop 
22 Washington St. Brookline Village, M.\ (2147 
(617) 277-4521 




















Ella Fitzgerald Sings 
The Gershwin Songbook 


The legendary complete, Gershwin Songbook. 53 songs on 
5 specially priced, exclusively packaged LPs 


$23.95 LP/TP 
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SURPRISE SYMPHONY 
MIRACLE SYMPHONY 


a z 
§ ACADEMY OF ANCIENT MUSIC 























Specially Priced 
2 Record Set 











I HANDEL: PINNOCK | 
FIREWORKS MUSIC 
English Concert 











Ricciarelli 
Nacci 























$6.49 LP/TP 


COMPACT 
DISCS 
TCHAIKOVSKY ON SALE | . 


NUTCRACKER SUITES 1 & 2 
DORATL JAZZ LIKE YOU'VE 
Concertgebouw Orchestra / 
Ms | NEVER HEARD IT BEFORE! 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG, COUNT BASIE, 
GEORGE BENSON, CHICK COREA, 
MILES DAVIS, BILL EVANS, 

ELLA FITZGERALD, STAN GETZ, 
STEPHANE GRAPPELLI, BILLIE HOLIDAY, 
QUINCY JONES, CHUCK MANGIONE, 
WES MONTGOMERY, OSCAR PETERSON, 
SARAH VAUGHAN, DINAH WASHINGTON. 


RECORDS ¢ i APES * COMPACT DISCS | 



































HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY, HARVARD SQ. + MIT 
ONE FEDERAL STREET * 333 LONGWOOD 
“WITHIN MASS. |-800-792-5170 * OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-343-5570 














THOMPSON TWINS 
HERE’S TO FUTURE DAYS 
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@ LAY YOUR HANDS ON ME 
@ KING FOR A DAY 


WHO'S ZOOMIN’ WHO? 


ARETHA FRANKLIN| >] BILLYOCEAN 
ome SUDDENL 


@ WHO'S ZOOMIN' WHO @ FREEWAY 7 THINKING ABOUT YOU : @ CARIBBEAN QUEEN 
OF LOVE SISTERS ARE DOIN’ IT : =>} @ SAVING ALL MY LOVE FOR YOU }] @SUDDENLY s LOVERBOY 


FOR THEMSELVES YOU GIVE 00D 10VF 
——— SHOW WILL KNOW 







BRYAN ADAMS 


| 
LITTLE BAGGARIDDIM 
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each LP/TP 











THE DREAM OF 





ate CRUZADOS 











= FRIENDS ARE FOR 
eae See | Eltan John, Gladys 














MA THE BLUE TURTLES 








NEW 
BIRTH 
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TO THE REAL WORLD 


YO=-2r4<7cMm 


BE YOURSELF TONIGHT 
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‘1 . ! 
@ HANGING OUT IN CALIFORNIA 
@ MOTORCYCLE GIRL 











@ THAT'S WHAT 





Stevie Wonder 
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Talk To Me _Modern « 
| Can't Wait ‘"*serte = 
Sister Honey 














72] JOHN ADAMS 
|} Harmonielehre 























Music from Emma Kirby | Songs by 
he Palm Court" “Olympia's irving Berlin 
: 3. The Tango a Lament”’ i “Blue Skies” 
7 al ee & Projectill (ae | ) Joan Morris - 
OS a aE : F (| : yee Mezzo Soprano 





Carol Wincenc~Flute |" ES $e a . 
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Boston 
Symphony 
hamber 
Players 
Brahms 
“Horn Trio/ 
Clarinet Trio" 
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CLARENCE s CLEMONS 





You're A Friend red (Duet with €) 


The Sun Ain't Gonna Shine Anymore 
| Wanna Be Your Hero/ Temptation 
“Appears courtesy A Elektra/Asytum Records 








THE BEST OF ELVIS COSTELLO 
THE ATTRACTIONS 





$569 LP/TP 








SADE * 
PROMISE 
The Sweetest Taboovis it A Crime 
War Of The Hearts 
The heel 
















MARVIN GAYE 
MIDNIGHT LOVE 


. including: 
38 — pore th On Some Music/Joy 

















CHICAGO'S 
GREATEST HITS 


Just You 'N'Me/Colour My World 
Saturday In The Park/25 Or 6 To 4 
(I've Been) Searchin’ So Long 
Wishing You Were Here 














Bruce Springsteen 





including: 
Growin’ 2 me er roa 
The Night/For You 
Wetted tebe ASuintinThe City 





STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN 
AND DOUBLE 


Lookin’ Out The Window 
Come On iat Sr ene Semeavenange ® 









BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
THIS IS BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 





The Bottom Line/Medicine Show ” 
BAD/E =MC’ 








TROUBLE 
SOUL TO SOUL ghus 


Say What!/Look At Little Sister 














THE CLASH 
COMBAT ROCK 


including: 
Should | Stay Or Should | Go? 








ad of 
PHS 















HEART 
Little Queen 
Q A; |Love Alive /Quh 





Dream Of The Archer/Kick nut) Treat he Wel 
Say ee 








Dream On/Walk This Way/Sweet Emotion ie « ‘ 
Come Together/Back In The Saddie a 
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GIVE THE GIFT OF MUSIC 








JAMES TAYLOR @ 
THAT'S WHY I'M HERE 

















SEVEN THE HARD WAY 


Sex As A /invincible/Le Bel 
- weanen Age 





RA STRET 
THE BROADWAY ALBUM 


Gun a 
Send In The Clowns 
(From “A Little Night Music”) 
Can't Help Lovin’ That Man 
(From “Showboat” 
if | Loved You (From “Carousei”) 
















“ERecord Sei! 
Mahler: 
Syms. Nos. 9 & 10: Adagio) | 
fiener Philharmoniker 

Lorin Maazel 








Cc IN 
IMPROMPTUS + FANTAISIE, OP. 49 





BARCAROLLE + BERCEUSE 
PERAHIA 











Specially-Priced  2-Record Set 









$23.95 1p 





BILLY JOEL 


GREATEST HITS 
VOLUME I & VOLUME II 





Just The 
its Sum Rock And Rad To oy Life 
Piano Man/Tell Her About 




















2-Record 
ISTOMIN- STERN 


ETHOVE) 
SONATAS FOR PIANO & VIOLIN 
OP 12, NOS. 1. 2, 3¢OB 23°0P 47 “KREUTZER™ 
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Continued from page 18 
dar, with a few modern entries, 
such as Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
birthday. Vargas could have 
made a flannel nightgown look 
sexy, and the accompanying orig- 
inal Esquire verses are equally 
appealing. (Sample: “May Janu- 
ary pace a year/That we can class 
as banner/And here’s a Gal to 
start it/In a real star-spangled 
manner.” Use your imagination. 
Ansel Adams (New York 
Graphic Society/Little, Brown, 
$12.95) pays homage to the man 
who first came upon Yosemite 
National Park on June 1, 1916, 
and changed. photography for- 
ever. This is an oversized, tasteful 
calendar, with a lot of space in 
which to write. The visuals con- 
sist of Adams's stark, dramatic 
black-and-white images of 
mountains, clouds, frozen lakes, 
trees, and desert landscapes. 

For aficionados of a different 
kind of art, there’s the Three 
Stooges calendar (Crab- 
walk/New American Library, 
$7.95). January 1: “1956/Joe 
Besser Becomes Stooge, Replaces 
Shemp.” In smaller type below, 
‘it reads “New Year's Day.” 
You've got to admire a calendar 
that knows its priorities. Moe 
squeezing Curly’s head in a vise 
is still one of the most day- 

_ brightening sights the.world has 
to offer. This handsome calendar 
features this photo and similarly 
urbane stills selected. from the 
Stooges’ oeuvre. Nyuk, nyuk, 
nyuk. 

For yet another change of pace, 
try the Albert Einstein calendar 
(Pomegranate, $7.95). It’s subti- 
tled, “A portrait of Albert Ein- 
stein,” with the cover quote, “I 
want to know God's thoughts.” 
Einstein's visage, represented in 
softly pink-tinted photographs 
from the ‘20s through the ‘50s, is 
both lovely and profound. Sep- 
tember finds him, attired in 
sweatshirt and baggy trousers, by 
the blackboard of a Princeton 
classroom, accompanied by the 
quote “Do not pride yourself on 
the few great men who, over the 
centuries, have been born on 
your earth through no merit of 





yours. Reflect, rather, on how 
you treated them at the time, and 
how you have followed their 
teachings.” 

Reading The Alice Walker 
Calendar (Harvest/HBJ, $8.95), a 
spiral-bound engagement calen- 
dar, is like leafing through the 
author's private photo album. 
With wonderful, warm, ap- 
propriate quotes from her writ- 
ings, and days devoted to the 
likes of Victor Hugo, Colette, 
Ntozake Shange, Dinah Wash- 
ington, Langston Hughes, and 
Bessie Smith, it spreads the virtue 
of sharing. 

For those who prefer a more 
jaded approach, there’s the 1986 
Sylvia Book of Days: An Ap- 
pointment Calendar for the Dis- 
cerning (St. Martin's Press, $7.95), 
featuring Nicole Hollander’s 
middle-aged housewife cartoon 
creation. It’s full-color, slick, and 
hilarious. February 6 is “Saint 
Frustrata’s Day: patron saint of 
people who would rather throw it 
away than fix it,” and there is the 
occasional graffito (‘Lilith got a 
lotta bad press”). The back of the 
book provides space for writing 
one’s “Goals: lifetime, five-year, 


monthly, weekly, next ten 
minutes.” 
Fans of drier British wit should 


look into Glen Baxter's Calendar 
(Penguin, $7.95). Color cartoons 
illustrate captions such as, “Tim 
and I spent the first weeks of 
January working on our ransom 
notes,” or “It was difficult to 
argue with a man whose knowl- 
edge of the early recordings of 
Connie Francis was practically 
flawless.” 

For the what’s-your-sign? men- 
tality, try the Astrology Engage- 
ment Calendar (Penguin, $7.95). 
Author Lee Holloway “has been 
a practicing astrologer for seven 
years,” notes the publisher, and 
had read for “Fortune 500 ex- 
ecutives, media-related 
celebrities, best selling authors, 
and prominent artists.” A Sagit- 
tarius born in Illinois, she now 
lives in Los Angeles (where else?) 
and puts together 144-page soft- 
cover spiral-bound horoscopes 
for the public, Holloway divides 
each sign into thirds, or deca- 
nates, with separate advice for 
those born during the beginning, 
middle, or final phase of each 
sign. Did you know that Helen 


Caillebotte’s Paris, A Rainy Day, 1877, from Renoir and His World: friends in high places 


Keller and Captain Kangaroo 
share a birthday (June 27)? You 
do now. You undoubtedly know 
that Halley's Comet is swinging 
by in ‘86 but Holloway is curious- 
ly silent on the topic. Aside from 
that glaring omission, a decent job. 

You want to talk top-selling? 
I'd bet on the Miami Vice calen- 
dar (Ballantine, $6.95). Palm 
trees. Black convertibles. Silk 


jackets. Large guns. No socks. “Septem 


Beaches. A white cockatoo. 
Sunglasses. Cigarettes. Thin gold 
chains, Primary colors. One slick 
neo-Deco item. Carry this year’s 
craze into next, Zoom! 

I'd also bet on the Sports 
Illustrated Swimsuit Calendar 
(Sports Illustrated/Little, Brown, 
$9.95). Six shots of Paulina (plus 
the cover), four of Kathy, one of 
Kim, and one of Renee (a good 
one — she’s straddling driftwood 
at the Great Barrier Reef). No 
further description necessary. 

For the philatelist on your list, 
it's the Stamp Calendar (Penguin, 
$9.95). Definitely a wall model, its 
huge (17-inch wide by 28-inch 
long) format is put to good use 
with a stamp a day from all over 
the world. May 22 has a Sherlock 


Holmes stamp from San Marino. 
May 25 shows an Oscar Wilde 
from Ireland, with the historical 
note, “1895/Oscar Wilde jailed 
for homosexuality.” June 12, 
Anne Frank's birthday, show- 
cases a German commemorative. 
September 18 features publisher 
Adolph S. Ochs on a US 13-cent 
stamp to mark the first issue of 
the New York Times (1851). 
ber 12 gives us JFK on 
another US 13-cent issue, to 
commemorate the anniversary of 
his marriage to Jackie. (Novem- 
ber 22 is devoted to George 
Eliot's birthday.) Each upper leaf 
depicts one well chosen stamp, 
blown up big. It’s enough to turn 
anyone into a stamp collector. 
Almost. 
Trivial Pursuit and Movie 
Trivia (Quillmark/Random 
House, $7.98 wall models, $8.98 
engagement calendars) are just 
like the games, only less ex- 
pensive and you can peek at the 
answers without feeling guilty. 
The movie trivia design is Art De- 
co (there’s that term again), and it 
is the calendar far film freaks. 
The hell with, trivia; you say 
Continued on page 24 
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New Cadillac & Lincoln Stretch Limousines 
T.V., Bar, VCR, Telephone, Uniformed 
Chauffeur, etc. 


As low as $25:00 per hour 


Also — sports car rentals available 


Vintage Limousine Service 
186 Brookline Ave. * Boston 


267-4079 
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around the world. 


11 Divinity Ave. 
, MA 
495-2248 





A unique source for authentic 
handicrafts and folk art from 


Surprisingly affordable stocking 
stuffers and holiday ornaments. 


M-Sat., 10-4:30 - Sundays 1-4:30 


The Peabody Museum Shop 














If you need a gig 
or someone for a gig 
or audition, studio, 
instrument, or any 
music-related service, 
turn to our new 


to place your ad, 
Call 267-1234 
(and ask about 
our guarantee!) 


Phesiii 


USE VISA, MASTERCARD 
OR AMERICAN EXPRESS 


















VINTAGE, ENC. 









85 
with 
Vintage Style 





Formal Wear 
for men & women 
Furs, Silks, Velvet, 
Great Wools. 
Antique and new 
fashion jewelry 
& accessories. 


Voted 
“Best of Boston '85” 


} 1796 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
497-1516 
Porter Square T 
Open Daily 10:30 — 7:30 
Sat. 10:30 — 6, Sun. 1 — 
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Romanticity in blue! French lace, imported to 
guarantee you're the prettiest package under the tree! 
Beautiful baby doll with short wrap robe. One size fits 
most. Baby Doll $23 Robe $22 

Adjustable bra & tap pant. Sizes S-V-L. The set: $17 
Long flowing gown, handkerchief hemiine. One size fits 
most. $35. All items made in the U.S.A. 
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Woburn Mall Framingham Mall 
Mystic Mall, Chelsea 


~~ Tredericks 


OF HOLLYWOOD 
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VISA * MASTERCARD « AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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The reasons to advertise 
in the Phoenix personals 
= ‘weppilingup 
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When we launched our new Personal Classified section a few 

weeks ago, we figured it would-be a.pretty popular idéas: 2<» 
But this popular?’ a 
The Phoenix's new Personals are hotgiawing as many as 5, 

‘responses a week. Which means fhat people are getting as many 
' 40; 50.responses or more from a single ad! AX 
~ » The reason for this success is the fact that more single people" * ' 
. read the Phoenix than-any other paper in Boston. So the king of 
~*~ people. who see your personal ad are the kind of people who will 
respond to your personal ad. And they’re bright, successful people 
like yourself. 

So if you’re thinking of placing a personal ad, why mess aronnd? 


Place it in the Boston Phoenix new Personals. 
I teh And then buy yourself a wheelbarrow. 
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Calendars 


Continued from page 23 
you want to rock all year long? 
Pick up the WBCN Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Calendar (LaVigne Press, $6.95) 
and plan ahead. It’s full of nice 
shots and wins the Best-Use-of- 
Color award, a lot of it local color: 
‘til tuesday is January’s band, 
June features Down Avenue and 
the Rumble, and Face to Face 
faces us in October (called Roc- 
tober in ‘BCN lingo). Cutest 
photo: February, with Cupid 
about to shoot Twisted Sister's 
Dee Snider in the neck (the arrow 
is rubber-tipped, though). Two to 
four rock ‘n’ roll and assorted 
tidbits per day are listed, includ- 
ing plenty of sports figures’ 
birthdays, especially those of 
local heroes. There are also many 
plugs for the station and _ its 
various personalities. The 
centerfold features not one but 
two group shots of the DJs in an 
otherwise empty Fenway Park. 
Somewhat corporate, very com- 
mercial, but entertaining. 

There are countless art calen- 
dars floating around, most of 
high quality. Since this is Boston, 
mention must be made of the 
Museum of Fine Art’s own Renoir 
and His Contemporaries Engage- 
ment Calendar (Abrams, $8.95), 
Renoir wall model (te Neues, 
$9.95), and the  spiral-bound 
hardcover Renoir and His World 
Appointment Diary (Abrams, 
$8.95). The desk books ‘have 
paintings, not only by Pierre- 
Auguste, but by his pals Monet, 
Degas, Manet, Caillebotte, 
Pissarro, and Toulouse-Lautrec, 
as well. The wall model features 
the best of Renoir: a two-page bio 
of the man to start, leading into 
the Algerian Girl, Boating 
Couple, ethereal landscapes, and 
lusty young people picnicking — 
you know it by heart, but maybe 
you have a friend or relative who 
doesn’t. Don’t look for many 
nudes, though. 

The Great Women Painters 
calendar (Abbeville Press, $7.95), 
by now an annual tradition, 
celebrates quality and soft-pedals 
ideology with impressive results. 
Fourteen artists (December ‘85 
through January ‘87) from the 
19th and 20th centuries are show- 
cased. America’s favorite female 
Impressionist, Mary Cassatt, is 
included, as are Suzanne 
Valadon and Georgia O'Keefe, 
Germany's Gabriele Munter, 
France’s Rosa Bonheur, and 
Augustus John’s quieter sister, 
Gwen. No birthdays of women 
artists, but light mini-biogra- 
phies. Paintings run the gamut 
from Lee Krasner’s and Helen 
Frankenthaler’s abstractions to 
the Impressionism of Berthe 
Morisot. (When I flipped to that 
page in the MFA shop, an elderly 
woman at my elbow inquired, “Is 
that the Renoir?’’) 

To end with a real class act, we 
bring you Christie’s Collector's 
Diary (Abrams, $16.95). This is 
not to be confused with Christy’s 
Markets. Christie’s is a British 
auction house, and this is a very 
British engagement calendar, 
beautifully hardbound in brown 
and deep blue, with gold and 
yellow accents and tasteful vis- 
uals, There is more: creamy white 
paper you know will improve 
with time, a blue satin page 
marker, full-color illustrations 
throughout of all kinds of an- 
tiques and collectibles, and enter- 
taining essays on the history of 
the auction. Each page comprises 
three or four days, with ample 
space to mark all appointments. 
Some discreet flacking of the 
distinguished firm of Christie, 
Manson & Woods Ltd. is even 
included. You'll feel like royalty 
with this one. 

Shopper's tip: The best selec- 
tion of calendars I found is at 
Barnes & Noble, Washington 
Street — by far the most varied 
and all at 20 percent off. Avoid 
any that saves the best for 











Come in and enter the 


Whirlpool Makes it Easier 


Win a Trip to Europe 


You could win a fabulous trip for two to London and Paris. Sail to England 
aboard the luxurious Queen Elizabeth 2. Stay at world-class hotels and 
dine at famous restaurants. And return on the supersonic Concorde jetliner. 


Truly a dream vacation! 


Win a Whirlpool Appliance 


You could win one of 40 Whirlpool appliance prizes. Pick a refrigerator, 
freezer, range, microwave oven, dishwasher, trash compactor, clothes washer 
Or dryer...all with quality features that can make your world a little easier. 


Be an Instant Winner 


You.could win a voice-responsive sonic alarm clock right on the spot! 
No more reaching for the “off” button. Just tell this alarm to shut off and it will! 


No purchase necessary. 
Void where prohibited. 


Whirlpool Applian 


Come in and enter today! 
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Whirlpool Model DUS004XM Undercounter Dish- 
washer:e Power Clean* Washing System ¢ HiTemp 
Washing Option e 4 Automatic Cycles...including 
Pots & Pans e Exclusive in-The-Door Silverware 
Basket © High-Side Racks ¢ Energy-Saving Air Dry 
Option. *Tmk. 


See These Great Buys on 
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sweepstakes Special! 
_wweM@ 4-function 
DIGITAL 
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Whirlpool Model ET18AKXM No-Frost Refrigerator « 
18.0 cu. ft. Capacity ¢ Textured Stee! Doors ¢ Provision for 
optional ICEMAGIC® Automatic ice Maker e Adjustable 
Half-width Shelves ¢ Adjustable Rollers e Freezer Shelf « 
Adjustable Meat Pan e 5 Super Storage Door Shelves. 






































Whirlpool Mode! LASSSOXP Design 2000° Washer 

Large Load Capacity...but only 27° wide © 6 Automatic Cycies ¢ 3 Water Temp 
Combinations ¢ 3 Water Leve! Selections « Easy.Ciean Agitator-Mounted Lint 
Fitter ¢ SURGILATOR’ Agitator * 2 Wash & 2 Spin Speeds * Automatic Cool-Down Care 


Whirtpool Mode! LES790XP 


Electric Oryer 
Large Load Capacity ¢ ORY-MISER* Controi « 5 Drying Cycles ¢ 3 Temperature Settings « 
Lint Signals Special KNIT Setting Automatic “No-lron” Cool-Down Care ¢ 180 Side-Swing 
Door ¢ Push-To-Start Button « Extra-Large Lint Screen ¢ More 

















CUOMO’S DICK’S T.V. 
SALEM, NH LAWRENCE, MA 
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world a 
little easier 
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HI-FI STEREO... 
SOUND SO REAL IT’LL 
KNOCK YOUR SOCKS OFF! 


VHS Hi-Fi delivers video sound so incredibly lifelike, it actually 
approaches the quality of digital audio. Buy any RCA Hi-Fi VCR before 
December 25, and there's a spirited bonus: a videotape of the movie 
GHOSTBUSTERS.® the most successful comedy in box office 
history. This VHS Hi-Fi Stereo tape is a $79.95 value . . . and it's 
yours FREE when you step up to the best video sound around! wnt 













Model 600HF is the affordable way § ii Nii 

to enter the world of VHS Hi-Fi. ae oi ay EECCA ai totic ee 
Includes multi-band electronic tuning BAS ee 
with cable capability, multi-function 5 
wireless remote and slant-front Bs . 
panel for easy access to controls. ised Mc Ma ft fn Fg 










VLT600HF 






Hi-Fi Model 625HF takes 
both audio and video seri- 
Ously. Features 4-head video 
performance, electronic 
program indexing, 14-day, 
4-event programmer and 
wireless remote. 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL RCA DEALER FOR DETAILS 
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_ Care packages 


EVE ASPINWALL 


Charitable gift-giving 


by Mary Nemick 
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for friends and relatives can 

dampen anyone's 
Christmas spirit. The trek 
through crowded department 
stores is such a time-consuming 
and frustrating venture that this 
may be the year to consider 
giving cards and gifts from non- 
profit organizations that use your 
money to help others. Whether 
it’s sending food or money to an 
organization that shelters the 
homeless or making a contribu- 
tion to an environmental cause, 
there are many ways to do a little 
good this month. A donation in a 
friend’s or relative’s name makes 
a thoughtful and appreciated gift. 

To help you help others, we've 
put together a list of non-profit 
groups in the Boston area. Don’t 
forget, however, to check with 
your church or favorite charity. If 
your friend or relative lives in 
another city, you can always 
make- a contribution to an or- 
ganization there. Most organiza- 
tions will acknowledge donations 
you make in another person’s 
name; by sending him or her a 
card or a note in the mail. 
Remember, most donatidns to 
non-profit organizations are tax 
deductible. Ask the charity about 
its tax status, and always get an 
itemized receipt. 

American Cancer Society, 
267-2650. For $25 you can send a 
friend to a “Fresh Start” program 
to help him or her stop smoking 
and help fund the American 
Cancer Society. (And your friend 
will get $5 back for attend- 
ing the first four out of five 
classes.) You can also reassure 
someone that spring is not far 
behind by sending daffodils on 
Daffodil Day, March 19th, two 
days before spring. When you 
order bunches of flowers, or a 
box of 100 for $150, your friends 
will be notified by Christmas that 
they'll be receiving the flowers. 
The ACS is also selling a 
cookbook, compiled by volun- 
teers, called Cook It in Massachu- 
setts. The price is $6.25. 

American Friends Service 
Committee, 661-6130. “Gifts for 
Central America,” a holiday pro- 
ject of AFSC, will be sending 


by earching for suitable gifts 


educational and medical supplies 
to children, refugees, and other 
victims of the war in Nicaragua. 
Donations in any form can be 
sent to 2161 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Cambridge, MA 02140, and 
a card will be sent to the person 
in whose name you've donated. 

American Red Cross of Mass 
Bay, 262-1234, extension 242. Gift 
memberships are available to 
help support a nationwide $20- 
million National - Disaster Cam- 
paign to aid victims of floods and 
hurricanes this year. Any size 
donation will qualify your friend 
for membership. Call for infor- 
mation. 

Arnold Arboretum, 524-1718. 
You can help a friend adopt a tree 
or a shrub by making a donation 
to the arboretum. There are 
hundreds on the grounds from 
which to choose, and you can 
pick a plant, or your friend can 
make the selection himself. 
Prices vary. Gift memberships 
also are available for $35 and 
include the publication Arnoldia 
Magazine, a complimentary tree 
or shrub, special invitations, and 
much more. Contact Carolyn 
Swartz for information. 

Boston Food Bank, 427-5831. 
The bank, which provides food 
for shelters throughout the city, 
needs money to help transport 
goods to various locations this 
Christmas. Your donation in a 
friend's name _ will be 
acknowledged by mail. 

Boston Urban Gardeners, 
423-7497. You can purchase, in 
someone else's name, greenery to 
help landscape low-income 
neighborhoods in Boston. For $25 
you can buy spring flowering 
bulbs or day lilies. For $35 to $50 
you can help plant a flowering 
shrub, and for $100 or more you 
can help plant a tree. Your friend 
will be notified by mail of the 
donation. Contact Julie Stone. 

The Boston Zoological Socie- 
ty, 442-2002. Give someone on 
your list a gift membership to 
help support Boston's zoos. Ju- 
nior memberships are $10, indi- 
vidual adult memberships are 
$25, and a family membership is 
$35. This entitles the recipient to 

Continued on page 30 
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and his 
Musical Instruments 
Emilio, a world renowned expert, will 
lly advise you when you are plan- 
ning to BUY, TRADE, SELL, RENT or RE- 

PAIR a musical instrument. 
Rayburn has serviced professional musi- 
cians, students, music schools and uni- 
versities world wide since 1939, and carries 


every maior "RA YBURN 
Musical Instrument Co. 


Huntington Ave., Boston 











(Next to Symphony Hall) 
. (617) 266-4727 (We buy used Instruments) 





Yes it’s true. We guarantee it. We 





qemnee that if your ad in the 
or Sale, Roommates, or many 
other categories has not ac- 





complished the task after you've 
bought it in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks .. . we'll keep run- 
ning it FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it works. All 


ESBRANDEIS 
EBo00KsTaLL 


you have to do is call and tell us 12 Sewaill Ave., 
to rerun your ad. And we will... Brookline 731 
FREE. Now THAT’s a guarantee. PAPERBACK 
7 BOOK BONANZA 
To charge your ad call Before 
hh NS 1000's of used books in stock — sale 
Pheenix PERBACK 
10 PAPERBACKS 
ONLY $1.00* 


267-1234 








Tues. thru Sat., 10-5, Thurs. 10-9 
to Brandeis University 





*Good on our wide shelf paperbacks only 









































THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
POETRY BOOK SHOP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 






i. 





Poetry cassettes, 
Smail press gift books, 
Framed broadsides 
POETRY * MAIL AND SPECIAL ORDERS INVITED « (617) 547-4648 
6 PLYMPTON ST., CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 














NOT ALL 
THE STARS 
ARE IN 
HOLLY WOOD 


Most are in your 
black & white or 


photographs, or videos. 


home on 
color film, 


CREATE A 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT WHICH 


A video comprised of your 
favorite memories from 


film/slide or tape 






gy ' 


CREATIVE VIDEO 
DESIGN, INC. 


Consumer & Industrial Division 


237 Highland Ave. 
Needham Hghts., MA 


02194 


transfers. 


Take Exit #56 off Rte. 128 
Parking available in rear 


You're the producer, (6 17) 449-7496 


director, camera man and 


editor 


pen 6 days a week 


and by appointment. 


Coming Soon to Faneuil Hall Area! 
168 Milk St. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


PAKISTAN BOKHARA 
50% OFF REG. PRICES 





























Raymond's has the finest Oriental carpets SIZE OUR REG. NOw! 
at the lowest prices around. Come browse 3X5 499.00 219.00 
through rows of thick, handmade Orientals 4X6 599.00 299.00 
from all over the world. Every size and 2S 1872.00 may 
“phe 9X12 2699.00 1250.00 

shape, in rich, resonant colors. . i0X 14 7995.00 1610.00 
Raymond's imports the finest genuine 2 Ft. Runner 699.00 330.00 
Oriental carpets and 100% wool reproduc- I4 Ft. Runner 799.00 390.00 
16 Ft. Runner 949.00 470.00 

















tions with fifty years of father and son 
care and experience behind every beau- 
tiful carpet. 


Rav 1931 


CRA Oriental Rug Retailers Association 


Al Movsessian & Sons/315 Moody Street/Waltham/M A/899- 2600 or 899-0727. Open Tuesday 
Thursday ¢ “aturday, 9:30-5:00; Wednesday and Friday, 9:30-9:00 (Closed Sunday & Monday). Municipal parking 


at rear of store. MasterCard and VISA welcomed. 
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THE COPS ARE 
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Eddie Murphy stars in this box office smash about an 
unorthodox Detroit detective who follows the trail of his 
friend's murderer to the posh surroundings of Beverly Hills. 
Eddie Murphy's comedic genius helped turn Beverly Hills 
Cop into one of the ten biggest box office hits in history! 










338-5066 


Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Sun. 12-7 p.m 






526 Tremont St. 
South End, Boston 


Convenient on street parking 
between Clarendon & Berkley Sts 
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Ill be at Dicksons 
for Christmas _ 
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z here it’s comfy, cozy and cheerful. 

o Dickson Bros. True Value Hardware cele- 
3 brates the holiday tradition with such 
ra) gifts as tools, tinsel and tree stands; shavers, ice scrapers and 
w space heaters; fireplace screens, antifreeze and flashlights; can- 
< dles, calculators and popcorn makers. 






For all the season’s best supplies and presents. come to 


Dickson. DIC KSON BROS. 


26 Brattle St. * Cambridge * 876-6760 


ere @E = 


Validated parking at University Place. 
























Charity 
Continued from page 27 

free admission to the zoos for a 
year, Animal Kingdom magazine, 
which is published by the Bronx 
Zoo, invitations and notices on all 
events, and a 10 percent discount 
on items more than $5 in the gift 
shop. 

Children’s Hospital. Dona- 
tions can be sent to the Develop- 
ment Office, 300 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, MA 02115. A card 
will be sent to the person in 
whose name you've made the 
donation. 

Central American Solidarity 
Alliance, 492-8699. CASA is sell- 
ing calendars this Christmas and 
proceeds will go to send material 
aid to Nicaragua. Call the office 
for information. 

Greenpeace, 576-1650. Gift 
memberships are available for 
$25 or more, and a card will be 
sent to your friend telling him or 
her to expect lots of information 
on the environmental group in 
the coming year. 

Little Brothers — Friends of 
the Elderly, 536-2402. If you 
know someone over the age of 70 
who lives alone, call and see if he 
or she is eligible to become part 
of the Little Brothers visitation 
program. Little Brothers visit ap- 
proximately 130 elderly a week in 
the Boston area. 

Museum of Science, 723-2501. 
Give someone a piece of the sky 
while helping to support the 
Museum of Science. You have a 
choice of picking out a star or 
buying a crater of the moon for a 
friend. They start as low as $10. 
Your friend will receive a deed of 
ownership with the name of the 
property. 

Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 864-9275. Money from 
the sale of Christmas ornaments 





made by local craftspeople will 
go to help rebuild a Nicaraguan 
village school that was destroyed 
this year. The ornaments can be 
purchased through the church, 
which is home to a variety of 
non-profit organizations in Cam- 
bridge. 

OXFAM . American, _Inc., 
482-1211. Christmas cards can be 
purchased at the OXFAM office, 
and the proceeds will go toward 
the fight to eliminate hunger in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Cards are sold in packs of eight 
for $6.50. 

Physicians for Social Respon- 
sibility, 497-7440. PSR, the anti- 
nuclear group, is selling Corita 
Kent artwork — $100 for an 
original silk screen and $10 for a 
poster. Either can be purchased 
through their office. Call for 
information. 

Shelter, Inc., 547-1885. Any 
food or monetary donation can 
be made to Shelter, Inc., but the 
overnight shelter and _ its 
branches throughout the area are 
in special need of underwear for 
men and women. Your donation 
in a friend’s name will be 
acknowledged by mail in time for 
the holidays. 

UNICEF, 492-4554. For 34 
years UNICEF has been selling 
Christmas cards through area 
stores, along with stationery and 
toys. Money from all sales will go 
to the Child Survival Campaign 
in its fight to improve maternal 
and child care around the world. 
Call to find out about stores in 


your area. 
9 to 5, the Organization of 
Women Office Workers, 


289-1417. Give a working friend a 
year’s membership to 9 to 5 for 
$20. Call or send your check to 
P.O. Box 497, Revere, MA 02151. 
The member will receive a news- 
letter and lots of information on 
the organization's activities over 
the year. 0 
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OAK FUTON 
SLEEP SOFA 
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Futon Extra 
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pedestal decking, center, comes in 


mattress. liner, 
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BOSTON IS SWITCHING 
TO BASF CHROME! 



















| HEAR ALL OF THE MUSIC 
| AND NONE OF THE TAPE. 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it's 
recorded on BASF Pure Chrome audio tape. Thanks to 
BASF's exclusive Pure Chrome formulation, you eer all 
of the music's highs and lows, and none of the hiss‘and 
background noise you get with other brands. And BASF 
Pure Chrome is designed especially for the Type II 
Chrome Bias position. Don’t settle for anything less than 
the world’s quietest tape. 
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_ hifi stereo cassette - 2x 45 min - 132m 























REPLAY AND RE-RECORD. 
THE QUALITY NEVER FADES. 


No matter how many times you replay it or re-record on it, 
BASF Chrome Video tape keeps on delivering first-run 
sharpness, color brilliance, clarity and outstanding sound 
reproduction. The reason is BASF's exclusive Pure Chrome 
formulation. And BASF Chrome Video tapes are compat- 
ible with all VHS and Beta Video Recorders. Don't trust 
your recordings to any other brand of tape. 
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Chrome Audio & Video Tapes 





Available at all fine electronics, record and department stores. 
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Training school 
for Saint Nick 


by Francis J. Connolly 


powers, in their own way a form of magic. They 

make children dream and hope. They make their 
parents remember. They make the men (and the 
occasional women) who wear them feel a part of a 
special fraternity, one that has a fierce reverence for the 
trusting awe of children. 

And they make for a very big business. But the Santa 
Claus industry, founded as it is on innocence and 
fantasy, is not a business that likes to think of itselféas 
commercial in any way. Karen Richmond will tell you 
that, in no uncertain terms. Richmond is vice president 
of Rich Studio in Worcester, one of the nation’s largest 
Santa Claus photographers, and she is aggressively 
protective of the image that goes with the red suit. 
“Santa Claus is a very important man to a lot of people, 
from the very young to the very old,” she says. “Our 
main job is to do him justice and to make sure that the 
children are able to see him as he should be seen.” 

Rich Studio makes sure that Santa Claus gets seen 
almost everywhere. The firm supplies Santa Clauses — 
and the photographers who take his picture in the 
company of countless wide-eyed children — to shop- 
ping malls in 46 states. At the peak of the holiday season, 
the company employs more than 7000 people in its 
Santa operation, and it takes more than 1.5 million 
photos a year. That total does not, of course, include any 
of the pictures taken in the springtime, when it’s the 
Easter Bunny doing the posing for Rich Studio 
photographers. 

Although it’s not the only company in the holiday- 
photography business, the studio has been in this game 
for more than four decades. Karen Richmond’s father, 
Marvin, began taking photos of children with a 
department-store Santa in Seattle, Washington, back in 
1904. He later helped pioneer the special camera 
equipment that has become a standard in the business. 
In the early days, he took black-and-white pictures with 
a camera concealed inside a huge candy cane, to insure 
genuinely candid shots, and eventually switched to 
instant color photography with an unconcealed camera 
as modern children grew accustomed to having their 
pictures taken. At the time of Richmond's death, earlier 
this year, he had made Rich Studio, one of three 
photography businesses he founded, the largest holiday 
photographer in New England. 

On that level, then, the Santa Claus game is very 
much a big business. The company employs nine full- 
time regional managers to arrange for the bearded gent 
to appear in shopping malls. It’s a year-round occupa- 
tion because, as Karen Richmond says, “We have some 
areas, especially down South, where Santa will do 
amusement parks, and trailer parks, even in the 
summer.” But the business end of things is not what 
Richmond likes to talk about; neither she, nor the Santas 
who work for the firm, care to discuss details like salary 
or hiring policy, except in the most general terms. “The 
thing to remember is that all of these people are Santa 
Claus; that’s what's important to them, and to the 
children,” she insists. “The people who do this are doing 
it because they want to make kids happy. That's really 
what matters most.” 

One Santa who has worked for the firm in the past — 
who like others asked that his name not be used 
“because putting a name on Santa Claus takes away 


T he red suit and the white beard possess curious 
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from the mystique and makes you think about reality 
instead of fantasy” — agrees that, for the singular 
Clauses, the business end of things is not too important. 
“When you put on that suit,” he maintains, “it’s just a 
chance to be with the children, to make them smile, and 
to feel a little better about yourself.” 

Despite the collective reluctance to discuss anything 
that might detract from the cherished image, the logistics 
involyed in marketing the product re far more complex 
than just supplying red suits:and pillows toa ‘group of 
kindly old men — Santa Clauses are made, after all, not 
born. For starters, there is the question of finding the 
appropriate people. Richmond says there are almost 
always far more applicants than positions available — 
the average shopping mall will use three or four Santas, 
working in shifts — winnowing down the field is a major 
task. Many prospective Santas are returning veterans, 
but new applicants are given a form to be signed by their 
local police to confirm that they have no criminal record. 
The avoidance of scandal, or anything approaching the 
unseemly, is an obvious preoccupation. One especially 
touchy point is the prevalent notion that many Santas 
are down-on-their-luck drifters looking to pick up a few 
extra bucks around the holidays. 

Richmond goes to great lengths to dispel that 
misconception, noting that most of her Santas are 
already employed and simply looking to work with 
children in their off hours. People who work nights or 
unusual hours are the most logical candidates for 
Santadom. The roster of past and present Santas 
includes state policemen, college instructors, actors, and 
security guards. Most agree that money is not the reason 
for putting on the beard. Richmond will say only that 
Santas are paid “above minimum wage,” and one 
current Claus agrees that “you can’t really make much 
money doing this at all — but if that’s what you're here 
for, you've got the wrong attitude, anyway.” 

Attitude is in fact critical, and recognizing what 
Richmond calls “the realities of this day and age” 
requires that the company enforce a strict code of 
behavior. Drinking on or before duty is strictly 
forbidden, and the company has a‘policy that “when 
pictures are taken, the Santa’s hands must be visible at 
all times.” Years ago, no one would ever dream that 
Santa might be a drunk or dirty old man; modern times 
have changed all that, and so in this business caution ig, 
the watchword. 

Not all the Santa candidates fit the conventional mold: 
the company, like others in that business, has hired not 
only members of minority groups to play the role, but 
also some women. The emergence of female Santas is 
perhaps the biggest change of all for the industry, but it’s 
not an obvious one. Richmond, who has played Santa 
herself, says that “in the suit, with the beard’ and the 
padding, it’s almost impossible for anyone to tell 
whether Santa is a man or a woman. Which shouldn't 
really matter anyway.” 

What all the Santas do have in common, though, is a 
surprising amount of special training. Applicants spend 
eight hours in a one-night training session, viewing 
slides, reading prepared literature, and listening to audio 
cassettes outlining the dos and don’ts of portraying the 
jolly old elf. At the end of training, the applicants must 
answer a 42-question test on matters ranging from the 
philosophical — what to tell a child who wants Santa to 








Santa and friend, 
circa 1948: magical 
money-making 


bring him a baby brother or sister for Christmas — to the 
practical — how to handle a baby residing inside a 
noticeably moist blanket. 

Those questions drive home the point that Santa 
Claus, like the rest of us, dwells in a complex world in 
which there are few easy answers. Consider for a 
moment how you might respond to a child who has 
been informed, by no less an authority than his or her 
parents, that you do not exist. Or a child who faces a 
joyless holiday with.a-si¢k-parent.at home. Or one who 
is non-Christian and wondering if Santa will bring 
presents to all children who don’t celebrate Christmas. 
And then consider that what you say may make a lasting 
impression on the child. 

It’s obviously a tough bind, and although Rich Studio 
has standard answers for many of the more common 
questions, there are often difficult moments. ‘The basic 
idea is that Santa never promises anything and is not 
controversial in any way,” Richmond says. “But you 
really have to look for an individual who can talk from 
the top of his head, begause children ask so many 
questions.” 

And there are, of course, a lot of seemingly mundane 
problems that assume tremendous significance when 
you're inside the red suit. Most can be dealt with fairly 
easily. Each location, for example, is supplied with 
backup Santa suits, to guard against the inevitable 
problems presented by leaking infants. And signs an- 
nouncing that “Santa is off feeding the reindeer,” or 
some such excuse, are available to explain the old man’s 
absence while he is off heeding his own call of nature. 
Prospective Santas are also encouraged to do their own 
research, to become familiar with the year’s hot toys. 
One Santa, who has no children of his own, reports that 
he spends most Saturday mornings in November doing 
his homework — watching cartoons, to see what items 
are most frequently advertised. Says another, “If you 
don’t know what a Transformer is, or the names of the 
Masters of the Universe, you’ve blown all your credi- 
bility.” 

And at bottom, credibility is what the Santa business 
is all about, for two reasons. For the individual child, 
Santa Claus must be as believable as a myth sprung to 
life, as real as the imagination, and as bright as hope. 
And for the people who hire Santa — whether it’s the 
individual shopping mall manager or someone like 
Karen Richmond, who is responsible for thousands of 
them all over the country — there is the real danger 
that a substandard Santa Claus will hurt business. 

All of which makes this a most curious industry — a 
business that brings in customers for the shopping malls 
and money for the photographers who snap their 
shutters a million-and-a-half times a year. A business 
grown more complex and sophisticated, not to mention 
more cautious, as society has changed over the years. A 
business that at times seems more than a bit excessive, 
with its training sessions and background checks and 
detailed instructions for someone who is supposed to 
represent innocence and good cheer. 

Yet it is also a business that caters to hopes and 
dreams — those of youngsters, their parents, and the 
countless children of advancing years who also succumb 
to the power of the red suit and the white beard. Simply 
put, it is merchandising magic. That's not a bad line to be 
in, if you can keep a little of it for yourself. Oo 











digital audio player with optical 
pick-up, search, headphone jack, 
memory. Great entry level player! 


299°* 





JVC XL-V400 Compact disc player 
with easy operation, 15 track ran- 
dom access with remote, 2 speed 


search forward, independent 


suspension and much more. 


399°° 








LUXMAN D-404 Digital-audio com- 
pact disc player with Duo-Beta cir- 
cuitry, 3 beam laser pick-up, sep- 
arate power supplies, program- 
mable memory, and more. 


459°° 





DBX DX-3 Compact disc player 
that gives unique control over the 
tremendous sound and dynamic 
range of CD’s with 3 beam pick-up, 
digital filtering, and unsurpassed 


styling. 


gp 579" 
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SONY WMF75 Portable AM/FM 
water resistant cassette player. 
Great for all those outdoor ac- 
tivities and also a great gift idea. 


139°° 





MITSUBISHI HS430 4 head VHS 
Hi-Fi video cassette recorder with 
stereo tuner, excellent special ef- 
fects, freeze frame, high speed 
search forward and reverse, and 
more. 


949°° 





NIKKO NCD100 Compact disc 


ALPINE CAR SYSTEM featuring 
ALPINE 7162, AM/FM digital 
cassette deck with auto-reverse; 
ALPINE 3516, 18 watt per channel 
power amp plus a pair 6"’x9"' coax- 
ial speakers for the rear and a pair 
of 4-¥2" 2 way speakers for the 


front. 369° 





JVC RX500B AM/FM 100 
watt/channel remote controlled 
digital receiver with 7 band 
graphic equalizer, 30 station pre- 
sets, scan, auto memory, and 


more! 54995 





JvC KDV320 Auto 
cassette deck with two monitor 
full-logic mechanism, Dolby B & C 
noise reduction, fluorescent peak 
meters and compu-scanning con- 
trols. Designed for convenience 


reverse 


and performance. 


199°*° 
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JVC L-L10B Fully automatic linear 
tracking turntable with indepen- 
dent suspension system, low 
noise servo motor, and space effi- 


159° 


cient dust cover. 





HARMAN KARDON EQ-8 High 
technology equalizer compen- 
sates for all the imperfections 
found in listening environments. It 
features input level controls, 


overload indicators, and more. 





HARMAN KARDON VCD-1000 
VHS Hi-Fi video recorder with un- 
compromising sound quality and 
breathtaking video with 105 chan- 


. nel cable-ready stereo tuner, 4 


event/14 day programming, wire- 
less remote, and more! 


699°° 





SONY KV1981 Stereo color televi- 
sion with 19" flat square screen, 
one-gun picture tube, remote con- 
trol, and rosewood finish. 


599°° 





HARMAN KARDON VM100 25" 
Diagonal high resolution video 
monitor with excellent high 
resolution video monitor with ex- 
cellent transient response, auto 
color control, 3 video inputs, and 


high-tech styling. 749°5 


Gift Certificates Available 
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From stocking stuffers to 
complete home entertain- 
ment systems, Nantucket 
Sound has gift ideas to daz- 
zle your eyes and ears. Let 
us fill your holidays with 
audio and video entertain- 
ment systems for home or 
auto, video recorders, tape 
recorders, speakers and 
portable stereo. This year, 
end silent nights with gifts 
from Nantucket Sound. 





NGLE BELL 4\_— 
ROCK 


























GENESIS 22 SPEAKERS Give you 
a standard musical quality, lifelike 
stereo imaging, and full frequency 
performance. 6" woofer and life- 
time guarantee. 


$299.95/ pair 





You'll find Nantucket Sound stores at these locations: 
736 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; South Shore Plaza, 
Braintree; Hanover Mall, Hanover, Northshore Shop- 
ping Center, Peabody; Augustines Plaza, Route 1, 
Saugus; and at the Airport Rotary, Hyannis. 


Financing and professional installation available. 
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Cabbage Patch kid, real kid, robot kid: built to last 


Of cabbages 


The stars of toyland 


by Sherri Dalphonse 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 





Pac-Man games, and Smurfs. Alas, parents 

: know the story all too well: toys children have to 
have for Christmas end up buried in closets by the next 
year, as the promotion of new playthings begins. 
Understandably, then, adults who weren't quick enough 
last year to snatch up Transformer robots, Cabbage 
Patch dolls, or He-Man and Masters of the Universe 
action figures, consoled themselves with the thought 
that soon their kids would want something else anyway. 
And of course they did: they wanted Transformers, 
Cabbage Patch dolls, and He-Man warriors. Although 
these three toys are in their second, third, and fourth 


O nce upon a time, there were Rubik’s cubes, Atari 










and kings 


Christmas seasons, respectively, they remain the na- 
tion’s best-selling toys in an industry as beset by fads as 
the adult worlds of fashion and music. According to a 
top-10 sales chart in November's Toy and Hobby World 
magazine, Mattel’s He-Man and the Masters of the 
Universe, whose 1984 sales totaled $350 million, have 
captured the number one position. On the planet 
Eternia, He-Man (who, in Superman fashion, doubles as 
mild-mannered but still overly muscular Prince Adam) 
battles the evil Skeletor for Castle Grayskull and the 
secrets of the universe. Mounted on Battle Rams, Land 
Sharks, and Road Rippers, the Mattel warriors include 
Stinkor, Evil Master of Odors, with skunklike white 





stripes down its back and arms and an actual foul smell; 
Buzz-Off, a bee with muscular human arms and legs and 
a hatchet; and Moss Man, a clean-cut gorillalike beast 
covered with velvety green moss. 

The second most popular toys in the land, Hasbro's 
Transformers, are ingenious robots that seem almost a 
ploy to train children to put together their own 
Christmas gifts. With the right twists and turns, these 
planes, trucks, cars, radios, microscopes, cassettes, and 
cassette players become evil Decepticons and good 
Autobots from the planet Cybertron. With $100 million 
in sales in 1984 and another $100 million so far this year, 
Transformers have turned themselves into the most 
successful first-year toy ever. Cabbage Patch Kids, in 
sales slot number three, don’t turn into anything but 
profits for parent company Coleco — more than $540 

. million in sales since 1983. Although the individualized 
imps have faced intense scrutiny and often ridicule since 
their birth, more than 20 million children have opened 
their homes, and their parent's purses, for these orphans. 

One reason for the continued appeal of these three 
products may be that Santa’s elves failed to invent any 
original toys for this season. In an industry in which just 
300 of the almost 4000 toys created every year show any 
signs of success, many manufacturers have simply 
produced knock-offs or variations of last year’s best 
sellers. In the flood of fantasy warriors, schizophrenic 
robots, and homely dolls, the lack of novelty means no 
one is rioting for hot toys with the fury that made 1984 a 
record-breaking $12-billion sales year. (Trivial Pursuit, 
with about $400 million in sales last year, helped the 
industry reach this mark; as a plaything of adults, 
however, it won’t be considered here.) “If we had a 
Christmas wish,” said Douglas Thomson, president of 
the Toy Manufacturers of America, “we would wish for 
new toys that cause the same excitement as Cabbage 
Patch Kids did.” 

Granted, a handful of these imitative toys are giving 
the Big Three a run for consumer’s money. Trying to 
wrestle the number one spot away from He-Man are the 
World Wrestling Federation’s action figures — Hulk 
Hogan, Jimmy “Superfly” Snuka, Iron Sheik, Big John 
Studd, and Andre the Giant — who collectively have a 
firm headlock on the number-nine sales position. And 
though Rambo toys hadn’t found their way into the 
shops by mid-November, their appearance is expected 
to stir up sales. At numbers six and seven, Voltron and 
M.A.S.K. lie in wait for Transformers. Newborn Real 
Baby, at number 10, is trying to boot the Cabbage Patch 
princess off her throne. The year’s hottest new toy, the 

-number four Pound Puppy, is being “adopted” by the 
same compassionate numbers who embraced Cabbage 
Patch Kids. ' 

The only real innovation is reflected in two electronic 

Continued on page 36 








BUDGET FURNITURE 
SAVES YOU 
BIG BUCKS NOW! 


We’re Slashing Prices 
OMe Tims (aillgiMaliaiiias 
Just When You 


Need It Most. 


Come Save 50% - 80% 


Sofas 

Love Seats 

Chairs. 

Recliners..... 

Coffee & End Tables 
5-piece Dinnette Set 
Queen Size Sleepers 
Head Boards..... 
re 
Lamps....... 
Office Desks.... 
Office Chairs.. 
Double Dressers................ 
eh Pre 
Night Stands.. 


98.00 
68.00 
38.00 
148.00 
19.00 
68.00 
from 198.00 
from 8.00 
from 10.00 
from I) 
from 99.00 
from 99.00 
from 79.00 
from 58.00 
from 29.00 
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from 
from 
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“Plus Many Other Outrageous Values”’ 
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SALE! SALE! 


ON “NEW” DINING SETS 
Every New Casual 


Exceptional Values 


5-piece Dinette Set 


GET FURNITURE 
@@ RENTS & SELLS 






Dining Set 
On Sale Now! 
























From $99 to $399 







(Illustration Only) 











Hours M-F9-6 
Sat. 10-5 


Alliston 
Phone (617) 783-1020 
2 - 8 Harvard Ave. 
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Saturday evening. It’s been snowing all day. Forget 
shoveling walks on Sunday! With a Honda snowblower you 
can clear your sidewalks and driveway with ease. Featur- 
ing either tracks or wheels, Honda’s 5.5HP self-propelled 
snowblower cuts through snow and blows it up to 39 feet. 
% And with three forward speeds and 
\ reverse, you can work at your 
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For optimum performance and safety 
we recommend you read the owner’s manual 
before operating the unit. 


©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 


HOND: Equipment 


Its a Honda 


Honda of Boston 


916 Commonwealth Ave a= 
Boston « 734-8200 


Power Ec Uilelaatoal 
Headquarters 
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Toyland 


Continued from page 34 

talking bears, the pricey Teddy 
Ruxpin (about $70) and A.G. 
Bear (a more bearable $30). Rux- 
pin moves, talks, and sings, all in 
synchronization to a changeable 
cassette tape. A.G. responds to a 
child’s voice by repeating the 
child’s words or saying some- 
thing of its own. In fact, the 
stuffed-animal trade in general is 
about the only other area selling 
well. Number eight, My Little 
Pony, comes with a brushable 
mane and tail and enviable 
coordinated gowns, handbags, 
furs, and shoes (always two 
pairs). Green and blue Care 
Bears, tattooed with rainbows, 
hearts, and flowers, compete 
with the hybrid Wuzzles collec- 
tion of yellow bears with butter- 
fly wings and blue seals with 
pink moose antlers. 

These innocent little Wuzzles 
suggest an emerging trend in toy 
manufacturing: forget conven- 
tional-looking toys — mutations 
are in. The success of He-Man 
has spawned a world of half- 
human, half-animal creatures 
that look as if they’ve lived 
through a nuclear holocaust, just 
barely. Although a smaller but 
still Waspy G.I. Joe has re- 
emerged after several years 
furlough to rank fifth on the 
chart, today’s superheroes more 
often than not have sprouted cat 
fur or antennae and ride into 
battle on souped-up beetles and 
spiders. 

There are even some dolls that 
have taken the unusual to an 
extreme. In an attempt to com- 
bine the soft-doll look with the 
lovability of the traditional teddy 
bear, Kenner has introduced a 
cute, cuddly hybrid. Square- 
headed, plush Hugga Bunch 
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dolls live in Hugga Nooks or 
Nooklets in Huggaland. And if 
that weren’t enough, Huggins, 
Patooty, Cushy, Hugsy, Fluffer, 
Impkins, and Tweaker all wear 
Tutu Pretties and Swimmy Suits. 

With these oddities on the 
market, it’s no wonder that He- 
Man, Transformers, and Cabbage 
Patch Kids still sell. Besides the 
absence of any real competition, 
their scarcity last year has played 
a key role in their continued 
appeal this December. Lucky was 
the child in Christmas ‘84 whose 
parent trampled a neighbor to 
reach that last Transformer. Mis- 
erable the one with number 225 
on the Cabbage Patch waiting 
list. The shortage gave status to 
those who actually had one. In a 
nation run by the Joneses, the 
“had nots” looked hopefully to 
this Christmas, wanting nothing 
more than their share of the 
American pie. Sc who can blame 
the tykes for having He-Man, 
Transformers, or Cabbage Patch 
on the brain? Little Joey and Suzy 
can now wake up in the morning 
on Cabbage Patch sheets, brush 
their teeth with a talking He-Man 
toothbrush, slip on a Trans- 
formers T-shirt, and skip off to 
school with a Cabbage Patch 
lunch box, He-Man notebook, 
and Transformer eraser. 

In addition to the promotion of 
these licensed accessories, 
advertisements for these toys, 
particularly for He-Man and 
Transformers, confront kids at 
every turn: when Joey and Suzy 
return home from school, they 
can sit down to watch a solid 
two-and-a-half- to three-hour 
block of cartoons based on these 
toys. Snoopy and Bugs Bunny 
may have struggled for years as 
cartoon characters before getting 
their stuffed footprints on toy 
store shelves, but today’s car- 
toons waste no time in producing 
overnight toy stars. Products now 
hit the stores before the programs 
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hit the airwaves, in effect making 
the shows 30-minute com- 
mercials. According to a March 
Business Week article, since the 
elimination of children’s pro- 
gramming guidelines in 1983, the 
number of toy-based shows has 
risen from 14 to 40. “Marketing 
today has gotten so sophisti- 
cated,” explains Toy and Hobby 
World editor Rick Anguilla; “it's 
too big an investment to get just 
one year out of a toy. But despite 
all the sophistication, they're 
good toys, all unique in a certain 
way. It really does get back to the 
solid appeal of a toy.” 

The limited interest in E.T., Mr. 
T. and Michael Jackson dolls, 


‘suggests that kids aren’t always 


sold on heavy publicity. To their 
credit, Cabbage Patch dolls lack a 
regular TV show yet will proba- 
bly sell $60 million more this 
year. He-Man, Transformers, and 
Cabbage Patch items owe much 
of their success to good quality, 
simple appeal, and the reflection 
of some traditional values. Since 
the 19th century, action figures 
such as toy soldiers and cowboys 
and Indians have captured chil- 
dren’s imaginations in battles 
against the forces of evil. While 
some individuals argue that the 
fantasy world of He-Man 
promotes violence, their prede- 
cessors waged equally ferocious 
battles. As Phyllis Sharpentier 
says of her 6-year-old son, John, 
who has every He-Man figure 
but one, “He's got a toy sword, 
and he gets more carried away 
with that.” 

Transformers may likewise 
prove as harmless as the androids 
of old. On today’s playgrounds, 
children charge into imaginary 
battles yelling “Transform!” — a 
far cry from “Fire!” or “Kill!” 
Non-electronic Transformers 
may be teaching the same skills 
that erector sets and building 
blocks have for years. “I tell you 
it adds to dexterity,” says Suz- 
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anne Sauer, patting her 4-year- 
old son, Joey, on the head. “In 
fact, his teacher told him he had 
the best dexterity in the class. He 
just sits there and whips these 
things together.” 

Cabbage Patch Kids, mean- 
while, have acted like the Pied 
Pipers of toyland, driving out all 
the undesirable dolls. Gone are 
the hard plastic, perfect-looking 
dolls that whine, burp, spit up, 
and wet. Today's durable, soft- 
sculpted vinyl models leave more 
of their bodily functions to the 
child’s imagination. They are 
confident of their appeal as cudd- 
ly beings, and their names reflect 
this change: Pudgie Baby, Pretty 
So Soft, Soft and Lovable, Chub- 
bykins. 

While many He-Man, Trans- 
formers, and Cabbage Patch 
clones may possess the attractive 
qualities of their prototypes, most 
of these take-offs seem to have 
forgotten a lesson that the 
makers of Barbie and Matchbox 
cars mastered a long time ago. 
Children get bored easily by one 
toy, but toys that exist within 
expandable collections mean 
many more hours, and years, of 
playtime. Since He-Man and 
Transformer characters multiply 
like rabbits, any kid who wants a 
complete collection will keep 
yearning for the latest robots and 
warriors. With no two Cabbage 
Patch dolls alike, many a child is 
unsatisfied with only one 
adopted baby in her make-be- 
lieve nursery. Furthermore, Cab- 
bage Patch dolls come with an 
enormous entourage of Preemies, 
World Travelers, pet Koosas, and 
Show Ponies. This year Coleco 
has added a new Cabbage Patch 
Kid with a tooth, one with 
eyeglasses, another with big ears, 
girl twins, boy twins, boy-and- 
girl twins, designer fun furs, 
playpens, carriers, merry-go- 
rounds, and rhusical buggies. 

Despite the traditional over- 
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tones of the three best sellers, He- 
Man, Transformer, and Cabbage 
Patch may have unleashed rather 
untraditional desires in their 
child consumers. With little girls 
asking for Transformers and He- 
Man sets, manufacturers saw fit 
to do them one better by creating 
She-Ra and Golden Girls, two 
lines of female action figures. 
Conversely, almost 20 percent of 
Cabbage Patch dolls belong to 
little boys, and now My Buddy, 
the first dolls for preschool boys, 
is selling briskly. Equality may 
have finally reached toyland. 

“I Know some girls who al- 
ready like the He-Man figures,” 
says Karen Koslof Rose, clinical 
social worker at the Boston Psy- 
chotherapy Association. “There's 
a little more acceptability for girls 
to be tomboys and play with 
action figures than for older boys 
to have dolls. I think once it 
becomes socially acceptable for 
boys to have dolls, they'll be- 
come more appealing. It’s a good 
idea, because boys have the same 
needs as girls. Throughout his- 
tory, kids have always liked 


action figures because they’re a. 


way of managing aggression and 
helping them feel more powerful. 
On the other hand, kids are also 
interested in cuddly things, for 
that sense of being nurtured that 
they also need.” 

It remains to be seen whether 
He-Man and the Masters of the 
Universe, Transformers, and 
Cabbage Patch Kids will continue 
to satisfy the dual needs of boys 
and girls and become classics 
alongside Raggedy Ann, Gumby 
and Pokey, Silly Putty, Slinky, 
and Etch-A-Sketch. But if parents 
find Cabbage Patch dolls and 
Transformer robots lost in closets 
next to Smurf and Pac-Man toys, 
they can be sure some new, riot- 
provoking plaything has already 
caught the attention — maybe 
even the imagination — of their 
children. 0 
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Would you let Bozo... 


.». repair and calibrate your tape machines, 
console, or signal processing? 


. .. design, wire or upgrade your studio? 
































... tune your control room or 
sound system? 


Watch out, there are a lot of BOZOs out 
there! Our staff has made major 
records, built and run recording 
studios & sound systems 
for 16 years. 
Call us first! 











Encincerinc & Aupio 











Repair SERVICES 
161 Mass. Ave., Boston 


262-0155 or 897-8459 
24 Hour Answering Service 












David “db” Butler 
Director of Engineering 
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New RCA 
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ProWonder Camcorder 
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Full Vis — — 

Uses Standard 

VHS Cassettes 

Built-in 

Microphone 

Electronic 

Viewfinder/ ong 

Playback Monitor 

\ LCD Tape Counter 

Dati Bn Science 

pe aga 6:1PowerZoom  AutoFocus 

Datery. —.. Lens 7 
Portable, Versatile and 
VHS-Compatible Simple to use. .. 

shoot! 

RCAs new ProWonder is a VHS video recorder and camera in one 
Self-contained.unit. And unlike other camcorders that need special Les full-size 
tapes, the ProWonder uses standard VHS cassettes . . . with no pep gail 
adapters, no fuss and no confusion. needed! 














AC/DC Versatility— 
Rechargeable 
Battery Included 


Playback Controls 








« Full VHS uses standard VHS cassettes for 
playback on your home VCR . . . no in-between steps. 


e Pl & recording versatility—review tapes through view- 
finder VOR Wana rie or staidand TV and Pro nder 
can record from a VCR or video monitor. * 

ble battery, AC 


¢ Deluxe accessories included—rec 
adapter, audio/video cable, carrying handle, shoulder strap, 
earphone. 


*Optional RF oe required for standard TV playback; 
optional input cable required for external video recording. 


FREE 


Deluxe 
Carrying Case 
with Purchase 


$149 Suggested 
Retail Price 


Offer ends 12/31/85 





See your local RCA dealer 
for details 
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people who will leave homes, jobs, schools and families to 


walk from Los Angeles to Washington, D.C. Our one goal: global papas. ha. ghee 
nuclear disarmament. We will walk 15 miles a day. 255 days. Your contributions are tax deductible 
3,235 miles. [J Yes! | want.to march. Send me an application. 


‘citizens movement so massive that world leaders will have no 


choice but to take nuclear weapons down. .53 
If you're over eighteen or accompanied by a parent, in ‘een rear eee 
good physical condition and ready to give nearly a year of your Daytime phone ( ) _____________Other phone( — 
life, then step forward. See how far your courage can take you. eRe! COLES RES EE TNE a a 


THE GREAT PEACE MARCH 
Le T() MARCH OR TO MAKE A TAX DEDUCTIBLE CONTRIBUTION, CALL TOLL FREE ——— 
1-800-453-1234 


VISA & M/C ACCEPTED 


ON THE LINE. 


THE LINE THAT LEADS TO THE END OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


PF 
— 
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= PRO-PEACE YES! CARD 


Please make checks payable to PRO-Peace. 





On March 1st, 1986 be one of five thousand 


j Yes! Enclosed i tribution of: C $500; 0 $100; 0 $50; 0 $25; O$ 
We need you to make it happen. We need you to createa © Fyveslvarttonap 



































THE BIGGEST JEAN 
SELECTION IN BOSTON 


Levis 
WESTERNWEAR 


§01’s shrink-to-fit 


505 Straight-leg, blue denim 
Straight-leg, black denim 
Straight-leg, white denim 

705 Student-cut, “super slim” 
to 30” w. 

701 Student-cut pre-washed 501 

to 29” w. 

40509 pre-washed 

straight-leg “indigo” 

§17 Boot-cut, blue denim 
boot-cut, black denim 
boot-cut, tan denim 

Stretch Jeans 

“Bush” jean Corduroy 

straight-leg jeans 

(assorted colors) 

Corduroy boot-cut jeans 

(assorted colors) 

LADIES 

501’s shrink-to-fit 

505 straight leg prewashed 

Kids shrink-to-fit 

boot-cut 

cords 





stonewash blue 
pre-washed black 
pre-washed gray 
pre-washed ash 
pre-washed natural 

Levi’s For Men 

“Two Horse” 

Stretch Denim “Action” jean 
cords - navy, brown, tan 
hopsack - navy, brown tan 


MEN’S - WOMEN’S « 
CHILDREN’S « 

BIG & TALL MEN’S 

Up to 40 inch legs & 60 inch waist 
Stonewash « Unwashed ¢ Pre- 


washed ¢ Student cut « Regular Cut 
e Gentleman ’s Cut « Slim fit « Stretch 


Denim Jackets 
Men's & Children’s « Up to size 52 « 
Regular & Longs Unlined « 
Pre-washed & Unwashed ¢ 
Regular ¢ Black « Natural « 
Sherpa Lined « Blanket Lined « 








NEW LARGER LOCATION 


invalkes 


Riding Apparel 
122 ion St., Boston 
423-9050 
Tues.-Fri.: 9-8 p.m. 

Mon. & Sat.: 9 a.m.-5:45 p.m. 
Sun.: 12 noon-5:45 p.m. 





VINTAGE 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE | 


For Your Driving Pleasure 


NOW LEASING 
STRETCH LIMOUSINES-SEDANS — 


SPORTS & FO 


‘MALS ~ 


WITH UNLIMITED MILEAGE 


Available to Your Company With or Without Our Chauffeurs 
By the Hour - Week - Month « (3) Three Hour Minimum’ 


Read Our Vehicle List 


Dillinger & Gaines Fleetwood 
Black leather interior- 
console-bar-tape deck-tinted formal separation-moon-roof. 


Black Sadtiod leather interior-color Weide wart ooneole-ber ened 


tape deck-tinted formal separation. 


leather interior-color TV-side 


Maloney - Featuring: Brown 
-tinted formal separation. 


walnut console-bar-tape 


Featuring: Red padded leather interior-color TV-side chrome con- 
sole-bar-tape deck-tinted formal separation-moon roof. 


All of our stretch limousines can be rented through your company 
with or without our drivers/gas: 

($20.00) Twenty dollars per hour up to 5 hours 

($17.00) Seventeen dollars per hour 6 hours or more 

($225.00) Two hundred and twenty-five dollars for 24 hours 

$1000.00) One thousand dollars for 1 week 

$1600.00) One thousand six hundred dollars for 2 weeks 

3000.00) Three thousand dollars for 1 month 

($5000.00) Five thousand dollars for 2 months 

($500.00) Five hundred dollars deposit on ALL rentals of 1 week or more. 

With our chauffeurs and our gas: $25.00 Twenty-five dollars per hour plus 15% 


gratuity. 


With red leather interior: fully equipped for your nny pleasure. 
This Jaguar can be rented through your company with or without 
drivers/gas: 

($200.00) Two hundred dollars for 24 hours, unlimited mileage 

($300.00) Three hundred dollars for 48 hours, unlimited mileage 
($900.00) Nine hundred dollars for 1 week, unlimited mileage 

You can also rent this car by the hour for $17.00 per hour with a a 3 hour 
minimum, plus gas and insurance. 


A monthly rate is available upon request. 
With our chauffeurs & our gas: $25.00 Twenty-five dollars per hour plus 15% 


gratuity. 














4 Passenger 
Available with your chauffeur and your gas: ($10.00) Ten 


Dollars per hour 
Available with our chauffeur and our gas: ($20.00) Twenty 


Dollars per hour plus 15% gratuity 


All One of a Kind Show Cars 
For That “Special Occasion” 


6 Passenger : 
This Cadillac is only available with our chauffeur and gas: 
($25.00) Twenty five dollars per hour plus 15% gratuity. 


1932 Black & Maroon Studebaker President 


5 Passenger 


with Open Front 
7 Passenger 


1941 Black Formal Cadillac 60 Special 


5 Passenger 


5 Passenger 


3 ae « built for the President of Packard 


with white trim and rumble ‘seat sty 
2 + 2 Passenger : 


5 Passenger 


All of our Vintage Limousines can be rented by your compan 
with our chauffeur and our gas for the low price of ($250 50.00) 
Two hundred and fifty dollars for 4 hours of riding pleasure. 


Over 4 hours: ($60.00) Sixty Dollars per hour. 


LOOK FOR OUR NEW STRETCHES & FERRARI TO BE 
ARRIVING SOON!!! 


And Call 


JEFFREY D. FURST 
VINTAGE LIMOUSINE SERVICE 


186 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
617-267-4079 
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4 FASHION EXCESSORIES 


by Leila Prelec 

Don we now our gay apparel — it’s time to dress to the nines 
and go out and party. In sequins, studs, and gold lamé, you 
can be sure that your clothes won't get tired before you do. 


6 VANITIES FAIR 


16 


by Robin Vaughan 

If you're wondering what to give the ladies this year, you 
might take a few hints from the dressing table. Crystal 
perfume bottles, combs and brushes, or sachets are little 
things that make every woman feel better — even if they're 
above and beyond the call of beauty. 


SKINS OF THE FATHERS 

by Robin Vaughan 

There will always be a few hold-outs who refuse to be 
convinced, but more and more men prefer quality skin-care 
products to the drugstore variety. They make nice gifts, unless 
your boytriends, brothers, or fathers still think skin care is sissy. 
God rest ye, wary gentlemen. 


ALL THAT GLITTERS 

by Missy Daniel ; 

Jewelry is always a precious gift. but you don't have to shop 
at Shreve’s to find it. Many galleries around town exhibit fine 
jewelry designed by artists and crafted from unusual stones, 
metals, or shells. Certainly, all that glitters is not old-fashioned. 


CHEAP FRILLS 

by Therese Frare 

New England has sprouted a plethora of factory outlets, 
where you can find shoes, coats, and designer dresses for 
considerably less than at shopping malls. Now you don't have 
to be frightened by your next clothes encounters. 


CREATURE COMFORTS 

by Vicki Hengen 

Just think of all those favors Spot has done for you. When you 
weren‘t home, he watched the house. When you were, he 


ONTENTS 


watched TV with you. And. unlike the neighbors, he never 
complained about the party that lasted for three days. In 
short, he deserves a little token of your esteem this season. 


18 TO THE MANOR BORNE 


by Julie Lockhart 

Domestic-type Christmas presents don't have to be boring — 
there are a lot of things out there that could really enhance 
the living quarters of someone you love. ‘Cause there’s no 
place like home for the holiday loot. 
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by Lisa Deeley Smith 

Buying gifts for someone's Christmas stocking is an art. It takes 
years of practice to get it down — do you spring for the fancy 
underwear, the vice-grip, or the animal soap? In case you 
need help, here are a couple of hints, so that your stockings 
may hang by the chimney with flair. 


O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 

by Sherri Dalphonse 

Sturbridge, Massachusetts, boasts a miniature nativity scene 
that beats the one in your neighbors’ yard hands down 
George Duquette has been studying the customs of the Holy 
Land for years. You might say his whole life is a créche course 
in Christmas. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS, BIG CITY 

by Liz Koch 

When it comes to decorative panache, New York City is the 
queen bee at Christmas time. But aside from the tree at 
Rockefeller Center and the windows at Saks — there are some 
other, less obvious places you should see. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 

by Robin Dougherty 

For married couples, the holidays become a frustrating 
balancing act between parents and in-laws. For children of 
divorced parents, a division of loyalties is inevitable, and 
there’s not much chance of pleasing ever ybody all of the time 


HOLIDAY CALENDAR 

by Lisa Deeley Smith 

Handel's Messiah, the Boston Ballet’s Nutcracker, A Christmas 
Carol, and other specialties of the season. 








Copyright 1985 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc rights 
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hristmas is almost upon 
{ us; it will soon be time to 

don our gayest apparel 
and go out on the town. In recent 
years there’s- been a minor revo- 
lution in evening wear — a shift 
toward an “anything goes” at- 
titude about black-tie attire. Even 
proper New Englanders are _re- 
examining their puritan notions 
of proper dress. Clothes have 
become more fun and more 
whimsical — and, on the whole, 
more flamboyantly ornamental. 

Nowhere is this revolution in 
taste more evident than in de- 
corative accessories — for men, 
brightly colored cummerbunds, 
scarves, pocket squares, and bow 
ties; for women, fancy cocktail 
hats, “diamond”-flecked gloves, 
vibrant oversized necklaces, and 
small, jeweled evening bags — all 
clearly useless items that 
celebrate the importance of 
fashion and fantasy. 

An evening dress by the Italian 
designer Mimmina at Martini 
Carl (77 Newbury Street) comes 
with a matching jet-and- 
rhinestone necklace, an indica- 
tion that accessories are an inte- 
gral part of an outfit. Bloom- 
ingdale’s four-button-length 
wool-jersey gloves are outfitted 
with black chain bracelets set 
with fluorescent multicolored 
stones. According to Eileen Stan- 
ford, manager of the women’s 
division of Martini Carl, “You 
could almost say that clothes are 
becoming accessories to ac- 
cessories.” If you are. still 
searching for the perfect holiday 
gift, take some tips from the 


gloriously impractical sugges- 
tions that follow. 
When shopping for ladies’ 


gifts, keep in mind that this year’s 
look in women’s evening ac- 
cessories emphasizes extreme — 
often exaggerated — femininity. 
One of the most popular looks is 
that time-honored emblem of 
femininity, the veiled hat. In 
every department store, and in 
most boutiques, you will find a 
good selection of sculpted, dressy 
tricorns, calots, and_ pillboxes 
with matching veils, lamé rib- 
bons, sprinklings of rhinestones 
and sequins, and feather or silk- 
cabbage-rose trims. “It seems 
hard to believe,” says Catherine 
Davis, manager of women’s ac- 
cessories at Neiman-Marcus, “but 
the most outrageous hats sell 
first. Princess Diana and Alexis 
Carrington have brought them 
back. Everyone talks about their 
hats.” 

This year’s most fanciful head- 
wear is designed by the New 
York firms of Eric Javits and 
Whittall & Shon, who worked 
together as Whittall. & Javits 
before parting ways last year. 
Javits’s hats are very dramatic, 
almost theatrical. “I had to find 
new solutions to establish myself 
as a separate entity,” he says. “I 
have a Thai apprentice who told 
me that my hats reminded her of 
things she had seen in ancient 
Siamese scrolls and paintings. 
She bruught me some old books 
— and there they were, my hats! 
So I started to consciously play 
around with the Oriental theme.” 
One of Javits’s exotic creations is 
“The King and I,” a_ velour 
evening toque with jeweled- 
braid trimming (about $80 at 
Bonwit Teller). Another is a white 
teardrop topped with a horsehair 
rosette bigger than the hat itself 
with wire filaments sprouting out 
from the center in a spray of pink 
organza, rhinestones, and 
nacreous sequins (about $100 at 
Neiman-Marcus). Among Whit- 
tall & Shon’s creations is a gold- 
lamé pillbox, adorned with a 
huge art-deco bow (about $98 at 
Le Chapeau, in Copley Place). 
“Our hats are neither serviceable 
nor serious,” says milliner Elliot 
Whittall. “They are hair orna- 
ments.” 

Don Andersen, another impor- 
tant name in millinery design, is 
showing a veiled pillbox, worn 
angled toward the front and 
embellished with a slim bouquet 
of long, diamond-studded 
peacock quills — an outstanding 





Millinery at Neiman-Marcus: old-fashioned hats are all the rage. 





Fashion Excessories 


Evening wear for the holidays 


example of sophisticated glamour 
(about $92 at Saks Fifth Avenue). 

Yves Saint Laurent at Copley 
Place sells beaded veils in a 
variety of colors for about $110 
apiece. The veils are designed to 
accompany the Saint Laurent fez 
(about $220), a recurring theme in 
the Saint Laurent fall/winter col- 
lection. One piece of veiling is 
large enough to be wrapped 
around the fez and knotted in the 
back. A _ rhinestone-studded 
black-velvet beret (about $380) 
and black suede gauntlets (about 
$440), both featured in the grand 
finale of Saint Laurent’s Paris 
show, are also available. 

Le Chapeau at Copley Place 
(with another branch in Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace) offers a wide 
selection of sequined berets in 
different colors, as well as a rich 
array of evening hats, several of 
them in one-of-a-kind Victorian 
styles. Some are wide-brimmed, 
some teardrop-shaped, and some 
tiny and round. They are hand- 
crafted from patches of brocade, 
velvet, cotton floral prints, and 
corduroy and are trimmed with 
plumes, veils, and baubles such as 
small plastic ballerinas. “They 
also make pretty wall decora- 
tions,” says John Kanoules, the 
store’s owner. 

“Today's evening hats are so 
ornamental,” concurs Neiman- 
Marcus's Catherine Davis, “that 
women are collecting them as 
curiosities.” Indeed, 55-year-old 
Ruth Tudos, a registered nurse at 
Lincoln Hospital in the Bronx, 
whose orange-sequined _ beret 
caught my eye in Copley Place, 
claims to have 30 sequined 
berets. “I wear them to work to 
give people a lift,” she says. 

Hair combs, are a flattering 


by Leila Prelec 


alternative for the woman. who 
doesn’t feel comfortable in hats. 
Saks Fifth Avenue sells combs 
lined with large but tasteful satin 
bows that lie flat on the head 
(about $25). Bloomingdale’s has a 
large collection, including some 
trimmed with clusters of faux 
freshwater pearls, gemstones in 
various colors, rhinestones and 
pearls, feathers, and dangling 
strings of imitation diamonds. 

In many stores, somewhere 
near the combs, you’re likely to 
find an assortment of exquisitely 
feminine novelty gloves in vary- 
ing lengths. Fashionable again 
this year is Bonwit Teller’s inter- 
pretation of the lace fingerless 
glove: available in black organza, 
the glove stops in a horizontal 
line just before the knuckles 
(most fingerless gloves come to a 
sharp “V” at the knuckle of the 
middle finger and are anchored 
in place by an elastic loop hidden 
beneath the lace). Embroidered 
with gold thread in lacy patterns, 
the gloves come in elbow and 
wrist lengths. Another style is 
made of silk tulle, gathered at the 
wrist and spreading out into an 
elbow-length ruffle resembling a 
ballerina’s tutu. Among the 
store’s more heavily ornamented 
items is an elegant ‘40s-style pair 
of elbow-length, cotton-jersey 
gloves whose outside seams are 
dotted with tiny rhinestones. 
And as Miss Manners advises, 
“The lower the dress, the higher 
the gloves. The reason for long 
gloves is immodesty .... One 
would not want to put on an 
extremely low-cut dress only to 
have people stare at one’s bare 
elbows.” Divino, on Newbury 
Street, has chic cotton-jersey 
gloves from Paris for dresses with 


long, modest sleeves: they stop 
just below the wrist and are 
studded with small rhinestones 
(about $165). 

Such dainty evocations of the 
past might suggest that women 
are renouncing their hard-won 
freedom from passé definitions of 
femininity; but, as the perceptive- 
shopper soon discovers, there is 
nothing oppressive, prim, or de- 
mure about this look. On the 
contrary, its very excesses make it 
bold and assertive. Take pearls, 
for example — the quintessential- 
ly feminine gem. This year, pearls 
are at least five times the size and 
length of conventional, “lady- 
like” pearls. Filene’s carries Rob- 
in Kahn’s,96-inch-long multiple 
strands of artificial pearls in 
pastel pinks, grays, and browns 
(about $220). Eric Beamon’s im- 
itation freshwater pearls, strung 
on 45-inch-long ropes of suede, 
can be found at Divino. “As 
women become more confident 
in their identity, they feel freer to, 
experiment and play around,” 
says James Sullivan, fashion di- 
rector of Jordan Marsh. This 
means they are not afraid to wear 
blatantly fake jewelry such as 
Jeanne Peral’s black-sequined 
collier, rigide with glass “rubies” 
(about $220, at Theodora, 175 
Newbury Street), or three-inch- 
wide, rhinestone-trimmed Plex- 
iglas cuff bracelets (about $120, at 
Cyreld, in Coolidge Corner). Or 
Martini Carl’s multispike choker 
in champagne-colored glass 


(about $95). 
Costume jewelry is the 
number-one-selling accessory 


this year, though sensitive Euro- 
pean connoisseurs of fake would 
cringe at that label. “The word 
‘costume’ has a bad connotation, 








says Babak Veyssi, manager of 
Ylang Ylang, at Copley Place, 
whose “silver’-bead chokers 
with fat, steel hearts, rhinestones, 
and pastel-colored glass (from 
about $70 to $250) are among the 
most cheerful examples of the 
genre. “ ‘Costume’ implies that 
it’s dispensable. In France, we use 
the words ‘bijoux fantaisie.’ The 
basis is fantasy, which is in- 
dispensable.” As mod as Ylang 
Ylang’s jewelry seems, the 
boutique’s founder, Brigitte 
LeBlanc, claims that her de- 
signers have not invented any- 
thing. “Hearts, bows, and stars 
were very popular in the 1500s,” 
she says. “We recreate designs 
from the past, now especially 
from the Baroque era.” 

Not everyone can afford the 
glamour of a beaded Chanel 
evening gown, but a sprinkling of 
faux jewels will glamorize even 
the oldest, simplest all-black 
dress. “People are thirsting for 
glamour and escape,” says Kelly 
Butler, manager of accessories at 
Bonwit Teller. Hence, this year’s 
items are bolder and chunkier 
than last’s; the settings are regal, 
with enormous faux rubies, 
amethysts, and sapphires. Crown 
pins, crests, Maltese crosses, 
medallions, cabochons, gold 
coins, swag chains, huge teardrop 
pearls, charms, half-moons, 
bows, hearts, and rhinestones are 
the prevailing motifs. Bonwit 
Teller has its own collection 
(exclusively designed by Les 
Bernard) of fernlike rhinestone 
collars (about $240) with 
matching rhinestone _ bracelets 
(about $175), pins (about $90), 
and clip earrings (about $125), 
aptly named the Dynasty TV 
series collection. Churchill at 
Copley Place offers one-of-a- 
kind, vintage, ‘40s rhinestone 
bracelets — hand-set, signed, and 
dated (under $200), and machine- 
set copies made in Paris by Rafael 
Russo (about $72). The copies 
include some unusual pieces, 
such as a ‘20s epaulet with 
imitation opals and sapphires 
(about $185) and a Grecian 
“gold” collar bordered with a 
thick chain-and trimmed with 
four enormous “emeralds” in the 
center (about $225). Sara 
Fredericks at Copley Place has a 
good selection of Bulgari, 
Chaumet, and Buccelotti copies 
that go for up to $700. It is 
surprising that, while many of 
these elegant fakes are striving to 
look genuine, much of the real 
stuff is trying to look fake. For 
example, a sterling silver chain 
by Jondel and Nancy Ann Rise 
has a huge three-dimensional 
heart for a pendant ($625 at 
Neiman-Marcus). 

Costume jewelry has even 
found its way down to hosiery. 
Jordan Marsh carries Evan Picone 
stocking that have rhinestones 
encircling the ankle like a 
bracelet (about $15). Neiman- 
Marcus carries pantyhose by 
Christian Dior that feature jet- 
beaded, upside-down paisleys 
(about $12) or small rhinestone 
formations at the ankle that 
resemble footprints (about $10). 
Charles Jourdan’s black fantaisie 
pantyhose are sprinkled with 
gold stardust (about $11). Panty- 
hose by: Voila have scatterings of 
small rhinestones all over (about 
$25); others come with. three 
twisted strands of pink and green 
faux freshwater pearls nestled a 
few inches above the ankle, in a 
narrow bed of feathers, (about 
$24). 

Body-conscious belts in con- 
toured and cummerbund styles 
have ornamental clasps that look 
like brooches. “The strap may 
wear out, but you will always 
have the beautiful gold buckle,” 
says Jordan Marsh’s Marilyn 
Newman of Alexis Kirk’s snake- 
skin belts (about $270), whose 
pewter-base, abstract-shaped 
buckles have been dipped five 
times in different weights of gold. 
Portfolio, at Copley Place, carries 
one-of-a-kind belts with multi- 
pattern beading; one version, in 
white leather, is six inches wide 
and has a huge diamond-shaped 
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clasp covered with rows of 
rhinestones, silver-bugle beads, 
and imitation diamonds and 
pearls that echo the shape of the 
clasp (about $140). Cyreld in 
Coolidge Corner features a two- 
inch-wide belt of rhinestone 
“diamonds,” in a design more 
closely resembling that of a 
bracelet than a belt (about $65). 

Evening bags in_ startling 
shapes, bedecked with glittering 
beads and stones, look like jew- 
eled bibelots. Judith Leiber’s 
hand-crafted bags recall the paste 
jewelry fashionable in Europe 
before the French rvolution. One 
of her bags is a leather-lined, 
rhinestone domestic cat (about 
$1880 at Neiman-Marcus), which 
comes with a tiny matching cat to 
be used as a pillbox (about $95, at 
Neiman’s); another is a four-by- 
three-inch yellow and brown 
“envelope” (about $600, at Saks 
Fifth Avenue). The bags are 
molded in Europe; Leiber then 
beads them herself with Aus- 
trian-crystal rhinestones in New 
York. This year, Leiber graciously 
echoes the charm-bracelet trend 
with a new gold-metal trifle, the 
“Presentation Box,” inspired by 
the jeweled Faberge boxes 
presented by the czars and 
czarinas of imperial Russia to 
their ministers and friends as 
mementos of special occasions 
(about $1000 at Neiman-Marcus 
and $950 at Sara Fredericks, in 
Copley Place). According to Ter- 
rie Ozer, a buyer for Neiman- 
Marcus, these boxes were 
adorned with signatures, seals, 
precious stones, and ornaments. 
Thus Leiber has encrusted hers 
with multicolored charms, as well 
as her own signature. Most de- 
partment stores offer less ex- 
pensive versions (some in plastic) 
of her golden scallop-shell- 
shaped bags. 

Body Sculpture, on Newbury 
Street, has a few “scallop-shells” 
by Rafael Sanchez for about $320 
each. Portfolio’s gold-metal, spir- 
al-shaped bag with “diamonds,” 
which looks like a snail's shell, 
sells for about $125. Churchill 
carries gold-metal, egg-shaped 
evening bags by Miriam Haskell. 
One is detailed in front with a 
rhinestone cobra. The glitter of 
Whiting & Davis's conventional- 
ly shaped bags, which are avail- 
able in most department stores, 
comes from an unconventional 
medium — metal mesh, which 
feels and looks like fabric. The 
bags are available in rich shades 
of burnished copper, platinum, 
bronze, silver, gunmetal, and 
black. Jordan Marsh has metal- 
mesh earrings to match (about 
$25), and Filene’s has metal-mesh 
cowls with adjustable chain-and- 
hook closures. Whiting & Davis 
now also offers draped, low- 
dipped, gold-metal-mesh halter 
tops with leather ties (about $225, 
at Jordan Marsh), and metal- 
mesh hair combs in traditional 


colors, as well as in purple and 


turquoise (about $10, at Filene’s). 

Purses have been valued as 
gifts throughout the ages. Em- 
broidered bags appeared very 
often in the lists of New Year's 
gifts to Queen Elizabeth I. A 
purse is probably still one of the 
most practical gifts you can give a 
lady. 

* * * 

It seems that men are more 
creatures of habit, less willing to 
change their unfashionable ways 
than their female counterparts, 
though they seem to have taken 
to the razzle-dazzle in women’s 
wear well enough to try on some 
color themselves. Colorful cum- 
merbunds with matching bow 
ties and pocket squares are the 
most popular accessories for 
men, who are wearing them not 
only with tuxedos but with black 
suits as well. Saks Fifth Avenue 
has pleated silk cummerbunds 
with matching bow ties in red, 
white, Black Watch plaid, and 
red-and-black paisley. Bonwit 
Teller will be offering a box- 
check woven silk set: a bow tie 
(choice of pretied or self-tie, 
about $20) and cummerbund 
(about $48) in purple/black and 


teal/green combinations at its 
Men’s shop, which opens only 
for the holidays. Beylerian at 
Copley Place has an imaginative 
selection of cummerbunds (about 
$115), bow ties (about $35), and 
neckties (about $55) in conven- 
tional paisley patterns — the 
resurgence of these in women’s 
apparel has suddenly made them 
a la mode — in unconventional 
but subdued colorations. Some of 
the jacquard silk neckties have 
abstract purple and olive-green 
floral patterns that resemble the 
floral-tapestry look so fashion- 
able in women’s wear. A Boston- 
based artist, Selby DeVault, has 
sewn and dyed by hand, ex- 
clusively for Martini Carl, silk 
three-piece ensemblés of cum- 
merbund, bow tie, and pocket 
square with strange geometric 
patterns in burgundy, grey, 
pastel-blue, pink, Van Gogh or- 
ange, and fuschia tones (about 
$100). DeVault designed some of 
the fabrics in Saudi Arabia and 
had them woven there. Jordan 
Marsh features an array of Chris- 
tian Dior silk-charmeuse and 
silk-grosgrain cummerbunds and 
bow ties (self-tie and pretied) in 
solids (white, black, burgundy, 
and red), paisley prints, and 
pastels. 

The return of the “tuxedo 
look” also explains the current 
appéal of cuff links, studs, tie 
tacks, and opera scarves. Black 
onyx and mother of pearl con- 
tinue to be the best-selling stones 
for men’s evening wear. Men’s 
jewelry hasn't changed, but men 
are wearing more of it more 
often. The average price for a set 
of black-onyx or mother-of-pearl 
cuff links and studs in 14-karat 
gold is $70. Cuff links alone cost 
between $27 and $35. Alexander 
Julian has made his concession to 
the paisley craze with a pair of 
enamel Persian-paisley cuff links 
for Colours (about $26 at Jordan 
Marsh). Christian Dior offers a 
case of chamois leather with one 
tie bar, two collar stays, two 
collar bars (one eyelet and one 
clip), and tw6 sets ‘of cuff links 
(one French-knot style, the other 
Florentine oval) with matching 
tie tacks — all gold-plated — for 
about $42.50, also at Jordan 
Marsh. The royalist tendencies 
that have swept the country since 
the visit of Charles and Diana 
have also made their mark on 
men’s accessories. Jordan Marsh 
has “aristocratic” sew-on or 
snap-on crests, such as fleurs-de- 
lys and symbols of the Royal 
Army Corps and Royal Engineers 
(about $30 each). 

Scarves are longer this year 
and, like cummerbunds, they are 
available in a greater variety of 
colors. Susan Horton's cuddly 
hand-woven scarves (about $75) 
can be found in the men’s depart- 
ment of Jordan Marsh, but they’re 
also sold elsewhere as a women’s 
accessory. They come in the same 
colors for both men and women: 
royal blue, imperial purple, 
pumpkin orange, and white on 
charcoal. Cellini, on Boylston 
Street, has a selection of very 
elegant and unusual silk opera 
scarves and matching pocket 
squares (about $55). They are 
available in silver and white, 
yellow and black, gold and 
brown, and black and burgundy. 
“In Italy we like to stay within 
single color schemes for the 
evening — _ grays, blacks, 
browns,” says Jean-Pierre Safar, 
at Cellini’s. “The accessory 
should add some color, but not 
too much.” 

Despite the fact that the brown 
and black snakeskin suspenders 
for tuxedos (about $40) have 
practically sold out at Bloom- 
ingdale’s, it can’t yet be said that 
men’s wear is as adventurous as 
women’s. But men are dressing 
up more now than they have in a 
very long time. So put some flash 
and color on this year’s list for 
Santa — maybe even Krizia’s ‘40s- 
style green fox stole; its belly 
doubles as a change purse, and its 
head will be a refreshing, earthy 
note among all the glitter (about 
$600, at Jordan Marsh). 0 











CONSIDER IT SOLD WHEN 
YOU SELL IT THROUGH 
THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


lf you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, 
furniture, or fur coat, don’t soend more money than 
you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds 
are read by over 400,000 readers every week — readers 
who may be looking to buy what you are selling. 


Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you 
don’t sell it, we’ll keep running your ad FREE until you do. 


The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 
One of the few guarantees in life. 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Mastercard, Visa, and American Express accepted. 


THE BOSTON ix 


*Ad must be purchased two consecutive weeks in 
advance. Ad will run FREE as long as you Call 
Wednesday by noon to renew. Guarantee does 
not apply to all categories in classifieds 
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any people say they have trou- 
M ble finding gifts for women. 
This problem is entirely beyond 


my comprehension; | and any number of 
women I know could find something we 
desperately want in just about any store. 
Even if vou wind up as far afield as the 
local hardware store, a sister or female 
friend might appreciate a well equipped 
tool box, and a friend of mine swears that 
a fishing-tackle box is the best makeup 
case she’s ever had. (“It has these great 
little shelves!’’) 

If vou really don’t know what you're 
doing, however, and you're ready to 
surrender to the home-appliances op- 
tion, consider this: few gifts are more 
flattering or more foolproof than certain 
ultra-feminine extravagances. Imagine a 
19th-century vanity table; anything that 
would look well on top of it is almost a 
guaranteed hit under the Christmas tree. 
Not many women would let themselves 
fork over $60 for something like a crystal 
perfume bottle (especially if it’s empty), 
but they'd probably pause long enough 
to admire it in a shop window. 

Bottles are an obvious choice for this 
type of gift. Neiman-Marcus carries a 
good selection of crystal flacons and 
atomizers with long, silky tassels. They 
range from Deco-trendy West German 
imports in frosty pinks and lilacs to 
impeccably elegant Marcel Franck de- 
signs from Paris. At Fragrantly Yours in 
Copley Place, the choice of crystal and 
cut-glass decanters is broader, as is the 
price range (they start at well under $20 
and climb to about $100). Goods lingerie 
stores sell tiny, clay bottles with cork 
stoppers and colorful designs for $8 each. 
They're not traditionally ladylike but 
might better fit a more rustic bureau top, 
and they make nice stocking stuffers. 

At Goods, you can also find exquisitely 
embroidered Irish-linen place cloths, 
which work well as dresser- or vanity- 
top doilies (from $14 to about $50), 

whimsical papier-maché hand mirrors 
($20), and a full selection of decorative 
hair combs with beads, bows, faux gems, 
and marbled plastic designs. At Terra 
Cotta in Cambridge, you can pick up 
more old-fashioned hair combs adorned 
with antique-style brass plates (from 
about $5). 
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Vanities fair 
Feminine accessories 


by Robin Vaughan 


Drugstore-variety make-up  imple- 
ments are utilitarian, but they don’t look 
very interesting on a dressing table. Try 
giving a set of dyed natural-bristle 
cosmetic brushes; Joan Simmons makes 
them in a wide variety of colors and sizes 
(available in department stores). Fra- 
grantly Yours has a good-looking, wood- 
handled brush kit that comes with about 
a dozen pieces in all shapes and sizes for 
$9.98. 

Not everything that belongs on a 
vanity table really deserves to be seen. 
Cracked compacts and smudgy powder 


puffs can be discreetly stowed in attrac- 
tive whatnot boxes. Victoria’s Secret 
(Copley Place and the Chestnut Hill 
Mall) has virtually nothing but 
outrageously feminine boudoir items, 
including cushioned, lacey boxes for 
jewelry or make-up items as well as 
miniature satin pillows and lace-covered 
potpourri sachets. For an artier, less frilly 
vanity-box selection, try the Artful Hand 
Gallery in Copley Place. Hand-carved 
boxes in handsome wood combinations 
feature delicate Oriental scrollwork, 





are lined with suede-covered cushioning 
and range in price from about.$50 to 
$250. 

An open dish of potpourri is pretty and 
aromatic on a vanity table. Crabtree & 
Evelyn sells an extensive selection of 
dried herbs and blossoms; toss in a bottle 
of heady, country-scented potpourri oil 
to give an herb dish an extra fragrance 
boost. (The Crabtree & Evelyn store in 
Faneuil Hall also has beautiful crystal 
atomizers and decanters for about $20 to 
$75.) 

Caswell-Massey’s Papier-Poudre 
comes in booklets of powdered sheets, in 
three shades for dark, medium, or light 
skin tones. They’re attractively packaged 
and much neater on a dressing table than 
a tub of talcum ($7.50 for a three-book 
packet). At Caswell-Massey you can algo 
find sea-silk cosmetic sponges ($3 to $5) 
and natural-bristle complexion brushes, 
including the particularly quaint English 
Stage Powder Brush with satinwood 
handle and soft goat hair. 

For a traditionally feminine vanity 
table, sometimes the genuinely old is 
better than the merely old-fashioned. 
Check shops like Blue Moon on New- 
bury Street or one of the antique stores 
near the corner of Harvard and Brighton 
Avenues in Allston. You might luck into 
a special porcelain pitcher-and-basin set 
or a mother-of-pearl-handled brush kit. 
Bath and Closet on Newbury Street 
usually has a good selection of estate 
vanity items, and here you're likely to 
find a complete, matching set of enamel 
brushes, manicure implements, perfume 
bottles, and cream and powder jars. 
Miscellaneous finds may include ster- 
ling-silver-framed hand mirrors and sil- 
ver-capped bottles, antique, lace- 
bordered towels, and brass brushes. The 
store carries new items, as well; look for 
their pastel-dyed ostrich puffs (about $6 
to $35 each). 

Whatever you find, the nicest thing 
about giving vanity accessories as 
Christmas gifts is that you can almost 
never go wrong — they can be personal 
enough for a lover or tastefully formal for 
an office mate. And there’s something 
inexplicably elegant about a man who 


knows how to select a truly feminine gift 
Oo 


calligraphy, or raised floral designs. Most for a woman. 



































wishes you the 
De very best 
maw throughout the 
*: holiday season! 


From now till Christmas, Zodiac 
will offer 20% off selected 
merchandise to all our 
customers. On Sunday 
December 22nd please join us 
for Christmas Cheer from 2:00 - 
6:00 p.m. Our staff will be glad 
to help with gift ideas or gift 
certificates for that special 
person. Our holiday shopping 
hours are Monday - Saturday 
10:00 - 8:00 p.m., Sunday 12:00 
- 6:00 p.m. 
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y father was once accosted on 
Wall Street by a from 
Women’s Wear Daily. “What 
scent are you wearing, and why?” she 
demanded. Undaunted, he replied, “Brut 
33, because I can buy it in the drugstore.” 
At the time, I thought he was trying to 
say something in defense of “real” men 
— those who don’t need designer labels 
to exude style, who are not ashamed to 
wear a pharmacy-quality after-shave 
best remembered as the product en- 
dorsed by Joe Namath at the height of his 
Broadway Joe/Bachelors Three days. | 
know younger men who seem to feel this 
way about toiletries, too — they may 
bring in close to a six-figure income, but 
they’re walking around reeking of Old 
Spice. Manly men: confident, secure, 
unpretentious, right? But I’d lay even 
odds that any of them left alone in a 
room full of facial scrubs and clarifying 
lotions would try the stuff. 
Cosmetic-counter clerks, wives, and 
girlfriends agree that even those men 
most reluctant to sidle up to the Lauder 
for Men display have given in to some 
passing curiosity about beauty — uh, 
make that “skin care” — products, as the 
cosmetics industry is determined to have 
their men’s lines known. “They all want 
the stuff,” a saleswoman at the Pruden- 
tial Center Pharmacy once told me, “but 
they send in the girls to buy it or they just 
use their wives’.” If you believe that the 
best gifts are those that a person would 
love to have but would probably never 
buy for himself, you'll find that the 
burgeoning array of men’s cosmetics 
now on the market makes a happy 
Christmas-gift hunting ground. 
The practice of giving toiletries to men 
as Christmas presents has come a long 
way since the days when gimmicky 
cologne cannisters (remember Avon's 
“US Male” letter box?) collected dust in 
the medicine chest. Not only are the new 
men’s products respectably expensive, 
they can be a lot of fun to use; the 
cosmetics industry wouldn’t be giving 
the full-steam-ahead marketing treat- 
ment to these new lines if someone 
weren't buying them. Giving a 
coordinated grooming set to a man close 
to you can mean doing yourself a favor as 
well — especially if his present toilet is a 

















































cacophany of ill-matched splashes and 
soaps-on-ropes. 

What follows is an introductory guide 
to men’s cosmetics — I mean, skin-care 
products: 


Cologne 

When buying scent for a man — 
whether in cologne, eau de toilette, or 
after-shave form — you must imagine 
him immersed in it. Most men have little 
faith in subtlety. Fragrances that’ can 
stand up to an overdose without knock- 
ing down everything in their paths 
include L'Homme, by Roger & Gallet, 
Clinique for Men, and Guy Laroche's 
Drakkar Noire. It may be a good idea to 
avoid scents that smack of trendiness; 
Calvin, for example, may be a bit too 
sweet for a reluctant dandy, and the 
men’s formulation of Giorgio is as loud 
as the women’s. 


Skins of the fathers 


Cosmetics for men 


by Robin Vaughan 


Cleansers 

This is the fun stuff. Whether any of 
these scrubs and toners makes one whit 
of difference to one’s complexion is 
unimportant. They can’t hurt, and they 
usually feel good, even if only tempo- 
rarily. Some of the best cleansers include 
Clinique’s face soap and scruffing lotions 
(in three formulations for normal, dry, or 
oily skin types), Requisites’ Deep Pore 
Cleanser and Dry Skin Cleansing Cream, 
and California Interface’s Herbal Rub 
Scrub and Gripper Work-Out Mask. One 
friend of mine is partial to Jan Stuart's 
entire line of masks, scrubs, and toners — 
so much so that he gets riled when 
buttinsky salespeople from neighboring 
counters try to convert him to other lines. 
Jan Stuart is relatively pricey but contains 
only natural ingredients (less likely to 
irritate sensitive skin) and, judging by my 
friend’s flawless complexion, might be 
worth the few extra bucks. If it seems odd 
or insulting to give a facial cleanser as a 
gift, bear in mind that virtually anv 
manufacturer who makes a scrub or 
mask has an entire line of toners, balms, 
and shower gels to accompany it, and a 
complete set of anything is always better 
received than one lonely item. If you 
can’t afford the whole set, stuff a few into 


a stocking. Continued on page 8 
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Looking for an unusual gift? Or 
trying to find the right shade for 
that flea-market bargain? With 
over 100 different styles to 
choose from, we offer the largest 
selection of glass shades 
in New England. 


¢ Student Shades 
¢ Torchiers 
¢ Cased glass 
¢ Chimneys / 
Hurricanes 


2230 Mass. Ave. 
North Cambridge 
497-0770 
Open Wednesday- 
Saturday 








Skin 
Continued from page 7 


Hair products 

These should really only be 
given as stocking stuffers. A gift- 
wrapped bottle of hairspray 
would be pretty ridiculous. Try 
giving him a whole selection of 
hair groomers to play around 
with. Judging by their advertis- 
ing, Vidal Sassoon’s gel, mousse, 
and hairsprays are good enough 
for Andy Warhol and Olympic 
gold-medalist Steve Lundquist, 
and they do the job without a lot 
of scent or stickiness. Aramis’s 


Maltplexx gel styles hair without 
alcohol, which can have a drying- 
out effect; Chanel for Men makes 
a rather more high-status, nicely 
scented shampoo, and Philip 
Kingsley’s exhaustive line of hair 
treatments — from styling gels to 
Intensive Elasticizer Hair Condi- 
tioner and Scalp Stimulant — are 
marketed with such matter-of- 
fact, ““trichological” hooplah that 
even the least vain of men might 
be convinced that he needs them. 


Moisturizers 

Any man who has learned 
enough about skin damage and 
premature aging to apply 
sunscreen at the beach cares 


enough to try a moisturizer, 
especially now that so many are 
available in masculine; muscle- 
bound packaging. A good facial 
moisturizer actually does make 
scientific sense — you don’t need 
all the expensive ingredients such 
as collagen and assorted exotic 
proteins, but a_ high-quality, 
water-based lotion or cream can 
maintain a healthy moisture 
balance without leaving skin feel- 
ing greasy. For problem areas, 
Requisites makes a special eye 
gel that protects extra-sensitive 
skin such as the delicate tissues 
surrounding the eyes, and it can 
also help to reduce puffiness. 
All-over body moisturizers 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS SALE 


50% OFF 


We clean, fix, sell and buy rugs. 
1700A Mass Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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HAIR TODAY?? 
GONE TOMORROW 


(or very soon) 

Look great for the holidays with 
electrolysis, the only permanent 
hair removal method. 
KAREN A. TRUETT 
& SHEILA M. FORSYTH 
Registered electrologists 
¢ Disposable Needles 
* Medical Referrals 
¢ Convenient Hours 
11 Newbury Street 
5th Floor, Boston 
(617) 267-8180 




















150 Causeway Street 
Boston, MA 02114-1399 


Mail coupon to: Boston Caltics Yearbook 


Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 


————————— 





Now you can keep score with the Celtics, all season long. This beautifully produced, tul-color yearbook 
includes statistics and biography for each player and action photography by sports photograoher Dick 
Raphael The 1985/86 Celtics Yearbook is a limited 
edition — so be sure to order your copy now. 


Send me _____ ‘85/86 Boston Celtics 
Yearbook(s) at $5 each (includes $1 for postage 
and handling). , 

C1 Check or money order enclosed. 

OC Charge to my Mastercard, VISA, or American 


Express (circle which one) 








may also be appreciated, 
especially when dry, winter 
weather sets in, taking its toll on 
skin. Azzaro’s Active Moisturiz- 
ing Cream uses mineral oil to seal 
in moisture after a shower, Paco 
Rabanne’s Skin Maintenance 
adds avocado oil for extra 
smoothness, and Interface’s After 
Shower Body Hydrant provides a 
light-textured layer of protection 
against itchy dryness. 


Shaving supplies 

I took an informal poll among 
male friends, and most replied 
that their primary grooming con- 
cerns fall into the realm of 
shaving. That makes sense, con- 
sidering that it’s something to 
which they have to subject their 
faces every day. I’ve seen too 
many shaving-soap-and-bristle- 
brush sets collecting mildew 
beside the sink to recommend 
these as useful gift items. As 
quaint as they may be, few men 
get into the habit of actually 
using them. Better to give him a 
break from drugstore shaving 
creams in the shape of better- 
quality formulations. Armani’s 
Shave Foam helps to achieve a 
close shave while protecting the 
skin from nicks and cuts with a 
lubricating base. Requisites’ 
Blade Defense helps to protect 
against razor bumps and ingrown 
hair with a_ high-density 
moisturizing base, and Baxter of 
California’s Super Close Shave 
Formula guards against razor 
irritation. (Baxter products are 
available by mail only; call (800) 
421-3614 for product and price 
information.) 


Seasonal miscellany 

While you're at the men’s 
fragrance counter, check out the 
“special purchase” gifts you can 
pick up cheaply when you buy 
one of the major-label toilet 
items. This year, most seasonal 
gift offers appear to be weekend 
bags containing toilet items, and 
most of them are nice enough to 
give as gifts by themselves. 

If you like the idea of giving 


’ toiletries but would prefer a more 


Christmasy, traditional package 
than the department-store skin- 
care lines can offer, try ‘the 
apothecary shops — notably, 
Crabtree & Evelyn and Caswell- 
Massey. Here, “gentlemen's” 
toiletries are designed to appeal 
to old-fashioned, masculine sen- 
sibilities. Scents such as patch- 
ouli, lime, and sandalwood are 
big within this genre, and every- 
thing comes in jolly packaging 
redolent of an old-time barber 
shop. 
* * « 

I feel duty-bound to offer a final 
caveat about buying vanity items 
for the men on your Christmas 
list: forced exposure doesn’t work 
for évery man. I stuck what | 
thought was a really terrific spray 
talc in’ my father’s stocking last 
year and quickly learned that 
some men are simply intractable 
about what they use. “Don’t you 
feel like trying anything new?” I 
asked petulantly, slighted by his 
lack of enthusiasm. “No,” he re- 
plied flatly. “As a matter of fact, I 
resent being forced to. I’ve decided 
that when all those ladies in 
Bloomingdale’s converge to squirt 
me with cologne — there are two 
at every corner and they get you 
— I'm going to have a sprayer of 
my own and squirt them right 
back.” O 
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REASONS TO BUY 
A BRYANT 
FURNACE THAT 





DOESN'T 
NEED ONE. 


Free gas. A $50 U.S. Savings Bond. you install a Plus 90™ 
A pretty Rot offer, when Bryant's new that features a design to 
Plus 90's™ high fuel efficiency should wring out more heat for 











be reason enough. every dollar you spend for 
Buy a Plus 90™ before January 31, heating comfort. 

1986 and get the bond plus free gas for Call your participating 

the month of your choice. You can Bryant dealer now for 

even get a bond if you decide on a complete details. 

competitive brand's comparative model § Remember, 

if you get a written bid from us first. the offer is 


Two reasons plus many more when limited. 


MACLEAN COMMONWEALTH 
HEATING & MECHANICAL GAS 
(617) 232-3903 (800) 572-9300 
1-800-HOT-SALE 
(468-7253) 
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44 ithin almost all of 
W us is a primal urge 
to possess a small, 


tactile object with very personal 
associations,” writes jewelry his- 
torian Barbara Cartlidge. Many 
people agree that jewelry is the 
quintessential gift for just this 
reason. For those who further 
believe that jewelry should be art 
and that the best jewelry is 
unusual or one of a kind, jewelry 
designed by artists may be a 
perfect gift this season. 

Fifty art jewelers are represent- 
ed at Quadrum Gallery, in the 
mall at Chestnut Hill (965-5555), 
and the work shown there re- 
flects either “a real fashion at- 
titude”’ or “an academic attitude,” 
according to director Liz Rueven. 
Much of it displays both the 
exceptional craftsmanship and 
technical virtuosity that is usually 
considered academic and the 
boldness of fashion jewelry. 

In the gallery’s recent annual 
show, “Worked with Gold,” jew- 
elry by Debra Healy — earrings 
of pink tourmaline against a foil 
of etched onyx, a dressy deco 
pair of etched onyx, 18-carat gold, 
and diamond hanging earrings 
($100) — seemed to express the 
elegant mood of the holiday 
season. So do the chokers* of 
Patricia von Musilin: richly inter- 
twining strands of agate or 
haematite beads that feature a 
bold, cast-sterling or ivory piece 
($600 to $800). Also shown at 
Quadrum is the work of a young 
Philadelphia designer, Lisa 
Bischoff. In one of her most 
striking necklaces, the clasp, a 
silver disk, itself resembles a 
piece of sculpture amid strands of 
garnets and pearls ($500). 

Art jewelry, says Rueven, is 
“jewelry that does something.” 
Wearing jewelry, she believes, 
should be like exhibiting a paint- 
ing or a piece of sculpture. You 
feel it, see it, coexist with it. Some 
people may feel that buying 
jewelry at stores other than 
Shreve’s or Tiffany's is “like 
breaking the sound barrier,” she 
says with amusement, but the 
richness of art jewelry makes it 
well worth venturing beyond 





by Missy Daniel 


those doors. 
Quadrum ‘also represents or extremely fine silver wire, 
Shibata, a New York-based’ which she crochets into collars 


and necklaces. One of her recent 
works is a pair of earrings crafted 
from four-inch-long creamy 


Japanese designer. His rigid, cast- 
vermeil collar ($800) and 
matching bracelet ($550) rest like 
a ring of jacks upon the body, 


freshwater pearls left in their 


Metal-mesh scarf by Douglas Ferguson: easy to feel beautiful 


All that glitters 


Fine jewelry by artists 





conveying a formal quality. An 
undulating, gold-plated cuff, ti- 
tled “The Melancholy Swan,” 
also by Shibata, is a_ bold 
sculptural piece that can be 
matched with a pair of earrings. 
Quadrum’s prices range from 
$70 to $3000, with the bulk of the 
work costing less than $1000. 
Larry Seegers designs earrings in 
carved ivory, sterling, or gold 
plate, in leaf or crescent shapes 
($70). There are also sparkling 
necklaces of sterling and faceted 
rock crystal or strands of white 
agate, smoky quartz, and 
amethyst by Mark Spirito ($800). 
Perhaps the most exquisite 
craftsmanship is evident in the 
work of Jean Stark, who has 
revived the ancient technique of 
granulation, in which tiny grains 
of gold are painstakingly fused to 
a gold surface one by one. 
Quadrum recently exhibited one 2° 
of her necklaces with a hand- 
woven chain ($5000) and a green 
tourmaline ring ($2800), both of 
22-karat gold. 
Boston jeweler Yoshiko 
Yamamoto, who shows her work 
at Quadrum and at Ten Arrow 
Gallery in Cambridge, also 
employs the granulation tech- 
nique in some of her pieces. “It is 
simple and bold, yet delicate,” 
she says. Yamamoto has taught at 
the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for 11 years, and her jewelry 
is influenced as much by ancient 
Greek and Egyptian ornamental 
styles as by the natural world. It 
is extremely varied in style. (“I 4 
don’t have a style,” she avers.) 
Some of her most exciting pieces 
use intensely blue opals, rutilated 
quartz, gold, pearls, tourmaline, 


natural shapes, which dangle like 
icicles from delicate gold clasps at 
the earlobe ($1500). 
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Yamamoto’s approach is “to 
cooperate with the material.” 
Good art jewelry, she suggests, 


‘will last for generations. It should 


be comfortable and wearable, but 
never commonplace. “Anything 
to go with your body is an 
extension of your personality. It 
should enhance yourself.” 
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Yamamoto worked in Boston 
for eight years with Japanese 
jeweler Miye Matsukata, who 
was also the mentor for two other 
Boston jewelers, Nancy Michel 
and Alexandra Watkins. These 
women are now partners in the 
tiny Atelier Janiye (165 Newbury 
Street, Boston, 437-1130; hours by 
appointment only), and_ their 
work is also exhibited at Body 
Sculpture in Boston and Art Wear 
in New York. 

Watkins describes their work 
as displaying a very three- 
dimensional quality, and it is 
obvious in-her shapely necklaces 
and chokers, some of which are 
like large balls or scallops of 
wound gold or silver wire and 
ribbon — hollow, open, and airy 
at the core. Another design in- 
corporates large, very light- 
weight Cara Croninger resin 
beads, and another combines 
pieces of onyx, banded dramati- 
cally in gold. Still another is a 
long necklace made up of rather 
sharp-edged, angular pieces of 
18-karat -gold — _ inspired, 
Watkins said, by the bridges and 
construction work she sees on the 
train to New York. This piece, 
too, is very open and airy, and 
Watkins takes pride in knowing 
that “you look at it and don’t 
know how it’s all connected.” 
“Our pieces look better on than 


Carol Motty’s painted silk scarf: in the style of Jackson Pollock 


off,” Watkins observes. “They are 
for the body rather than the 
museum, the wall, or the case.” 
For her there are two stages to 
making jewelry: fabricating it and 
then “finding the person on 
whom it looks good.” Their 
jewelry, adds Michel, is for “the 
woman who is sure enough of 
herself to wear something dif- 
ferent, who has a strong design 
sense, who wants to make a 
statement, and who doesn’t have 
traditional values.” 

Both women have a strong 
sense of the modern, as well as 
the historic, and are willing to 
experiment with unusual com- 
binations of stones and artifacts, 
such as the antique turquoise, 
amber, pearls, coral, and peridot 
drops in one of Michel’s neck- 
laces ($2400) or the lavender 
jade, Egyptian faience beads, 
freshwater pearls, and garnets in 
another. Watkins combines de- 
licious large pink and small green 
faceted tourmalines in a pair of 
earrings. Yet another. unusual 
necklace by Michel is of large 
silver beads that have been oxi- 
dized black and decorated with 
24-karat-gold lines and arrows. 
The piece was inspired, she ex- 
plains, by thoughts of maps and 
buried treasure. 

* * * 

At Body Sculpture (127 New- 
bury Street, Boston, 262-2200), 
owner Mary Brenda Cortell says 
she tries to transcend the 
dichotomy of fashion jewelry and 
academic jewlery. Everything she 
shows is wearable — “that’s what 
makes jewelry,” she noted — and 
it all fulfills what she calls “the 
ancient reason” for wearing jew- 
elry: “It should make you feel 
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beautiful.” ; 

It is very easy to feel beautiful 
draped in the hand-painted metal 
mesh scarves of Douglas 
Ferguson. The smaller silver- or 
gold-mesh triangles ($200 to 
$400) are painted in sparkling, 
flourescent colors, and fasten 
around the neck or shoulders 
with velcro tabs. A larger loop of 
painted mesh ($1200) can be 
draped across the shoulders or 
hung across one shoulder onto 
the opposite hip. 

Artist Carol Motty, whose 
work is also shown at Body 
Sculpture, has added something 
quite new to her repertoire of 
rock-crystal pins and earrings 
embedded with aurora borealis. 
By painting colored silk chiffon 
scarves with dots, webs, and lines 
reminiscent of Jackson Pollock, it 
seems she has created a new 
fabric. The extreme lightness of 
the silk works wonderfully with 
the thinly applied silicon rubber 
work. The scarves vary in shape 
and price, from $60 for small 
pocket squares to $400 for the 
larger pieces. 

If you're looking for jewelry 
that is all holiday glitter and 
sparkle, the faceted earrings of 
Jessica Rose fit the bill. They are, 
says Cortell, “like wearing your 
own chandelier.” The earrings 
cost $100 to $140, and can be 












matched with necklaces. 

Body Scuplture also carries the 
work of prolific designer Robert 
Lee Morris, director of Art Wear 
and, according to Cortell, “the 
guru of high-fashion jewelry at 
the moment.” Morris does more 
production and cast work than 
one-of-a-kind pieces. He was the 
first to make oxidized-brass jew- 
elry, and its ancient-looking fin- 
ish makes it appear to be some 
lost archaeological artifact from 
another civilization, just scooped 
from the floor of the Aegean. 
Morris’s jewelry was used this 
fall to accessorize designer Don- 
na Karan’s new line of clothing, 
and the bold gold pieces possess 
a dramatic quality particularly 
his own. During December Body 
Sculpture will be showing 
Morris’s new spring and resort 
collections. 


* * * 

For jewelry of a different 
aesthetic altogether, MDF (284 
Concord Avenue, Cambridge, 
491-2789) is the shop to visit. 
Partners Matthew Feldman and 
Jude Silver say that they’re “all 
about color.” They strive to cul- 
tivate “a controlled, machine 
aesthetic,” presenting “abstract, 
non-representational work that’s 
strong and linear.” 

At MDF you'll find a hand- 
some pair of sterling button 
covers by Munich artist Sandra 
Sherman ($92), which have been 
cast, fabricated, and sandblasted. 
Kirsten Hawthorne’s unusual 
aqua-blue acrylic earrings are 
fabricated with tiny screws and 
given a sanded finish, for a 
beach-glass .look ($30 to $70). 
There are also earrings and cuffs 
of lightweight industrial heat- 
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molded plastic painted with auto 
body lacquer by Mark Levine 
($18 to $50) and hardwood 
bangle bracelets lacquered black 
and decorated with 24-karat gold 
foil ($40) by Cathleen Bunt. 

If your taste tends toward the 
brash and humorous, there are 
figurative pins and earrings by 
Linda Hesh: sterling man-eating 
fishes, gorilla arms, broken Ionic 
columns, little people leaning 
against little street lights of jasper 
and sterling, and “emotion” pins 
illustrating dominance and 
vengeance. This “narrative” jew- 
elry ranges in price from $60 to 

50 


Vermont designer Jim 
Worcester, who signs his pieces 
Mo Jo Prol, makes cartoonlike 
pins representing heads of 
wolves and Scottie dogs from 
black acrylic that he scratches 
and colors ($40), as well as 
human faces of gold plate over 
brass ($45 to $60), which are not 
unlike Calder or Picasso figures 
in their styles and outlines. 
“They’re very gestural,” Feldman 
deadpans. He and Silver “do 
skins” — they fabricate belts and 
bags, for which the jewelry they 
carry provides a context and 
serves aS a complement. They 
offer a variety of jewelry priced 
between $15 and $100 and plan to 
present decorative vessels and 
objects along with the jewelry. 
Their goal is to offer “accessories 
for bodies and interiors.” 

Westminster Gallery (132A 
Newbury Street, Boston, 
266-6704) carries pieces by a 
number of contemporary British 
jewelers who work mostly in 
wood, plastic, and titanium. The 
gallery also features the jewelry 
of well-known London designer 
Wendy Ramshaw, whose silver 
rings, set with cabochon stones, 
can be worn grouped together 
($700 to $1200). 

Ten Arrow Gallery in Cam- 
bridge (10 Arrow Street, 
876-1117) displays many colorful 
anodized aluminum and titanium 
pieces priced between $20 and 
$50, as well as traditional custom 
and production gold work by 
James Meyét Company of Penn- 
sylvania, much of which is remi- 
niscent of the 19th century. The 
gallery also shows the work of 
Massachusetts designers Lee 
Lustburg and Judith Wright, who 
create chokers of garnets, pearls, 
or onyx beads, with detachable 
sterling brooches ($180 to $225). 

In Concord, designer Vincent 
Ferrini and partners John Rey- 
nold and Robert Fairbank show 
and sell jewelry at their shop, 
Goldsmiths 3 (75 Main Street, 
371-1088). Theirs is “more and 
more a custom shop,” says Fer- 
rini, who taught for 20 years in 
the Fine Arts Department at 
Boston University. The store has 
a $300 minimum for custom 
work; jewelry in the cases starts 
at $100. Ferrini has been working 
most recently on playful bar pins 
— one, for example, of jasper, 
topaz, and moonstone, set in 
twisted red gold and silver ($700), 
and another of Persian turquoise 
with a casting of a fish bone that 
will be translated into gold. Fer- 
rini‘s work is often described as 
baroque, and he admits to the 
“lavish use of gemstones”; his 
work is rich in color, and he is 
most inspired by natural forms. 
Another work in progress that is 
typical of this style is a choker 
with strands of “bubbly, frothy, 
uneven pearls,” and a cluster of 
diamonds, moonstone, rock 
crystal, and pink tourmaline. Fer- 
rini notes that rings are what he 
sells most often; he speculates 
that’s because a ring is the one 
piece of jewelry people can wear 
and admire at the same time. 

To conclude with a little advice 
about jewelry and the ritual of 
gift giving: art jewelry is, by its 
nature, surprising, uncommon, 
and perhaps undreamt-of by the 
one to whom you may give it this 
Christmas. That is the best kind 


” Of gift there is. As John Updike 


wrote in a short story some years 
ago, “An expected gift is not 
worth giving.” O 
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OUR SELECTION AND 
PRICES OF HANDMADE 
RUGS ARE UNBEATABLE 





An assortment of 
very beautiful 
oriental rugs have 
just arrived from all 
over the world. We 
guarantee the lowest 
prices in the area for 
our selection of 
merchandise. We buy 
and trade old rugs. 
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VMIOTASHEMI 
ORIENTAL RUGS, INC. 


IIS Niass 





“The Let's Go staff raves about this place. 
drawing 








NOT WAITING AT LOGAN AIRPORT 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY RESERVATIONS NOW 
AND SAVE BOTH TIME AND MONEY! 
LIMITED DISCOUNT RATES 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE FROM 
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@ Starting Point Travel, inc. 
12 Mifflin Place, Cambr 354-7300 
5 Cambridge Center, Kendall 354-7500 


NO FRILLS « NO GIMMICKS 
JUST THE BEST SERVICE IN CAMBRIDGE 


Excellent, knowledgeable service is their 
card. SPT is located right behind the Brattice Theatre." 


The Unofficial Guide to Life at Harvard 




















The only totally interactive 
audio/video system operated by 


a single remote control , 





Buy the complete system 
and get the amplifier and 
the turntable free. 





audio/video system: 
Get the MSA100 Integrated Amplifier and 


FREE when you purchase the other com- 
ponents of the complete Dimensia system 
within a 6-month period. Whether you 
decide to bring home the excitement of 


the MTT130 Linear-Tracking Turntable HS, VHS Hi-Fi Video Cassette 
VHS 


system component by component, this is 
a great way to enter the next dimension 
in sight and sound. 


Dimensia all at once, or build the entire fl) integrated Stereo Amplifier 


Here's a SPECIAL BONUS OFFER from 26" diagonal Monitor- 

RCA on the world’s most advanced iC Receiver. Full Spectrum 
chassis processes 100's. 

of the audio/video signal 


Recorder delivers stereo 
sound that approaches digital 
quality. Remote programming 


provides more than ample 
power, with electronic vol- 
ume control 


vm AM/FM Stereo Tuner includes 

EM quartz-synthesized tuning sys- 
tem, fluorescent signal strength 
indiéators, 16 station presets 











Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 
[ens] plays both sides of a cassette 

for uninterrupted listening 

Program up to 15 selections 


Linear-Tracking Turntable auto- 
matically determines disc size 
and correct speed. Quartz-locked 
direct-drive motor 


Compact Digital Audio Disc 
Player features laser pickup 
for incredible sound. Plays up 
to 15 selections in any order 


Speakers available in your 
choice of 2-way system 

(for Monitor-Receiver) or 
3-way System (for Amplifier) 


Come in for a demonstration 


See your local RCA dealer for details 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





ith so many factory outlets, 
W designer basements, and dis- 

count stores popping up every- 
where, it’s hard to believe that people 
still pay full price for their clothes. 
Imagine buying a Christie Brinkley 
sweater for $28 (regularly $80), or Joan & 
David shoes for $15.90, or first-quality 
Vanity Fair lingerie at 50 percent off. Or, 
for something completely different, how 
about a Samuel Robert bamboo-eel 
jacket for $450 (regularly $900)? 

With a little bit of homework and a 
little more footwork, these bargains can 
be yours. Without skimping on quality or 
style, you may find great gifts for 
everyone on your list, as well as that 
perfect Christmas outfit for yourself, for 
as much as 75 percent less than retail 
prices. 

It's true that everyone loves a bargain, 
but not everyone likes to shop in the 
same stores or buy the same merchan- 
dise. If you're looking for “real” factory 
outlets, where you can almost see 
garment workers putting the finishing 
touches on the clothing, try the outlets in 
Fall River. 

If you want to shop somewhere that is 
neat, well stocked, modern, and easy to 
find, you'll appreciate the outlets in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and in 
Kittery, Maine. Or, if you enjoy the 
challenge of digging through bins, be 
sure to visit the original Filene’s Base- 
ment in downtown Boston. 

Most outlet stores are open Monday 
through Saturday from 9.a.m. to 5 p.m. 
They’re very popular with tourists and 
holiday shoppers, so you may want to 
opt for a weekday shopping spree. 


South of Boston 

Within an hour's drive of Boston are 
the famous factory-outlet stores in Fall 
River, New Bedford, and North 
Dartmouth. Some manufacturers. still 
remain in the area that was once known 
for its abundance of mills. Now, most of 
the factories have been converted into 
outlet centers that sell everything from 
handbags to sofas. The only problem 
with shopping in this area is the 
abundance, rather than the scarcity, of 
outlets, and you may get lost once or 
twice before you find your way around 
this old mill town. 

The “Heart of Fall River” boasts over 
50 outlet stores, most of which are 
clustered in three major outlet centers. 
From Boston take Route 128 south to 
Route 24 south, take the Brayton Avenue 
exit and turn left, then take your first 
right at Jefferson Street. Go one-half mile 
to the Fall River Factory Outlet Center. 
The Tower Outlet Mill is across the 
street, and on the other side of Route 195 
is the Quality Factory Outlet. 

Fall River Outlet has three floors and 
contains over 20 outlet shops. One shop 
that is definitely worth a visit is Elco the 
Dressmaker, which features designer 
dresses and sportswear. This shop sells 
its own labels — Classique, Connection, 
and Nonstop — and also carries clothes 
by Judith Michaels, Karen Ellis, St. 
Germain, and others. Manager Becky 
McCarthy says the merchandise is all 
first quality and that the prices represent 
savings of at least 50 percent. When | 
visited, Christie Brinkley cardigan sweat- 
ers were selling for $28 (regularly $80) 
and Donna Morgan corduroy dresses for 
$48 (regularly $120). This store also has 
branches in New Bedford and Holyoke. 

Another must-see shop is the Garment 
Center Factory Outlet. This is a family- 
run manufacturing outlet with fashion- 
able, high-quality merchandise. They sell 
their own labels — Kollection, R&K, and 
Rickie Lang for Nuit — and also carry 
Evan-Picone, Leslie Fay, Jean de Pierre, 
and others. If you are looking for a party 
dress, this is the place to go. They have a 
great selection of velvet, metallic, and 
sequined dresses, average $79. 

If you have time, you may want to visit 
their nearby factory and storefront, on 
Country Street, off of Quarry Street 
(open any weekday), where you can 
watch those dresses as they come off the 
line. This is a fascinating chance to see 
one of the few remaining Fall River 
factories in action. 

Other stores in the Fall River Factory 
Outlet might provide good Christmas 
shopping as well: Yankee Menswear sells 
outdoor sportswear for the men on your 
list; J.S.J.- Adidas offers savings of 25 to 75 
percent; and F.R. Coats, selling Fore- 
caster Coats of Boston. 

Across the street, the recently renovat- 
ed Tower Outlet Mill contains eight 
stores. One, the Marvel Factory Outlet, 
carries junior and misses sportswear. 
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Shopping at Filene’s Basement: a Boston institution 


Cheap 





frills 


Discount clothing outlets 


by Therese Frare 


ds 


This store has a good selection and good 
prices, but you may have to look hard for 
brand names; you can find turtlenecks 
for $4 and jeans for $9 or $10. 

A great place to go for shoes is DJ.’s 
Women’s Factory Shoe Outlet. Here they 
carry Danielle, Bass, Bandolino, Kenneth 
Cole, and others for around $15. Their 
selection of styles, colors, and sizes is 
large, and DJ.’s has other locations in 
Hingham, Natick, and New Bedford. 

A little further down the road is the 
Quality Factory Outlet, which comprises 
18 stores. The Down Outlet — the perfect 
place to shop for this time of year — sells 
comforters and outerwear. If you're 
looking for men’s shirts, try the Van 
Heusen Factory Outlet. 

Just outside the “heart” in Fall River, 


are many more outlets — too many to 


list here. For more information on the 
outlets in this area, write to the Bristol 
County Development Council, Box 976, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 02741 or 
the Fall River Office of Tourism, 72 Bank 
Street, Fall River, Massachusetts 02720. 

Nearby, in North Dartmouth, is the 
Vanity Fair Factory Outlet. They carry a 
great selection of Vanity Fair lingerie, Lee 
jeans, and Kay Windsor dresses — all at 
50 percent off the list ticket price. The 
store is clearly laid out and easy to shop 
in. The hours are also convenient — 
Monday through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Take exit 12 from Route 195 east, 
turn left onto Faunce Corner Road, and 
go one-half mile to the factory complex, 
at 375 Faunce Corner Road. 

Hungry for more? If so, continue on 
Route 195 east to New Bedford, where 
you'll find many more outlets in a less 
crowded atmosphere. Try the Calvin 
Klein Outlet store, which has a complete 
line of Calvin Klein top-quality sports- 
wear at 30 to 50 percent off. Take exit 16 
from Route 195 to 100 North Front Street. 


North of Boston 
Outlets are springing up all over 


Artisan Village Outlet: designer clothes in every s 
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northern New England. It seems that you 
can‘t even go on a ski holiday without 
bumping into a Bass Shoe Outlet or a 
Dunham Factory Outlet Store. What the 
Maine and New Hampshire outlet 
centers have going for them is that they 
are easy-to-reach, clean, neat mall com- 
plexes that are not as crowded as Fall 
River's. What they have against them is a 
certain generic feel; they lack some of the 
personality of Fall River's older build- 
ings. Most.of these shops are discount 
shops, like Dress Barn or Linen & Things, 
although some, like Samuel Robert, do 
have factories behind them. 

From Boston take Interstate 95 north 
for about an hour to Route 1. Outlets dot 
Route 1 from Hampton, New Hampshire, 
to Portland, Maine. It is a nice, straight 
ride, and the stores are harder to miss 
than they are to find. 

My first stop was the Artisan Village 
Outlet in Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
(open Monday through Friday from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Saturday and 
Sunday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.) Take exit 
5 from [-95 at the Portsmouth traffic 
circle, pick up Route 1 south and follow it 
for two miles. Turn right on Mirona Road 
immediately after McDonald's. 

This store has literally something for 
everyone and a great selection of de- 
signer labels, to boot. You can find 
anything from a Calvin Klein T-shirt to a 
red-fox coat here. | was most impressed 
by the Green Room, a designer area 
featuring Levanté, Albert Nipon, Stanley 
Blacker, Tahari, Christian Dior, and 
more. Want to splurge? I saw an Escada 
mohair-and-polymid wool sweater, 
handmade in West Germany. It was 
beautifully embroidered, and sells for 
$205 (regularly $460). 

Artisan Village also has an impressive 
selection of furs. | saw beautiful coats in 
red fox for $3495 (regularly $4295) and in 
indigo fox for $4495 (regularly $5595). 
Junior and misses sportswear depart- 
ments are fairly extensive, as well. Ann 











Stevens and Crazy Horse sweaters are 
available here for about $20 each. 

In the men’s department, Stanley 
Blacker wool sweater vests sell for $30 
(regularly $50), and Union Bay denim 
jackets are priced at $55 (regularly $70). 
For a more formal look, Daniel Hechter 
suits were priced at $199 (regularly $250), 
and London Towne raincoats at $110 
(regularly $155). 

From the Artisan Outlet Village, go 
back to Route 1 and head north to 
Kittery, Maine. You'll see all sorts of 
individual outlets and outlet malls. The 
Maine Outlet contains 20 stores, which 
are modern and well laid out. The stores 
are open Sunday through Wednesday 
from 9:30 a.ni. to 6 p.m., and Thursday 
through Saturday from 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m. The stores here sell everything from 
children’s wear to housewares. 

One store you shouldn't miss is the 
Samuel Robert Factory Outlet on Route 1 
in Kittery, which sells fashions under its 
own label in leather, suede, and ultra- 
suede. Here you'll find such deals as red 
leather slacks for $170 (regularly $250), a 
bamboo-eel jacket for $450 (regularly 
$900), or a red elephant coat for $485 
(regularly $695). But the real good news 
is that this outlet carries Joan & David 
shoes at 30 to 60 percent off; they also 
have a new location in Natick on Route 9. 


” ‘Boston 


There are many places to find a 
bargain without even stepping outside 
the city limits. They’re not as convenient 
to each other as those in Fall River, 
Portsmouth, or Kittery, but they are 
closer to home. 

One place to start is downtown, home 
of the original Filene’s Basement. 
Located on Washington Street, the Base- 
ment is convenient to both the Washing- 
ton Street and the Park Street T stops. 
This Boston institution sells surplus stock 
from their upstairs store, surplus stock 
from other fine retailers, and a large 
amount of stock bought directly from the 
market in New York and abroad. Market- 
ing analyst Anne Burke says that her 
buyers are “opportunistic in their buy- 
ing,” hoping to find the best deal to pass 
on to the customer. Savings at Filene’s 
Basement begin at 20 to 50 percent below 
normal retail prices and increase via their 
“automatic markdown” policy: after 12 
days on the floor, merchandise is marked 
down 25 percent; after 18, it goes down 
50 percent; after 25 days, 75 percent; and 
finally, merchandise not sold within 31 
days goes to charity. 

Clearly, incredible savings are possible 
here, and the basement attracts those 
customers who love a bargain enough to 
fight for it. The clothes are often stacked 
in bins and the atmosphere is chaotic: 
according to Burke, more than 20,000 
customers shop in the basement store 
each day. 

But if you don’t want to have to dig 
through bins, Filene’s Basement has 
started 17 other basement stores in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York. These stores have “more am- 
biance” and are “more relaxed,” says 
Burke. But they have no automatic 
markdown — mostly because the traffic 
is not great enough in these stores to 
ensure quick sales. 

Some values that can be found in the 
Basement downtown (before automatic 
markdown) are: women’s Neiman- 
Marcus corduroy blazers ($25); junior 
sweater dresses ($22); boys’ Oscar de la 
Renta jeans ($10); girls’ Gloria Van- 
derbilt cords ($10); and men’s three-piece 
wool suits, by Andre ($165). The Boston 
store is open Monday through Saturday 
from 9:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. and on Sunday 
from noon to 6 p.m. 

From Filene’s you can walk down 
Washington Street to 121 Beach Street, 
where you'll find Adams Menswear, a 
gentlemen's off-price store. They sell 
suits, coats, and slacks by Yves St. 
Laurent, Sasson, Botany, and others at 
savings of 25 to 40 percent. For instance, 
Harris Tweed sport coats sell here for 
$99.00 (regularly $185) and cashmere- 
blend coats sell for $169.90 (regularly 
$265). Adams Menswear also has four 
other locations. Their Boston store is 
open Monday through Friday from 9:30 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m., and on Saturday until 6 
p-m.; open on Sunday from noon to 6 
p.m. 

One street over, at 75 Kneeland Street, 
is John Barry, Ltd., on the 10th floor. 
They buy from manufacturers and sell 
wholesale to small shops, but they have 
also been selling directly to the public for 
23 years. Vice-president Jason Brooks 
considers his store the “dress king,” with 


Continued on page 14 
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Over 500 Hard to Find 
European fragrances 


COLONIAL DRUG 
The people with absolutely 
no common scents. 


49 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
864-2222 


Nationwide U.P.S. Delivery 
Evenings until 7 p.m. 
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Radiant 
Gemstone 
Necklaces 


Floating gently over pic- 
turesque New England, 
you will capture a new 
spirit of enchantment 
aboard our beautiful hot 
air balloons. 


A wonderful gift idea! 


Unique pepe a —— 
menage rvaces neers | - eh gy otf Pick flowers * Touch a lake « Reach for the sun 


isleeions oleh Onnee cad Gata for ‘Ballooning ‘naturally dispels your fear of heights” 
Protection/Grounding — $29.95; @ “You'll never know you've left the ground” 
Mother-of-Pearl! wi Saas, Feet Goal for 
Nurturing/Love — $19.95. First Quality P ‘ ‘ q 
Gems, Beautiiully handcrafted with Champagne in crystal served after alighting 
silk thread, 18", gold-filled or sterling silver 
beads and clasp. Money back guarantee. : About an hour from Boston 
To order send check or M/O plus 4 
$2.00 UPS to Stone/Wear, Dept. L25 


oie ee 2 Balloon Adventures of New Bedford, Inc. 
564 Rock O’Dundee Road, South Dartmouth 02748 


— STONE/WraR—t 4 (617) 636-4846 














*within the greater Boston area 
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Aurora. The difference between looking good 
and looking great. 


Fashions and Accessories of distinction 








$!1xX MERRIMAC LANDING 





Newburyport, MA 01950 + 465-2308 
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This season give 
someone you love a 
beautiful new face 
Christine Valmy 


Skin Care & ee, 
Cosmetic Salon VY 








A DAY OF BEAUTY 


¢ Skin Analysis ¢ Eyelash Tint 

¢ Consultation «Eyebrow Wax 

«One hour Byogenic ¢ Makeup Application 
Facial «4% ounce 

«Hand Treatment French Perfume 


Reg. $100.00 — now $49.95 j 
OTHER SERVICES AVAILABLE 


¢ Program of 10 Facials $225.00 »* Makeup Instruction 
* Body Massage e Leg Wax & Bikini Line 
¢ Manicure ¢ Pedicures 


Gift Certificates available 


by phone or by mail 
M/C- AMEX VISA 


lnk Vat 
OF FIFTH AVENUE | 
Full service skin care & cosmetic salon 


114 Newbury Street 630 Worcester Road 


Boston 02116 ham, MA 
266-1221 879-3274 
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A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR YOU 
One free tanning session with no obligation 


6 VISITS FOR ONLY $25.00 
GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE 


168 Newbury St., Boston 353-1826 
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timing ... 







OUR 
VERY BEST 
SELECTION OF 
/ WATCHES & CLOCKS 
NOW AT SPECIAL SAVING 

SAVE FROM 9.95 - 138.00 









Now thru Christmas 
THE 
Warcsna. i 58 Church Street 
.. . Because timing is everything Harvard Square 






SEIKO, PULSAR, 


MOVADO (behind the Coop) 


864-1163 





























For Holiday Gift Ideas 
Get The Plus That Counts , 
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n “ Knowledgeable salespeople to help you shop our large selection of 
video recorders, cameras and monitors 
% Over 4000 movies available for rental 
* Large selection of movies for sale 
* Central service facility 
* Easy financing available 
*& Mastercard, Visa, American Express and personal checks accepted 
REGULARLY °369"  AKAIT vs-303U $4549°* or *60°°/mo.* Canon VM-E41 
SALE PRICE *339°* | © 8mm camcorder 
or *S0""he.” = SGenmenuae Ce scien 
$A Laer ante ne pve 30 gems 
bas mts fal —_——a_ ppscany a 
, panes — 
$349°* or *20°/mo.* [FISHER FVH805 $899°* or *38°/mo.” [AFISHER PC355 
= ® 26” video monitor 


@ VHS format video recorder 

@ 105-channel, cable-ready tuner with 
12 station presets 

@ 14 day, 3-event programmable timer 














@ 14-day, 4-event programmable timer 
@ Wireless remote control 
@ Index search 
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@ 10-funcion wireless remote contro! ' Se 
& = Power-driven front-loading = Multiple video/audio input jacks 
@ On-screen time/channel 
me | ® Available with genuine hickory side panels 
689°" or *29°/mo.” Canon VR-HF600 REGULARLY ‘799° (+/FISHER FVH840/839 
et ee ; SALE PRICE *749°° ss Vis tormat video recorder 
8 VHS format video recorder $ * ® Hi-Fi for full fidelity sound 
® Hi-Fi for full fidelity sound or *30/mo. @ 15 function random access remote contro! 


@ MTS tuner for reception of stereo TV 


@ 40 channel, cable-ready quartz tuner 

® 14 day, 9-event programming 

@ APS (Automatic Program Search) 
GE = Automatic power-driven front loading 








Old Path Village Porter Square Shopping Center 








Q 969 Concord Street 21 White Street at Mass. Ave. 9 
Framingham Cambridge 
875-6855 354-7587 


Store hours: Mon-Sat 9:30 a.m.—9:00 p.m.; Sun noon-7:00 p.m. 


SALE PRICES GOOD THRU CHRISTMAS 
“Revolving charge plan at an annual percentage rate of 18% 




















Outlets 


Continued from page 12 
over~1600 dresses. John 
Barry also carries women’s 
sportswear and bridal clothes, all 
current season and first quality, at 
savings of 25 to 50 percent. The 
store is open Tuesday through 
Friday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

At 215 Needham Street, in 
Newton, you'll find Ava Bottélle 
Designer Basement. They sell 
surplus merchandise from the 
three very fashionable and high- 
quality Ava Botélle stores in the 
Boston area. Manager Sherry 
Angelo says that the basement 
store is sportier than the main 
stores because they don’t get the 
most expensive Ava Bottélle 
dresses. She adds that customers 
can expect savings of 30 to 90 
percent, depending on how long 
the merchandise takes to sell. 
They are currently selling Hervé 
Benard tailored wool coats for 
$139 (regularly $189). The store is 
located off exit 56E from Route 
128 and is open on Tuesday, 
Friday, and Saturday from 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on Wednes- 
day and Thursday from 10 a.m. to 
8:30 p.m. Open on Sunday from 
noon to 5 p.m. 

Also on Needham Street, a 
quarter of a mile from Ava 
Botélle, is Shoes by Lara. All 
shoes are priced at $15.90, and 
they carry brands like Joan & 
David, Bandolino, Innocence, 
and more. They have 62 loca- 
tions, with various hours, so 
check on the one near you. 

If John Barry is the “dress 
king,” then the Burlington Coat 
Factory is the “coat king.” 
Located in the Clover Leaf Mall 
off of Route 9 in Natick, they are 
open Monday through Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on 
Sunday from noon to 6 p.m, 
Burlington sells coats 12 months 
of the year, and currently has 
1200: ladies’ coats in stock. (And 
that’s only ladies’.) Here, you'll 
find anything from a pink fake 
fur jacket to full-length wool and 
rabbit coats at savings of 25 to 60 
percent. Down coats sell frém 
$69.95 (regularly $140);' and 
men’s lined lambskin jackets are 
$109.75 (regularly $150). But 
don’t be surprised to find more 
than coats ~ ‘Burlington; Coat 
also carries brand-name and de- 
signer clothing for the whole’ 
family. 

Last on our list, but not least, is 
Frugal Fannies, located at 24 
Wilson Way in Westwood. Gen- 
eral manager Tom _ Saraceno 
describes Frugal Fannies as “a 
women’s discount fashion re- 
tailer with an unusually large 
selection, in unembellished sur- 
roundings.” In short, you'll find 
an acre of brand name and 
designer fashions in a clean and 
neat, no-frills shopping at- 
mosphere. For an unusual shop- 
ping adventure, take Route 128 to 
exit 60S, Route 1 Norwood. Take 
Route 1 for one mile and make 
your first right after Dunham 
Factory Outlet Store. Frugal Fan- 
nies is open only three days a 
week because the company func- 
tions as warehouse and dis- 
tributor during the rest of the 
week. They are open on Friday 
from 5 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., on 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Sunday from noon to 6 
p.m. 

If you are intrigued by these 
descriptions and you really like 
shopping, you might be inter- 
ested in this book: Factory Store 
Guide to All New England, by A. 
Miser and A. Pennypincher. It’s 
available in most bookstores and 
lists over 600 outlet stores. 

But whatever your plans this 
season — whether you visit 
historic Fall River, the modern 
outlets in New Hampshire and 
Maine, or zigzag around Boston 
looking for bargains — remem- 
ber that, if you've been paying 
full price for brand-name and 
designer clothing, you've proba- 
bly been paying too much. O 


















CAMPBELL ~ McCABE 


CONFECTIONERS 
Fine American & European Chocolates’ 
xift baskets am pastries wa@ stuffed animals 
chocolate ornaments at long-stem chocolate roses 
imported Christmas ornaments a coal for the naughty 


For those special last minute gifts 
AVAILAI BY PHONE 247- 


6 Newbury Street, across from The Ritz 
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EUROPEAN CLOTHING 


297 NEWBURY ST 
SECOND FLOOR 
BOSTON*AMSTERDAM 


_ Fine new and vintage European clothing. 
Featuring Boston's best selection 
of tweed coats and leather jackets. 











a” HEREFORD STREET 424-0990 
7 Back Bay a 
DESIGNS 291 Newbury Street., Boston MA 
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Chelsea designer clothing 

antique furniture 

vintage jewelry 

" unusual greeting cards 
and lots more ... 
259 Newbury St. 
(617) 536-7766 
3. 3 
* LAPIS * 
A SHOWCASE FOR 
NEW DESIGNERS 


GET AWAY WITH IT. 
se 236 Newbury St., Boston jh 


2 SQUEEKIE 
LARRY S 


is pleased to welcome 
Joel & Shannon to our staff 


CALL 266-0406 FOR THAT CREATIVE CUT 
in a relaxing atmosphere 


WE USE AND RECOMMEND THE 


PROFESSIONAL SALON PRODUCTS 
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COnran'’s’ 


AT THE CORNER OF EXETER & NEWBURY STS 
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Cakes for All Occasions 
Cappuccino & Expresso 





CRomanog ~~: 
BAKERY 503 SANDWICH SHOP 


33 Newbury St., Back Bay 
R.J. ROMANO 
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M-F 7:30-6, Sat. 8-5 266-0770 
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7 | 
(Ce) RAGE | 
110 NEWBURY STREET | 
266-5385 
| Present this coupon with the purchase of one pound | 
| of David's Cookies and receive a holiday tin for | 
| ninety-nine cents. 
| Valid thru January 1, 1986 | 
| 


6 FREED OF 
LONDON 


5 DAVID'S 
COOKIES 


12 WORLDS 
APART 


GREAT GIFTS 
AND SPECIAL 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
FROM CONRAN’S . 
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VL GR Boston's Mr) Gift Shop 


on Boston's Ultrasmart Street 
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11 COMPLETE 
BODY 
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FREED or tonvon 


142 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 02116 © (617) 267-0778 


Makers of the World’s Finest 
Ballet Shoes, Dancewear, 
and Exercise Apparel. 
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11. 
*COMPLETE BODY,INC.°¢ 
: by 
Lisa Clark Jenks 
75 Newbury Street « Boston 
Call 266-1016 to Register 
¢ Beginner thru Advanced Aerobics 


* Nutrition Counseling 

¢ Fitness Evaluations 

« Pre- and Post-natal classes 
«Infant & Toddler classes 

¢ Certified Fitness Instructors 
« Shower & Changing Facilities 
* Babysitting Services 
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FOR STOCKING STUFFERS . . 
ORNAMENTS... GIFTS... 
HOLILAY APPAREL 
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he sheep were hanging out 
' in the fields by night, 
according to Luke. Picture 
it: the rams cruising for action, 
while the ewes dangled their 
dainty hooves in front of the 
shepherds’ tent, little suspecting 
that they were soon to be part of 
history. T.S. Eliot inferred camels 
from Matthew in “Journey of the 
Magi”: “sore-footed, refractory, 
lying down in the melting snow.” 
But he also had “silken girls 
bringing sherbet” to the kings, so 
maybe the camels, too, were 
merely poetic license. 

Then we get the version with 
the animals hovering over the tot 
in the stable. You figure, what — 
a couple of cows, a team of 
horses, maybe a donkey for 
comic relief. The only evidence 
we have for their benevolent 
presence is biblical addenda, dat- 
ing back to the fourth century or 
so. But we all know in our hearts 
they were there — it’s so much 
more romantic that way. ‘Bless 
the beasts and children,” and all 
that. At some point, legend took 
on positively fantastical propor- 
tions. I, for one, learned in my 
youth that, at precisely midnight 
on Christmas Eve, barnyard 
animals ate temporarily blessed 
with the power of speech. 

Okay, so maybe | watched too 
many Disney movies. Now | 
know better. Years ago, operating 
under the influence of an over- 
dose of the Christmas spirit, | 
spent a good portion of 
Christmas Eve in a stable. I had 
promised my little sister that 
we'd check out the loquacious- 
livestock phenomenon and de- 
liver our horse’s Christmas pre- 
sent (a heavily tinseled carrot) at 
the same time. As the hands on 
our watches edged over to 12, we 
addressed the equine as- 
semblage. We inquired delicately 
about their health, asked if they'd 
care for a handful of oats. Our 
own mare nodded emphatically, 
but not one of those close- 
mouthed nags uttered a word. In 
my greater wisdom, | put it down 
to fear of speaking extem- 
poraneously, but I think my sister 
was disappointed. | know kids 
are naive; still, who was she 
expecting — Mr. Ed? 

Verbal or no, animals are in- 
trinsic tothe Christmas story. So, 
in the spirit of the season, it might 
be wise to curry favor with your 
bestial buddies. Just because 
they've never learned to tack 
their Christmas lists to the re- 
frigerator with fruit magnets, like 
the rest of us, doesn’t mean they 
don’t deserve a little St. Nick gift. 
Better yet, give a pet-related 
present to a friend who owns 
one. Nothing is more certain to 
warm the cockles of an animal- 
lover's heart than a few tasteful 
trinkets for Spot. A friend will 
forgive you almost any trans- 
gression if he thinks you like his 
dog. 

Unless, of course, the pet own- 
er faces a situation like mine last 
Christmas. My dog, Flicka, re- 
ceived more toys in the mail than 
I ever had in my childhood. It 
depressed me to know that she 
was more popular than I'd ever 
be. This particular chienne fatale 
became the proud owner of one 
plastic sneaker, two red rubber 
balls, a lifetime supply of dog 
biscuits, a designer dog bed, and 
an Irish fisherman’s sweater. | 
appreciated the givers’ thought- 
fulness, and the dog bed looks 
great next to my stereo — but a 
fisherman's sweater? Flicka’s a 
Shetland sheepdog; she’s sup- 
posed to be out on the windswept 
moors chasing mutton — not 
lounging on Laura Ashley dog 
sheets listening to the Talking 
Heads. But it is the thought that 
counts, and if you plan to shop 
this year for any members of the 
animal kingdom, I'd like to share 
with you some of my _ hard- 
earned expertise. 

If your dog is a real deb, some 
kind of clothing is in order, for 
coming out, going out, or (God 
forbid) lying-in. For the best in 
canine haute couture, check out 





Killer breaks for a cold one: one hip pup 


Creature comforts 
For the pet who has it all 


by Vicki Hengen 


Flicka models her Christmas presents: chienne fatale 


Back Bay Aquarium (157 New- 
bury Street). I didn’t see anything 
in silk or taffeta, but this shop’s 
got knitted ski sweaters, jean 
jackets, and _ water-repellent, 
fuzz-lined snowsuits in red or 
blue, complete with hoods. These 
dog togs range from $10.99 to 
about $28. For the casual male, 
there are canvas collars in various 
colors (about $15), sporting the 
kind of flying-geese design that 
you see too often on neckties in 
Harvard Square. There are also 
little plastic dog boots ($10.99 for 
a set of four) for the pooch who 
has been “too long in city pent” 
and doesn’t want to hurt his 
footsies. 

At Boston Pet Supply (119 First 
Street, Cambridge), there are 
some simply amazing items. Top- 
ping the list is a cellophane- 
wrapped packet of “rawhide 
french fries” ($2.49), guaranteed 
high in protein and packaged just 
like the fries you get at 
McDonald's. In a similar vein, 
there’s “La Petzza Pizza’’ ($3.49), 
which bears a striking resem- 
blance to what I usually have for 
breakfast. You'll also find plastic 
dog toys, in the shape of steaks, 
shoes, ice cream cones, and the 
like. There was a pretty snazzy- 
looking bottle of dog cologne by 
Four Paws, for $7.99, and you'll 
be set back only about 17 clams 
for a three-foot chewie of genu- 
ine rawhide, billed as the Gigan- 
tic Mammoth Bon-Bone. 

Yet another store worth its 
weight in Ken-L_ Ration — is 
Breeders Pride (665 Massachu- 
setts Avenue) in Arlington. No 
Pets-R-Us décor here, kids: this is 
a very professional-looking 
place, with what I suspect is a 
very serious clientele. It does, 
however, have some _ tremen- 
dously tacky bumper stickers that 
say things like | LOVE MY 
SCHNAUZER. Ditto for sew-on 
embroidered arm patches ($1.99). 
Another item that I cottoned to 
immediately was Rover's As- 
sorted Delights for Dogs ($3.99) 
— a festively decorated box of 
red and green dog biscuits, artful- 
ly arranged in little paper jackets 
to resemble chocolates. And to be 
practical for just a moment, 
Breeders Pride has a beautiful 
selection of leather collars and 
leashes, a well-stocked. array of 
brushes and shampoos, and vari- 
ous exotic dog foods that look 
considerably healthier than the 
Petzza Pizza. 

If you're a cat fan, gentle 
reader, I haven't meant to slight 
you. You'll be happy to know 
that at Breeders Pride and Back 
Bay Aquarium, I found the ul- 
timate deal in feline real estate. 
Unless your puss really prefers 
hanging out on a hot tin roof, he 
can recline in carpeted comfort in 
a “kitty condominium,” available 
in one, two, or three stories 
(about $30 to $82). This gallery of 
homes comes in several tastefully 
muted colors, and Back Bay 
Aquarium will allow you all the 
yuppie benefits of a down pay- 
ment and long-term financing. 
Back Bay also has a selection of 
cat toys, including a very new- 
wave, black-and-purple rat 
stuffed with catnip ($4.99). And 
for all those feline Madonna 
wanna-bes, a rhinestone-studded 
collar (about $5 to $16) is a must- 
have. 

Okay, maybe you're allergic to 
cat fur, and the sound of doggie 
toenails clicking on linoleum sets 
your teeth on edge. You've prob- 
ably got a bird, right? Well, he too 
can celebrate the holidays in high 
style: Breeders Pride has an 
elegant selection of bird-cage 
covers ($13.79 to $17.99) and 
some very pretty wooden bird 
cages, beginning at $18.99. Back 
Bay stocks ornate wrought-iron 
bird cages for your feathered 
friend, priced between $150 and 
$190. The store also has special 
Christmas stockings for birds, 
filled with things like bells, 
swings, and bird cookies. (Back 
Bay also has stockings for cats 
and dogs, presumably sans bird 
cookies.) 
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St. Francis of Assisi would 
really go hog wild at Boston Pet. 
There you can stock up on 
branches of genuine manzanita 
wood ($7.99 each) with which to 
grace your bird’s abode. And the 
toys are to die for — for only 
$1.99 you can buy your budgie a 
life-size plastic pal, so he'll never 
be lonely again. (If you're not into 
cleaning up after animals, you 
could buy one of these for 
yourself and put it in the $190 
wrought-iron cage.) There is also 
an entire rack of things called 
McBaubles: little Tinker-Toy 
look-alikes with names like Biffle 
Block and Eucalyptus Crunch. 
But the crowning glory, so to 
speak, is the miniature Mexican 
sombrero ($1.99). According to 
the package, “it’s easy to train 
your bird to wear this sombrero.” 
Yeah, right. Makes you wonder, 
where’s Frank Perdue when you 
really need him? 

If your party animal already 
has all this gear, what's left? I'll 
bet he-doesn’t have one of these: 
Le Pet Bag (at Back Bay 
Aquarium) is a handy nylon 
shoulder bag into which you can 
stuff a cat or dog who's tired of 
getting around on his own four 
feet. For only $32.39 you, too, can 
walk like the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. And for the pet who 
can’t bear to stay home and 
watch TV while you go camping, 
you can find stainless-steel feed- 
ing bowls at Breeders Pride ($3.49 
to $9). They look kind of like the 
mess kits you had to use at Girl 
Scout camp. Or perhaps you 
don’t have a pet at all, and after 
reading this, you're becoming 
sorely tempted to march right out 
and buy one. The Phoenix 
Christmas-gift-of-the-year award 
goes to a product at Boston Pet. A 
minor cash outlay ($19.99) will 
get you a tarantula starter kit. 
You get a two-and-a-half-gallon 
tank, tank cover, water sponge, 
bowl, and a hiding place. (A 
hiding place?) The tarantula’s not 
included, but what a deal! After 
you recover from your Christmas 
spending spree, you can invest in 
the friendly little guy himself and 
have someone to come home to. 

I hope that this has been a 
help. But to be honest, I’m not 
planning to buy any of this stuff. 
I’ve already decided what I’m 
giving. One of my friends has a 
toy poodle named Killer, who can 
suck down imported beer like no 
one I’ve ever seen. Despite his 
history of substance abuse, he’s 
one hip pup; he’s been practicing 
for years to get on Letterman’s 
Stupid Pet Tricks, and that’s good 
taste in my book. I figure I'll just 
buy Killer a case of Beck’s. And as 
for Flicka? Well, I know this is 
going to sound really dumb, but I 
promised her a year ago that — in 
honor of her Highland heritage 
— I'd get her a sheep. 0 
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1295 BEACON ST. 

COOLIDGE CORNER 
NEXT TO 

POST OFFICE 


OPEN MONDAY-THURSDAY 
8 AM TO 9 PM 


® FRIDAY 
8 AM TO 6 PM 
SATURDAY 9 AM TO 5 PM 
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© ge . an electric keyboard 
from Bontempi 


The fully 9 scree Bontempi keyboards offer a 
wide range of voices, rhythms, and effects. Easy play 
features such as single finger chords, free bass and 
chords, and single finger orchestra allow the beginner 
to sound like a professional as well as provide for a 
learning challenge. Priced for Christmas from 
$132.99. 














THE BOSTON KEYBOARD CENTER 
136 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02116, 617-482-9715 





























Yes it’s true. We guarantee it. We 
uarantee that if your ad in the 
or Sale, Roommates, or many 

other categories has not ac- 

complished the task after you’ve 
bought it in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks . . . we'll keep run- 
ning it FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it works. All 
you have to do is call and tell us 
to rerun your ad. And we will. . . 
FREE. Now THAT’s a guarantee. 


To charge your ad call 
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267-1234 


























What Disney did to 
amusement parks, 
Boston Pet has done 
to pet stores. 


You want family entertainment on a grand scale? Come in 
to the new Boston Pet where there’s a Spectacular display 
of furry, fluffy, feathered and finned friends in an 
extraordinary showplace. And the mice are nice, too! 


BOSTON PET CENTER 











119 First St., Cambridge ¢ 868-3474 
M-F 10-9 * SAT. 10-5 ¢ SUN. 11-5 


3s The Pet’s Place in Town = 
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giving perfume, gloves, records, and 
jewelry at Christmas, buying a gift 
for someone’s home this year makes a lot 
of sense. Gifts that-aren’t seasonal or 
subject to the whims of fashion can be 
enjoyed all year long, for many years to 
come. You don’t have to worry about 
getting the right size, and you can give a 
single gift to two or more poeple who 
share the same residence rather than 
having to shop for individual presents. 
If this suggestion makes you think of 
woks, coffee makers, and electric pop- 
corn machines, read on. I’ve grouped the 
following list of home-oriented gifts into 
three categories — practical, beautiful, 
and unusual — since there may be 
people on your Christmas shopping list 
whose tastes lean more toward one than 
the others. You'll note that many of the 
beautiful items are also useful, and 
many of the unusual ones are uncom- 
monly attractive, so these categories will 
certainly overlap a bit. 


I f you can’t face yet another year of 


Handsome is as handsome does 

Want to help holiday cards, packages, 
and visitors find their way to the home of 
someone on your Christmas list? Some- 
thing that would mark the spot in style is 
a set of polished brass numerals big 
enough to see from the street: $3.50 each 
at A.J. Wilkinson Hardware Co. (17 

Union St., near Faneuil Hall). Or, per- 
haps you'd like to take the chill out of 
someone’s winter nights with a set of 
flannel sheets. Several years ago, these 
were only available from catalogues that 
specialized in outdoor gear and thermal 
underwear, but they’re now so popular 
that you can find them in most depart- 
ment stores — e.g. Filene’s, Jordan 
Marsh, Sears, and Bloomingdale’s — in a 
variety of colors and sizes. Depending on 
size and design, a set of two sheets and 
two pillow cases should cost between $50 
and $80. 

Another thing that warms the body as 
well as the hearth is a clean, efficient 
fireplace. You can send a chimney sweep 
to clean a friend's fireplace and chimney 
for about $50 to $70, with a minimum of 
disruption and mess. On the hearth, 
firewood can be stored attractively and 
conveniently in a willow-and-olive kin- 
dling basket. Available for $39 at Crate 
and Barrel (Copley Place, Cam- 
bridge, and Faneuil Hall Marketplace), 
this basket is large enough to hold wood 
for several fires and has a sturdy handle 
for carrying or hanging. Also at Crate and 
Barrel is a handsome maple rocking chair 
that can be enjoyed in front of a crackling 
fire — or folded up and carried easily to 
another room. This perfect “extra” chair 
is $65. 

Unwanted fires can be brought under 
control with a multi-purpose (or ABC) 
fire extinguisher. Wilkinson’s Hardware 
carries a standard two-and-one-half 
pound Kidde model for about $20. A 
Halon-spray, hand-held version, only 
about nine inches tall and topped with a 
miniature plastic firefighter’s hat, is 
available for $22 at Brookstone (29 
School Street, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
and Copley Place). Apartment dwellers, 
in particular, might appreciate a steel 
fire-escape ladder that hooks onto a 
window sill, available in two- and three- 
story lengths for about $50. Wilkinson’s 
expects to have these in stock by 
Christmas. This might just save the life of 
someone you love. Now that’s practical. 

In lesser emergencies, someone on 
your Christmas list might like to have a 
flashlight. Brookstone has several kinds, 
including a five-and-one-half inch ver- 
sion with a light that may be adjusted to 
spot or flood ($16). They also have a 
yellow plastic flashlight with a large 
halogen lamp, complete with stand and 
carrying strap ($40) and a lightweight 
plastic model wth a handle and a large, 
pivoting lamp ($30). Or, if you’re more of 
a romantic, how about a box of Colonial 
bayberry candles? At Candlewick, at 
Faneuil Hall, a boxed pair of 10-inch 
candles is $3. 

Another interesting gift of light is 
something called ‘Vita-Lite,” available at 
Bread and Circus (Harvard Street, 
Brookline, and Prospect St., Cambridge). 
The next best thing to sunlight, this 
unique fluorescent lamp sheds pure 
white light that won’t distort the true 
colors in a room, as can be a problem 
with standard fluorescent and incandes- 
cent bulbs. Researchers at MIT, Cornell, 
and Mass General conducted studies 
showing that Vita-Lite simulates the full 
natural spectrum of sunlight (including 
ultraviolet rays) and helps decrease eye 
fatigue, headaches, and tension, as well 





as improving the body’s ability to absorb 
calcium. An 18-inch bulb costs about $12 
or $29 with complete fixture. 

A handy and versatile lamp that clips 
onto a shelf, mantlepiece, headboard or 
just about anyplace can be found at Crate 
and Barrel, for $10. It comes in black or 
white plastic and holds a 60-watt bulb. 

Is there a do-it-yourselfer on your 
Christmas list? If so, the Reader’s Digest 
Complete Do-It-Yourself Manual is an 
indispensable guide to home repair and 
maintenance. The easy-to-follow text 
and hundreds of pictures show you how 
to lay tile, solve electrical problems, 
unclog drains, replace window sashes, 
use power tools, and tackle dozens of 
other interior and exterior jobs with 
confidence. Barnes and Noble (Washing- 
ton Street, Downtown Crossing) has 
copies of this best-selling classic, with a 
washable plastic cover, for $18. Or, you 
could give your handy friend a year’s 
subscription to New Shelter magazine 
($11; Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pennsylva- 
nia 18049). Its new-age approach focuses 
on practical, energy-conscious, money- 
saving ways to improve your living 
quarters and offers no-nonsense tips on 
such things as insurance, home buying 
and selling, new products and equip- 
ment, and gardening. 

Those who don’t want to do it 
themselves might appreciate maid ser- 
vice for a day. Fees charged by cleaning 
services in the area vary, but $50 should 
spiff up an average apartment or condo. 
(Before handing over the key, you'll want 
to make sure that the person doing the 
job is bonded, insured, and has refer- 
ences.) 

A practical gift that may provide some 
fun and inspiration for someone who 
owns a Macintosh computer is Hayden’s 
“DaVinci Interiors” software package. 
“Interiors” allows you to be your own 
interior decorator and create room plans 
to scale, whether or not you can draw. 
Faster and easier to use than actually 
moving furniture around, this package is 
available at Lechmere for $45. 

Whimsical ceramic garden stakes in 
vegetable shapes would please gardeners 
of any age. A set of five contains colorful 
tomato, carrot, onion, pea pod, and 
radish and sells for $16.50 at Brookstone. 

Almost anyone’s dresser could be 
home to Brookstone’s cedar sachet 
blocks. A $12 set of these soap-bar-size 
blocks will keep moths away from 12 
drawers — or divide up a set and give 
them as individual stocking stuffers. 

















Al Davis’s stoneware cat at Signature: to “guard” your home 


To the manor borne 
Gifts for home and hearth 


by Julie Lockhart 





Beauty in the eye of the beholder 

Goblets that would enhance even Dom 
Perignon can be found at Signature 
(Dock Square, across from Faneuil Hall). 
Blown-glass or. leaded crystal, there are 
lots to choose from, including some by 
Steven Maslach with marbles in the 
stems ($54 each, others for $24 to $74 
each). At Signature, you can also find the 
Rolls Royce of serving utensils. Fash- 
ioned by metal sculptor David Paul 
Bacharach, these are delicately etched 
works of art in stainless steel and bronze, 
with curled ram’s-horn handles ($133 to 
$265 each). Also quite remarkable are 
white stoneware dishes and canisters 
by Sherry Loehr. Her pieces are deco- 
rated inside and out with polka dots and 
sport fantasy animal and bird figures; 
Marvin Hagler recently purchased some 
as a gift for Bob Hope. Mugs start at $40 
each, canisters at $95, and a wonderful 
black and aqua tea set with a pitcher and 
four cups is $200. 

You can grace someone’s table quite 
inexpensively with a set of antique linen 
napkins. Many antique shops have an 
assortment of fine old table linens, with 
napkins usually running about $2 to $5 
each to add a touch of elegance in this 
day of disposable paper products. If you 
look around, you might even find some 
with the appropriate initials hand em- 
broidered in the corners. 

If someone on your gift list is thinking 
about redecorating, you might consider 
arranging for a visit from a professional 
interior designer. Costs will vary, de- 
pending on the designer's reputation and 
what services are included in the fee. 
Sometimes drawings will be provided, 
and sometimes the fee is considered a 
deposit toward future purchases made 
through the designer (whose profit then 
comes from the markup on furnishings). 

Or, yau could help someone come up 
with their own ideas by giving them The 
Home, by Susan S. Szenasy (MacMillan, 
$40). Perhaps the best book on residen- 
tial interior design to come out this year, 
it covers all living areas — even spas — 

Continued on page 20 




















Loehr dishes: Hagler’s gift to Hope Canisters: polka-dots and animals 

















Serving utensils by David Paul Bacharach: the Rolls Royce of silverware 
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Designed to provide ‘‘state-of-art’’ 
performance at modest prices, this amplifier is 
capable of delivering volume levels far in 
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¢ First loudspeaker manufacturer to use testing for quality control. 

¢ First company to issue a calibration te with every loudspeaker. 

¢ First to use aromatic polyamide fibres for P eamiaipaien ce construction. 

¢ First company in the world to use laser interferometry in audio technology. 

¢ First to incorporate sophisticated electronic overload protection circuits in 
loudspeaker design. 

¢ First to use composite enclosure techniques employing structural foam bonded 
with fibrecrete. 

¢ First in Britain with the linear-phase loudspeaker. 
¢ Designer of the world's most successful studio monitors — 801F and 808, used 
by virtually every major recording studio. 








B&W loudspeakers have long been ranked among the finest in the world. Indeed, 

some would say B&W loudspeakers have no equal — at any price. 

We proudly offer you the full B&W range, including the h eee oe 
series. Comprised of four super-sensitive models that where soa 

performance from both analogue recordings and digital compact discs, 100- 
series is your perfect excuse to upgrade to B&W quality. 


pony og to the same exacting standards as the legendary studio monitors 801F 
08, the 100-series is pure B&W — eminently affordable. 
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and includes information on en- 
trances, halls, accessories, light- 
ing, gardens, and lots more. 
Another book worth giving this 
Christmas is Bathroom Design, 
by Barry Dean (Simon & 
Schuster, $21). Exotic or practical, 
every style of bath is here — 
elegant, baroque, or Japanese — 
along with ideas for saunas, hot 
tubs, even indoor-outdoor baths. 

You might opt for giving some- 
one fresh, new ideas each month 
instead, with a subscription to a 
good design magazine. Some 
excellent choices are House Beau- 
tiful ($9 per year), House and 
Garden ($24 per year), Metro- 
politan Home ($10 per year), or 
Architectural Digest ($39 per 
year). 

An attractive accent in any 
room is a selection in various 
woods, shapes, and sizes — to 
hold jewelry, pens and pencils, 
cards, or other paraphernalia — 
can be seen at Signature, at prices 
ranging from $39 to $100. Others, 
decorated wth birds, flowers, or 
trees in bas relief, or with inlaid 
geometric patterns, are at The 
Speetrum (Pickering . Wharf, 
Salem) starting at $59. Handsome 
oval oak-and-walnut-framed 
mirrors — perfect for traditional 
or contemporary homes — are at 
O’Flaherty’s in Salem’s East India 
Mall. Wall-hung mirrors sell for 
between $52 and $56, and an 
interesting dresser-top cheval de- 
sign is $70 in oak, or $75 in 
walnut. 

For a mere pittance, you can 
give a gift of scents. Crabtree & 
Evelyn (Fanueil Hall and Copley 
Place) carries herbs, sachets, and 
incense in fragrances like Spring 
Rain, Savannah Gardens, and 
Bennington Spiced Apple, that 
would make great stocking stuf- 


fers ($2.50 to $8). Or, if you prefer 
a gift of sound, brass windchimes 
make a beautiful gift. Hung in a 
window or on a fire escape, these 
chimes will bring the delicate 
music of Eastern temples and 
shrines into someone’s home 
($14 to. $30; at Pyramid Book- 
store, 214 Derby Street, Salem). 
In many families, handing 
down very special Christmas tree 
ornaments from parent to child is 
a cherished tradition. At Spec- 
trum, you'll find blown-glass 
ornaments worth passing on to 
future generations. Within this 
plethora of colors and shapes are 
some that look like special water- 
color paintings, as well as blown- 
glass bells and candy canes, 
crafted by artisans from al! over 
the country ($8 to $27). 
Micawber’s (Derby Street, Salem) 
has some that look like big soap 
bubbles, for as little as $3 each. 


To each his own 

For the person on your 
Christmas list who has every- 
thing, here’s something to protect 
it — a home-protection spell from 
Crow Haven Corner (Essex 
Street, Salem). This magic potion, 
complete with directions, is a lot 
less expensive than a sophisti- 
cated security system (only $5); 
it’s certainly more interesting, 
and maybe just as effective. 

Or, you might entrust the job 
to one of Al Davis's felicitous 
felines, at Signature. Perfect for 
the person who can’t have pets, 
these whimsical stoneware 
“watch cats” have brilliant red 
tongues and come in five styles, 
including a mama cat with kittens 
($250 to $350). 

Do you. know someone who's 
always mislaying their keys? 
Hoffritz has a solution to the 
problem — the “Beep ‘n Keep” 
key finder ($19). Just clap your 
hands and this keyring attach- 
ment beeps. Available by mail 
order from Hoffritz, 515 West 
24th Street, New York, NY 10011. 


Recapture chidhood memories 
with Brookstone’s varnished oak 
swing ($25), which may be hung 
from the limb of a favorite tree or 
an exposed steel beam in an 
uptown loft. Or how about a 
kaleidoscope? Two elegant, up- 
dated versions that hold catseye 
marbles instead of glass chips are 
at Signature ($23 to $89). Placed 
on a coffee table, this is the 
perfect adult plaything. Another 
fanciful toy for kids of all ages is 
the Raku Zoo whistle. These 
animal figurines of raku-fired 
clay double as whistles. Created 
by Chris Moses, they’re $34 each 
at Signature. 

Definitely not for children are 
colorful stand-up “Monkey 
Puzzles.” A cross between paint- 
ing and sculpture, these 3-D 
scenarios, composed of dozens of 
tiny wooden puzzle pieces, look 
great on mantles, dressers, or 
bookshelves. They're available at 
Lion & Harp (1 Main Street, 
Rockport); the art deco “cocktail 
party” model ($55) is a particular 
favorite. 

Unique and absolutely person- 
al is Tom Csere’s “Art-Chart,” a 
poster-sized horoscope on parch- 
ment-like paper ($15). Calli- 
graphic astrological. data and 
beautiful illustrations make this 
birth chart both informative and 
decorative enough to frame. Or- 
der from Empyrean Publications, 
Box 49, Portland, Connecticut 
06480, and include date, place, 
and time of birth. 

Your family eccentric -would 
surely love Debbi Fletcher's “in- 
sane asylum” salt and pepper 
shakers. Each of these porcelain 
figures is a one of a kind, with 
honest-to-goodness holes in its 
head. Attired in strait jackets, 
these wild-eyed characters are 
$35 each at Signature. 

This season, don’t just deck the 
halls. Giving your friends and 
family gifts for the home will fill 
the whole house with Christmas 
cheer. G 
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Each one individually handcrafted in our futon shop with a wide™ 
selection of covers in beautiful prints and solids. By day, the futon’ 
into a low sofa. By night, it unfolds for sleeping. Economically priced ~ 
and backed by a 10-yr. guarantee. | 


15 WESTERN AVE, CENTRAL SQUARE (1) CAMBRIDGE TUES-SAT 10-6, THURS til 8, 
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How to stuff a swimming pool’ 
into a Christmas Stocking. 


* * 


or a raquetball court 
or a squash court 


or a running track 


” or Nautilus 


* 
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ston 
YMCA 
Central Branch 


Call 536-7800 ext 160 or stop by 316 Huntington Avenue 
for more information. Boston, Massachusetts 02115 




















hristmas is 

almost here 

and, as usual, 
youre in big trouble. 
Some people are so 
organized they 
finished their shopping 
last June... 
but not you. 
























































































































































ont panic. 
You've just 
found the 
perfect solution. 
We have a gift for 
everyone. For men, 


me URBAN re stay kids. 
OUTFITTERS onest. 


11 JF KENNEDY ST,.CAMBRIDGE-864 00 
HOURS: 10-10 MON.- SAT. 12-6 SUNDAY 






























































you'll get up to 
30% off all jewelry, 
hats, gloves,scarves, 
sweaters & MU 


URBAN 
OUTFITTERS 
holiday sportswear « 











accessories. 
You see? It’s going 
to be easier 
than you thought. | 
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y husband's family is 
M large and not especially 

rich. But Christmas gift- 
giving is rarely a problem, for 
they’ve come up with a system: 
names are drawn in the fall, and 
you buy an under-the-tree gift for 
the person whose name you 
select. Everyone else gets a stock- 
ing gift. Over the years, the 
stocking gifts have gotten more 
elaborate, but they've never 
reached the level of diamond 
earrings or $100 bills. A stocking 
stuffer, by definition, is never a 
big-ticket item. It can be frivo- 
lous, but it shouldn't be junk; it 
can be practical, but never mun- 
dane. 

There are a million cute little 
things out there, and their 
cumulative effect is responsible 
for the Christmas shopper's first 
serious affliction: sensory over- 
load. You can start by working 
from Dylan Thomas's distinction 
between useful and useless gifts: 
does the intended recipient lean 
more toward the practical or the 
frivolous? (Of course, the old 
switcheroo is sometimes the right 
approach. For example, you 
could supply the consistently 
impractical with something they 
need but would never buy them- 
selves, or give the highly or- 
ganized an indulgence they 
would never otherwise permit.) 
Here, then, are some suggestions 
appropriate for an office mate or 
family member — and all priced 
at $20 or less. 


Useful gifts 

You want practical? Start with 
the hardware store. Any house- 
hold, whether it’s made up of 
first-time. roommates or a family 
of four, could use something 
from there. Hammers run from 99 
cents to $20; small pliers are 
available for less than $5. And 
somebody you know probably 
has either a slot- or Phillips-head 
screwdriver, but not both; find 
that need and fill it. My father 
once startled his family by giving 
everyone vise grips — adjustable 
locking pliers. (We use ours 
constantly; the seven-inch ones 
start at $9.) He later followed that 
up with a magnetic stud finder, a 

“tool whose use may not be 
immediately apparent but which 
is valuable in finding the right 
place on the wall to nail some- 
thing. My sister values a steady 
supply of wooden yardsticks, 
since she keeps snapping the 
ones she has (I don’t want to 
know how). Retractable tape 
measures are always useful, 
whether your recipient is plan- 
ning an addition to the house or 
wondering if a new bureau will 
fit in the corner. 

The kitchenwares department 
is an equally good source of 
useful gifts. Cheese slicers, mush- 
room scrubbers, wire whisks, 
pastry blenders, lemon juicers, 
honey dippers, garlic presses, tea 
balls, cherry pitters, chopsticks — 
any of these would be a welcome 
addition to most households, and 
they’re all priced at less than $5. 
And every office desk drawer 
should be equipped with a cork- 
screw; Chesapeake Knife and 
Tool, in Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, carries one that fits in- 
visibly into its handle and costs 
$2.95. The same store carries 
lobster crackers, at $6.95, for 
those who don’t like to set the 
summer table with pliers. 

A few glassware items slide 
easily and safely into a stocking. 
Crate & Barrel, in Harvard Square 
and Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
carries cordial glasses priced at 
$1.50 and $2.50. Between these 
and a collection of English novels 
you could easily slip into the 
habit of after-work sherry. Bud 
vases also fit a stocking nicely, 
but you should box them if 
they're especially fragile. 

Refrigerator magnets are avail- 
able in kitchenware departments 
and virtually everywhere else. 
The larder of food-shaped 
magnets ranges from _ plastic 


cookies to ceramic vegetables to 
fragile 3-D pizzas. Worlds Apart, 
at 123 Newbury Street, has a 
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Christmas stockings: practical but never mundane 





Stockin’ trade 
Gifts to knock 
your socks off 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


terrific selection of magnets, in- 
cluding terra-cotta figurines, 
glazed ceramic animals, and tiny 
picture frames, for $10 and under. 
These appear to be attached to 
strong magnet, so they'll be sure 
to hold up the newspaper clip- 
pings underneath. Crate & Bar- 
rel’s Harvard Square branch car- 
ries magnets in the shapes of 
buttons and clips. Magnets 
shaped like pigs, or like cats or 
dogs, may be found at Hog Wild 
or at Raining Cats and Dogs, 
respectively. Both are in Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace. And the Kitch- 
en, in Harvard Square, has make- 
your-own magnet kits. 

Mothers have been putting 
socks and underwear into their 
children’s Christmas stockings 
since time immemorial, but with 
a little bit of imagination you can 
revitalize this tired theme. Scoop- 
necked undershirts (‘the kind 
Art Carney wore on The Honey- 
mooners ,”" according to my sis- 
ter) go well under Shaker-knit 
sweaters; the Harvard Coop has 
them in bright colors ($8). 
Camisoles, whether in hubba- 
hubba red silk or practical wool 
or cotton, are another way to add 
an extra layer of warmth. And, 
until darning makes a comeback 
as a hobby, all who dwell in 
wintry climes need a good supply 
of wool socks. If that sounds too 
pedestrian, several stores carry 
funky socks — Des Jambes, in 
Charles Square; Le Leg, in 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace; 
Clothwares, on Brattle Street. 
Women’s hosiery tends to be 
zanier than men’s, but a de- 
termined search could turn up 


some flashy argyles for men — 
try Brooks Brothers or the Coop. 
And then there are those of us 
who are still waiting for a good, 
warm pair of mittens. Sea Boston, 
in Faneuil Hall Marketplace, car- 
ries double-layered ragg-wool 
mittens, priced at $14. A mitten 
with a windshield . scraper at- 
tached sells for less than $10 at 
discount department stores like 
Caldor’s. A chullo — an Andean- 
look knit cap with ear flaps — fits 
into a_ stocking, as do 
Brookstone’s hat-in-a-pouch and 
Pulse’s animal earmuffs ($6-$12). 
It's very satisfying to have your 
stationery needs replenished 
through your Christmas stocking. 
I've placed a standing order at 
work for fountain-pen cartridges, 
but I may have to rely once again 
on the generosity of Santa Claus. 
My mother tried to shanghai me 
one Christmas by giving me a 
supply of stationery complete 
with stamped, home-addressed 
envelopes (I found some of them 
recently; they've got 15-cent 
stamps on them). I now look for 
Crane postcards as stocking stuf- 
fers; they're elegant, and some- 
how I end up using them more 
frequently than I do real sta- 
tionery. Your friends or relatives 
out in the hinterlands might 
swoon at a set of Ken Brown 
postcards. With a gift like this, 
you could include a supply of 14- 
cent stamps. Another office- 
supply idea might be a set of pens 
or pencils. | once gave a set of 
French colored pencils to an 
artistic sister-in-law, and her old- 
est son was thrilled with a gift of 
washable-ink markers. 





1am convinced that Crabtree & 
Evelyn, the soap shop usually 
inhabiting the tony end of shop- 
ping malls, exists solely for sup- 
plying stocking stuffers. Here, 
indulgence meets the truly use- 
less. No one needs goat-milk 
bath gel or lettuce soap, but then, 
Christmas comes only once a 
year. C&E’s packets of soap 
leaves, for 75 cents, are practical, 
and much nicer to keep in the 
purse or car than those medici- 
nal-smelling wet-washcloth 
packets. I could also heartily 
recommend their animal-shaped 
soaps — they've got some great 
black-and-white sheep, for 85 
cents — if my family weren't so 
sentimental about dissolving 
animals (there goes its little 
head!) under hot water. I also like 
the cedar eggs at Chesapeake 
Knife and Tool: they’re sleek- 
looking and useful for tucking 
among the woolens. 

Another variation on the silly- 
but-useful theme is clothes 
hooks; Goods (in Charles Square, 
Cambridge) has one in the shape 
of a crooked finger, and Worlds 
Apart has ceramic-animal hooks. 
Over the Rainbow, at Faneuil 
Hall, carries something called 
Magical Mystery Towels, which 
are dehydrated washcloths with 
cartoon characters printed on 
them; add water and watch Betty 
Boop spring to life. But the classic 
allegedly practical gift is the fly 
shooter. | thought these had 
faded out when it was con- 
clusively demonstrated that not 
even an Olympic rifleman could 
hit a fly with one, but 
Chesapeake Knife and Tool has 
them, for $3.75. 

Some gifts are so practical as to 
be tasteless. A little slingshot you 
string with dental floss, a lint 
remover, a sweater comb — these 
may be Brookstone’s ideas of 
stocking stuffers, but I'd sooner 
give breath mints. For a really 
practical gift, give me bungee 
cords. Whether you need to lash 
the mainsail to the boom, strap 
something onto your bike, or 
wrap up some rugs, they're a 
steal at Dickson Brothers, in 
Harvard Square, for 60 cents 
apiece. 


Useless gifts 

Food gets a rather mixed re- 
view as a Christmas gift. All that 
terrible processed cheese, silly 
sausage, and sugary chocolate 
can ruin your appetite at 
Christmas time. Don’t give those. 
Instead, give the food your recip- 
ient secretly loves to eat but 
never buys: sardines in mustard 
sauce for me, dry-roasted, un- 
salted peanuts for my husband, 
sharp Cheddar cheese for his 
grandmother. 

Or give real chocolate. 
Cardullo’s in Harvard Square has 
13-ounce Lindt and Tobler choc- 
olate bars for $7 and $8. Good 
chocolate molded into silly 
shapes — apples, computers, 
records, sardines, and the like — 
is also available. Numerous 
chocolatiers, of which Godiva is 
perhaps the best known, package 
small boxes of assorted 
chocolates. And if your choc- 
olate-lover has a special favorite 
— say, orange peel dipped in 
dark chocolate — give a pound or 
so of that. To a _ confirmed 
chocoholic, a 50-cent Droste bar 
is a better gift than a giant 
package of Cadbury’s. 

Or how about some jam? In 
this era of high-fiber, low-sugar 
breakfasts, good jam is a well- 
earned treat. Cardullo’s carries 
Fortnum and Mason (you could 
package that up with English 
muffins and kippers); Country 
Places, in Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, offers the Nantucket Maid 
line, which makes some inter- 
esting cranberry jam and 
chutney. Lawson's Farms, in Lin- 
coln, makes unsweetened fruit 
spreads, which are sold at Allan- 
dale Farms, in Jamaica Plain. 

Other small farms and market 
gardens have prepared special 
packages of herbs and spices for 
Christmas time. Allandale Farms 
carries locally made mulled-cider 


mixes, and Whippoorwill Crafts, 
at Faneuil Hall, has several herb 
mixes packaged on recipe cards. | 
blush a little at recommending a 
tin of maple syrup — it's so self 
consciously New England — but 
it can be truly wonderful, and 
you can even doctor baked beans 
with it. Giving maple-sugar can- 
dy requires no such apologies, 
whether you buy it in cute little 
maple-leaf shapes or in a more 
forthright slab. 

Alcohol, in its various forms, is 
a fine gift. | like to buy nips, those 
tiny bottles you get on airplanes: 
Irish whiskey for my brother-in- 
law, Fra Angelico for my sister, 
Grand Marnier for me. If anyone 
has ever wondered whether 
Samuel Smith's Oatmeal Stout is 
really worth $2 a _ bottle, 
Christmas is the perfect chance to 
find out. Half bottles of dessert 
wines — French Sauterne, Ger- 
man Auslese or Eiswein — are 
the right size for a stocking, as 
well as the right price. Good wine 
shops, like a Wine for All Rea- 
sons, in Harvard Square, or 
Berman's, in Lexington, would 
certainly carry these. 

Toys are more useless than 
food but sometimes even more 
welcome. Kites appeal to people 
of all ages, and Whippoorwill 
Crafts has some tiny ones, for 
$2.95, that will fit into any 
stocking. The craze for wind-up 
toys has peaked, but they're still a 
welcome sight. The Name of the 
Game, in Faneuil Hall, has a good 
selection of Tomy wind-ups, in 
addition to its other toys; the Last 
Wound Up, on Newbury Street, 
is filled almost entirely with 
wind-up toys, from sleek new 
designs to old-fashioned tin ones. 
One Phoenix editor has a wind- 
up pair of sumo wrestlers from 
that store; they tussle and tumble 
until they both go over the edge 
of the desk. Goods is a source of 
truly useless, delightful gifts, 
such as a harmonica shaped like a 
smiling mouth, coasters in the 
shapes of cheese slices and cold 
cuts, and five different dinosaurs 
that “grow” when placed in hot 
water. 

Blank tapes are great, but 
custom-made music tapes — 
dance music, favorite Talking 
Heads cuts, songs about Texas, 
you name it — can be even better 
If you're tempted by any of the 
books that are now available on 
tape, bear in mind that almost all 
of these are abridged versions 
(Care to hear highlights from 
King Lear, with music and sound 
effects?) Paperback books should 
be of the type that take one’s 
mind off the commute home 
try some Barbara Pym, Ross 
Thomas, or Roger Angell. 

Put tickets into any stocking 
and you're giving not only the 
pleasure of the event, but the 
pleasure of anticipation. April 14 
is the date of the Fenway Park 
home opener against the World 
Series champs, the Kansas City 
Royals; that's a gift representing 
spring, hope, and a clean slate. 
Upcoming classical-music events, 
to name only a very few, include 
Sarah Caldwell’s production of 
Turandot on January 20 and 23 
(the first Opera Company of 
Boston performance in more than 
a year), Yo-Yo Ma on March 21, 
Bach's St. John Passion by the 
Handel & Haydn Society on 
March 5 and 8. Pop music can be 
a little bit tricky — be sure to give 
the John Cougar Mellencamp 
tickets to your niece and the 
Kenny Rogers tickets to your 
aunt, not vice versa. If you can't 
decide, many local ticket agencies 
offer gift certificates that can >e 
cashed in for any event. 

Are gift certificates in the stock 
ing an evasion of responsibility? 
Not if they meet that most basic 
criterion — pleasing the recipient 
They don’t have to be exotic; 
we've been known to cash in our 
McDonald's gift certificates 
before New Year's. They're cer 
tainly one way to turn any gift 
however bulky, into a: stocking 
present. And, after all, who wants 
to dig French fries out of the 
toe? 
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PERFORMANCE 
YOU CAN TRUST 
FROM THE NAME YOU 
KNOW IN VIDEO. 











Today, there are hun- ¢ RCA accessories wil 
dreds of video products, 7 enhance your enjoyment 
tapes and accessories to and your equipment's 


Capability. Your RCA dealer 
has everything you need. 
From start-up kits, batteries, 
cables, cords and head clean- 
ers, to cases for VCRs and 
cameras, lenses, wireless 


choose from. All from dif- 
ferent manufacturers with 
different quality standards. 
But there's still one 
way to get the best 
combination of value 
and performance. Go 
with the name you know — Our blank video tape, for 




























and trust. The name example, is designed to the same 
with one of the biggest —_ types of high-level performance 
video lineups in the standards as our VCRs. It’s 


industry: RCA. available in most popular lengths, 
We have proven —_in VHS and Beta, Premium 
Our quality rep- 
utation year after 
year in every 
phase of video. 


mikes and tripods. And much 
more. All from RCA. 
Why trust the performance 
of your video system to any- 
thing less than the name you 


kno ? RCA 
Quality and Super High Grade. pte a alec | 
Our video accessories put on 


an equally impressive perfor- 
mance. Whether you're a first- re a Video 
year rookie or a video veteran, | Accessories 


















GEORGECARLIN 
LIVE AT 


THE LOWELL 





MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM | 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 8PM 
ONE SHOW ONLY $18.50 


Tickets Now on Sale at All Ticketron & At the Lowell Auditorium 
Box Office 50 East Merrimack St. 
(617) 454-2854, (617) 454 2299 





PRESENTS 


COMING IN 


Tickets on sale at all Ticketron Outlets & at the Lowell 
Auditorium Box Office. 50 East Merrimack St. 
(617) 454-2854, (617) 454-2299. 


in association with 





at the 
Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium 
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Golden Boys ct Baudstaud + 


A Casino Concert 
Selective Artists 








‘GET STAR - 
big TME rwirH | 








A ddb 
‘CLUBCARD / 





‘aus Club Casino Clubcard will guarantee you star treatment when you 
hear the stars this year at New England’s finest summer concert club. The 


star treatment includes: 
e Reserved seating for you and three guests. 


- Express seating for you and your guests — Ciubcard members have 


their own admission point. 
¢ Exclusive advance notice \ 
¢ Credit card cash advances up to $50.00 
eA non-transferrable photo-ID Clubcard 
¢ Limited membership 
All this for only $100.00. 
Send the coupon below to the Club ooeme and 
join the stars. 


re 





hampton beach, new hampshire 


CALL 603-926-4300 
FOR INFORMATION 


Yes. | want star treatment. 
NAME EE TET 
"STREET —— 
CITY STATE SS 


ctab easing = — 
DATE 


P.O. BOX 508 
HAMPTON, NH 03842 










FEBRUARY . 



































Membership $100.00 Please charge my 
} aah pact “a peng EXPRESS 
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George Duquette with his nativity: a perfectionist in search of historical accuracy 


O little town of Bethlehem 


A miniature nativity in Sturbridge 


by Sherri Dalphonse 


Town of Bethlehem” plays 

faintiy, over and over. 
Through a galaxy of pinholes in 
the ceiling pours a white light 
that is reflected by glittering 
rhinestones and metallic chips 
planted in the plaster. On the 
“stage,” the tiny figures of men, 
women, children, and farm 


I rn the background, “O Little 


animals move mechanically in 
well-worn tracks — up and 
down, side to side, or around in 


circles — like a pile of children’s 
toys, wound up and then for- 
gotten. 


The scene is amusing and 
mysterious, oddly surreal in the 
manner of a carnival, and its 
operator, George Duquette, 


stands smiling in a corner, confi- 
dent that no one will be able to 
resist the ride. We are viewing his 
masterpiece — a 55-foot-long, 
1000-piece miniature model of 
Bethlehem as it looked at the 
time of Jesus’s birth, complete 
with automation, narration, mu- 
sic and sound effects. Duquette’s 
handcrafted creation sends viewers 


on a_nondenominational pil- 
grimage back to the beginning of 
the universe and through the 
birth, life, and crucifixion of 
Christ, as well as on a journey 
through the diorama’s own his- 
tory. Indeed, “Bethlehem in 
Sturbridge” has been witnessed 
by thousands of visitors, who hail 
from 50 states and 29 countries. 


wesc ree 


Located just past the entrance 
to Old Sturbridge Village in 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts, the 
home of George and Agnes 
Duquette also houses the 
diorama (in a basement theater 
that seats 90), a museum filled 
with dozens of nativity scenes 
from around the world, and a gift 
shop. Between November 30 and 
January 5, the hour-long presen- 
tation is held daily at 2 and 7 p.m. 
Regular shows are also given in 
the summer and the Easter sea- 
son, with special group showings 
conducted throughout the year. 
Reservations can be made by 
calling the Duquettes at (617) 
347- 3013. Although admission to 
the museum is free, a $2 donation 
is requested for the show. 

The admission fee, however, is 
the least of what many visitors 
may leave behind. Throughout 
the three decades in which he has 
been working on the model, 
Duquette has tried to use only 
authentic materials, and by now 
most of the original plastic or 
artificial parts have been re- 
placed. In an almost sacrificial 
manner, guests have passed 
through the theater, filled a 
dozen fat wire notebooks with 
their signatures, and voluntarily 
donated pieces of hair, fabric, 
even jewelry, to help Duquette in 
fashioning the peasants. 

“I get hair in the mail all the 
time,” says Duquette, pointing to 
a group of figures and, without 
hesitation, identifying his past 
visitors who have shed the locks. 
He notes with particular pride a 
Roman centurion’s horse rearing 
up in the town square, whose tail 
and mane are fashioned from the 
hair of the youngest of his four 
children. Two dark-haired girls 
across the way, in Jericho, sport 
locks of hair from two of his four 
granddaughters. When a_ past 
visitor sends Duquette a lock of 
hair, he puts a piece of paper 

Continued on page 30 





he Beauty Connection 


A Unique Discount Beauty Supply Store 


Fabulous Holiday Gifts at Extraordinary Prices 
Fragrances for Him and Her 


Molinard de Molinard 
Cartier 
Christian Dior 
Magie Noir 
Armani 
Lagerfeld 
Norell 

White Linen 
Je Reviens 
Galanos 
Picasso 





First 

Opium 
Shalimar 
Oscar de la Renta 
Arpege 
Missoni 
Calvin Klein 
Gucci 
Ciara 
Aramis 

Eau Savage 


Drakkar Noire 
Polo 

Kouros 

Chanel 

Paris 

Grey Flannel 
Ysatis 

Chloe 
Vanderbilt 
_— Shoulders 


Ivoire 
Halston 
Lauren 
Fidji 


Diva 
Nipon 


... PLUS MANY MORE FINE FRAGRANCES 


JEWELRY 


Nikki St. Phalle 


Rive Gauche 
Anais Anais 


Joy 
L’Air du Temps 


Discover 


... @ very special place where you 
can find the finest fragrances for men 
and women — the finest in cosmetics 


and skin-care — the finest in 
sional hair-care products. All of this at 
prices far below those of department 
stores. Visit THE BEAUTY CONNECTION 


rofes- 


where service to our customers is of 
the utmost importance and where we 
pride ourselves on our selection and 


our low prices. 


UNUSUAL HAND-MADE CLOTHING 


Cosmetics « Atomizers « Bath Products « Fine Soaps « Combs & Barrettes « Dolls 
Nail Products « Brushes « Blowers « Lanc6me aa Elizabeth Arden Skin Care e : 
Mirrors ¢ Make-up Bags « Gifts, Gifts & More Gifts! 


Newton Centre 
749 Beacon St. 
Newton 
969-3333 


Beauty Connection 
THE Place For Fine Holiday Shopping 


Monday-Saturday 
9:30-5:30 
Open 1-5 Sunday 
til Christmas 


Coolidge Corner 
326 Harvard St. 
Brookline 
734-2114 
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GETAWAYS 
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SWE MASNH 


Winterlude 


a Enjoy the solitude of togetherness 
= while walking our beaches. reading 
< by the fire and dining by 

ease candlelight. 3 days. 2 nights include 
dinner for two from our full menu. 
Mid-week dates available. 

IO, Ar 




















*Based on Double Occupancy. 
plus Tax and Gratuities. 





. pee ny Feary AAA ae oo Award 
ennebunk, ME 04043 ‘ 
207-985-3351 Bon — Magazine 








Price per couple — $149.95 - $179. 95 (depending on room selection). Price 
does not include 5% state tax or gratuity 


Lodging for Friday and Saturday evening 
Friday evening: Snack or dessert or nightcap 
Saturday: Full Breakfast 
Complete dinner which includes soup or chowder, house 
salad, entree, dessert and coffee or tea. 
Sunday: Full breakfast or Sunday Brunch which includes soup 
soup or chowder, entree, dessert and coffee or tea. 


Camden Harbour Inn and Restaurant 
4 83 Bay View St. 
Camden, Maine 04843 
207-236-4200 
Your Hosts: Jim and Lauren Gilbert 














— 








Spend a weekend — 


with me, and we'll roast 
a leg of venison, etc. 


I wish you'd come here for 3 days and 2 nights soon. Spend 
the outed h riding and eating our good Yankee te say We'll 
visit Old Sturbridge Village. too. Available January 3-March 23. 
Send for my free brochure. 
um Buddy Adler, Innkeeper 





Yankee Winter Weekend’ 
at the Publick House 


Historic Inn & Country Motor Lodge 
On the Common — Sturbridge, MA 01566 (6i7) 347-3313 




















Maine’s white water thrill 
is back 


The Sugarloaf Inn Resort offers 
you the challenge of the Kennebec 
and the tallest rapids east of the Rockies. 

You'll start from Harris Dam. 

From here, the river barrels’ 

through the spectacular Kennebec 
Gorge, past sia miles of roadless 
wilderness. Stop for a riverside 
steak fry then continue for seven 
miles of calmer water. 

The oe Seale the 

ng trip, two night’s 
ovate lodging, a 4-course dinner. 
two breakfasts, and the time to 
celebrate your victory in style. All 
for only $150. * 

Call toll-free 1-800-343-4075 ** or 
send the coupon for more 
information on summer adventures 
at the Sugarloaf Inn Resort. 




















Please send me more information on your White Water Adventure and BP| 
other summer packages. 























Name 

Address | 

City State | 
The Trail Ends Here. Zip Tel { 
j Sugarloaf Inn Resort, On the Mountain Carrabasset Valley, Maine 04947 | 





* Per , dbl. occ., midweek 
** In ME, FLA, GA, and Canada 
call 1-207-237-2701 











“Million Dollar Weekend” 


$32.50 


per person 
per night, double occ. 
plus tax & gratuity. 


(2) two night 
accommodations 
breakfast allowance 
dinner allowance 





McDuff’s Famous Sunday Brunch 
Lounge plus Entertainment 


1 free megabucks ticket per person 











Please call for New Year’s Eve package 
Indoor pool & sauna 


SHuannis 


sont 


Phone (617) 771-4500 | 
287 Rt. 28 
Hyannis, MA 02601 
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Sturbridge 
Continued from page 28 

beneath the finished figure, iden- 
tifying the donor. 

From those wishing to leave a 
more material legacy, Duquette 
receives fabrics to clothe the 
figures: cotton, silk, satin, velvet, 
ermine, mink. “I always tell 
them, don’t send me yards and 
yards of material, he says, shak- 
ing his head. “I only use a pattern 
once.” Most people send just 
scraps of fabric, but several times 
entire articles of clothing have 
been offered, including a few fur 
coats. Not wanting to destroy the 
coats, Duquette instead had fur- 
riers remove small strips of fur 
from beneath the lining, and 
returned the coats. 

In his search for historical 
accuracy, Duquette has left no 
stone unturned, even in the Holy 
Land, which he has visited five 
times. Water from the Sea of 
Galilee and the River Jordan fill 
miniature wells. Dirt from the 
limestone cave believed to be the 
birthplace of Christ, soil from the 
fields where shepherds probably 
tended their flocks that first 
Christmas night, and dried plants 
and wood from Jericho and Mt. 
Masada are all part of the 
diorama’s landscape. 

But these physical objects are 
merely fragments of the giant 
puzzle that fills Duquette’s time. 
The factual basis of this ever 
expanding picture has _ been 
gleaned from some 35 years of 
research by Duquette, including 
courses at Assumpticn College in 
Worcester. 

His little town of Bethlehem, 
which has hosted one cardinal 
and seven bishops, captures even 
the customs of the era. In the 
quarries, Roman soldiers whip 
slaves who are extracting 
limestone to be used for building. 
A donkey pulls a crushing wheel 


to press olives (tiny plastic beads) 
into olive oil for fueling lamps 
and stoves. An old man shears a 
sheep, and laundry dries on the 
flat rooftops. In the square, 
women sell bananas, figs, pome- 


granates, grapefruit, and 
cucumbers (fashioned from seed 
pods). 


With infinite patience, Duquette, 
a retired compositor for the 
Worcester Telegram and Gazette, 
labors over the most minute 
details. For example, when a 
black sheep covered with an 
actual Persian hide looked more 
wild than woolly, Duquette re- 
moved the skin and re-attached 
each curl with tweezers. A trio of 
young girls making wine stomp 
on real blackberries, shriveled by 
baking at 500 degrees for eight 
minutes. When he discovered 
that real hay appeared out of 
proportion on the tops of the 
miniature lean-tos, Duquette 
baked corn silk on a pizza tray 
until it reached the proper color 
and texture. 

The miniature Romans and 
Jews, however, prove to be the 
most difficult to make. Each 
figure takes an average of four to 
nine days. Duquette first breaks 
‘apart a figure taken from another 
nativity scene, repositions the 
pieces to achieve the pose he 
wants, and then replasters it. The 


face is then refinished, with more _ 


delicate features requiring a 
paintbrush the width of one 
camel hair. When the figures are 
dressed, clothes are not sewn but 
rather cemented directly onto the 
bodies. 

The last step, putting on the 
hair, has caused Duquette to tear 
his own from time to time. “The 
hair is the hardest,” he says, 
explaining how he styles a wig on 
the tip of his thumb before 
placing it on a cement-covered 
head. “Two or three times I came 
close to giving up on the hair,” he 
relates. “I’m not an artist, or an 
architect, or a designer, so every- 


thing’s done by trial and error, 
over and over. I’ve never gotten 
something right the first time.” 

What is now Duquette’s pas- 
sion originally began, as Agnes 
explains, as a small family pro- 
ject. “I had no intention of 
sharing this with the public,” 
says George. “If they had told me 
30 years ago I'd be doing this, I 
wouldn’t have believed it. We 
think we plan our lives, but 
someone stronger does.” 

Begun as a table-top créche 30 
years ago, the original foldaway 
scene soon grew to fill a bay 
window. Several years later, 
friends of the family suggested 
the nativity be opened to the 
public. Serious work commenced 
about 24 years ago, when the oil- 
painted heavens and the plaster- 
and-styrofoam earth were in- 
stalled in the Duquettes’ base- 
ment. Eighteen years ago, Bethle- 
hem in Sturbridge welcomed its 
first public audience. 

Early in the process, Duquette 
decided that the work would 
have more impact if it were more 
than merely visual. The “per- 
fectionist,” as his wife refers to 
him, thus set up his hour-long 
show. After viewers witness the 
world’s creation, a laser beam 
lights the rotating star of Bethle- 
hem, and a baby’s cry pierces the 
stillness in the room (the baby’s 
voice is that of his only grandson, 
recorded at the hospital). As the 
show progresses, the smell of 
smoke from cooking fires per- 
vades the room. A slide show of 
present-day Jerusalem provides 
insight into its customs, then and 
now, and explains the back- 
ground of items in the diorama. 
Jesus’s birthplace, for example, is 
now thought to have been a cave 
rather than a stable. At that time, 
sheep and goats roamed a coun- 
tryside considerably greener and 
more colorful than the Holy Land 
of today, because invaders had 
not yet devasted the land. As the 
crucifixion of Christ is presented, 


a recording of thunder and light- 
ning crackles over the speakers. 
Duquette’s own religious af- 
filiations are somewhat eclectic. 
A Roman Catholic historian of 
Lutheran background who at- 
tends synagogue every Saturday 


‘morning, Duquette conspicuous- 


ly tried to omit from the show 
references to Christ as savior. 
“What I try to give you is the 
human side of Jesus — no halos, 
not him walking like this,” he 
explains, clasping his hands in a 
symbol of prayer, “because he 
didn’t. He came as a human baby, 
flesh and blood. I’m not trying to 
make Jesus a miracle man be- 
cause you have to see that 
yourself. Faith is something be- 
tween you and him. My main 
goal is to keep Christ in 
Christmas.” 

By avoiding religious 
chauvinism, Duquette has at- 
tracted Jews, Arabs, Moslems, 
Christians, and non-believers to 
his show. The first lady of Chile, 
Lucia Pinochet, visited the 
diorama in 1979. Reactions have 
been dramatic: Duquette recalls 
the scoffs of one women, upset 
by the depiction of a human 
Jesus, and the tears of two non- 
religious parents, whose only 
son, about to enter a seminary, 
had hoped his parents would 
understand his decision if they 
experienced Bethlehem. (They 
did.) 

Having hosted one Christian 
baptism and various Christian 
and Jewish services, the model of 
Bethlehem possesses a sacred- 
ness for some visitors. Donations 
to the ‘theater have included 
carpeting, paneling, pews, and 
stations of the cross, and valuable 
contributions of nativity scenes 
from around the world have been 
added to the museum collection 
started by Duquette some 45 
years ago. Visitors have donated 
handmade items to sell in the 
new gift shop; the most recent 
addition was a 30-piece plexiglass 





nativity scene that graces the 
entrance. 

This season, the Duquettes are 
requesting monetary donations 
for the first time, hoping to 
ensure the continuation of Beth- 
lehem. Operating costs ($800 to 
$900 each month) almost forced 
its close last year. Although 
smoke and burglar alarms guard 
the building, insurance 
premiums fall outside the budget. 
“I'm just hoping nothing will 
happen,” says Duquette wistful- 
ly. “But if it does, it’s probably 
meant to be.” 

But for now, the show goes on, 
and Duquette continues to in- 
crease Bethlehem’s miniature 
population. He plans to add, 
among other things, a moving 
herd of sheep and an image of the 
resurrection of Christ. Yet the 58- 
year-old Duquette, who in 1971 
suffered five heart attacks in two 
days (he was given the last rites 
three times), worries about who 
will watch over Bethlehem when 
he no longer can. Aside from 
combating the little town’s worst 
enemy — cobwebs — and clean- 
ing the pieces regularly with an 
artist's paintbrush, someone 
would have to learn to operate, in 
the dark, the 27 switches that 
bring Bethlehem to life. Only 
Duquette knows the routine, and, 
in fact, he has never seen the 
show from the perspective of the 
audience. “It’s so disappointing,” 
he says of his thus far unsuc- 
cessful efforts to raise money to 
computerize the show. “It’s like 
the way Moses never saw the 
Promised Land. I'll probably 
never see [the show].” 

Although Duquette’s ac- 
complishment seems slight in 
comparison with that of Moses, 
his influence has been far-reach- 
ing. After all, he has moved parts 
of seas, and inspired several 
thousand faithful followers, who 
send him the notes, gifts, and 
contributions he so magically 
uses to sustain his “people.” DO 




















A Celebration of Holiday Shops Under One Roof 
THE GALLERIA MALL 
15 good reasons 
to shop at 


the Caleria Mall 
Aipha Omega 


Jewelers 


Custom work 


Style, Color, Waves 
for men and women 


Leather World 
Luggage * Travel Accessories 
Business cases ¢ Gifts * Handbags 


Oriental Tours 
and Travel 


World Wide Travel « 
The Orient a specialty 


| Sasha Skin Care 


The finest in European and 
American skin care 


Boston Music 


THE GALERIA MALL 


5/7 JFK STREET HARVARD SQUARE 


Watches ¢ Gold # Jewelry * Diamonds 


The Janus Cinema 
The best in foreign and 
domestic films. 
The home of 
“Desperately Seeking Susan” 
Pappa 
Apparel ¢ Footwear 
Fashion accessories 
Cambridge T 
Shirt Museum 
T Shirts * Cards « Gifts 
Scandinavian Design 
Teak and rosewood furniture 
Home furnishings 
Journe 
pony 

t 
30 item salad bar 


Homernade soups and breads 
Quiche, sandwiches 


The Kitchen 
Everything you could possibly 
need in the kitchen 


Westwood Family 
Dental Center 

















Comeseethe only | 
Snowblowers 
with tracks. 


Saturday evening. It’s been snowing all day. Forget 

shoveling walks on Sunday! With a Honda snowblower you : 
can clear your sidewalks and driveway with ease. Featur- 

ing either tracks or wheels, Honda’s 5.5HP self-propelled 
snowblower cuts through snow and blows it up to 39 feet. 

» And with three forward speeds and 

\ reverse, you can work at your 
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For optimum performance and safety 
we recommend you read the owner’s manual 
before operating the unit. 


©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 


eo(Uifelaatssane 


Power Equipment Its a Honda 


misto(@l@lUr-latcigs 


Honda of Boston 


916 Commonwealth Ave a= = 
Boston e 734-8200 


HONDA 
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CHANCES ARE 
15TO 1 
YOUR VIDEO TAPE 
WON’T SURVIVE 
YOUR VIDEO 
EQUIPMENT. 

























maxell. (VHS 


THE TAPE FOR SOPHISTICATED EQUIPMENT. 








Ordinary video tape doesn’t stand a chance in today’s VCRs. 
Sophisticated features like fast forward, freeze frame and high-speed 
scanning put extraordinary wear and tear on your tape. From the very 

first play. Within a year or two, the deterioration becomes visible. It 
never stops. Your child’s third birthday party may be invisible by the 
time he’s six. Sophisticated VCRs require Maxell Video Tape. Maxell is 
pre-stretched. So all those fast starts and faster stops can’t stretch it 
out of shape. Or worse, break it. Maxell’s magnetic particles are 
molecularly bonded to the tape. Not glued like ordinary tapes. The 
particles (and the audio and video information they carry) stay on the 
tape. Instead of dropping off, leaving white spots and streaks on your 
screen. That’s why Maxell looks and sounds as good after 500 plays as 
it does brand new. So if you’ve got a sophisticated VCR, don’t take 
chances. A video tape is replaceable. What’s on it may not be. 
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ACTURERS 
OVER-RUN STORE 


a: 120 Nourtury Street, Beaton. 








a" MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE #*| 











PREMIER CNIALITY LADIES” AND 
GENTIEMENS CLOTHES DESIGNED FOR 
Te PWEST STORES FOR TUE SEASON. 


NOW AT FACTORY PRices/ 
QE UP 70 50% OF 
RETAIL STORE PReCeS! 


LADIES AND GENTLEMENS TOPCOATS, LADIES 
BLAZERS , MENS SPORT JACKETS AND SUITS IN 
FINE WOOLS, CASHMERE BLENDS AMD 100% CACHMERE. 


Pn est InaVva~ 
“Oe THE L/DAYS 


Lie: 9:20au-Qoorm Mon.-FRi. 
ps 













O:20A.M-6:00Rrm SATURDAY 
|2:noon -5:00em. SUNDAY 
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6. BACK BAY 
GARDENS 











May Peace and Joy Be dours 
Throughout the Holiday 
Season and New Year 








Back Bay* 27° Newbury Street 
536-8882 

Boston * One Milk Street 
542-8660 

Brookline + 136) Beacon Street 
232-2532 

Cambridge * 5 Bennet Street 
576-2922 

Woburn +600 W. Cummings Park 
933-5156 










Rudi 


A CELEBRATION 
OF FOOD 
















#® GLOUCESTER STREET 











2. SEVEN 
FEATHERS 
INDIAN 
ARTS 


5. RUDI'S 





6. 
A VARIETY OF UNUSUAL IMPORTED 


FLOWERS 


BACK BAY GARDENS 
297 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 











(617) 267-2300 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 8:00 - 8:00, SUNDAY 10:00 - 5:00 
DELIVERED LOCALLY AND WORLDWIDE 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED BY PHONE 














““ FAIRFIELD STREET * 














7 PREM-LA 














we EXETERSTREET # 











2. 
SEVEN FEATHERS INDIAN ARTS 


Distinctive Pieces By 
Published Artists G Craftsmen 





me os. 


"279 Newbury St Boston MA 02116 (617) 262-7210 ¥ 








Prem-La Announces an 
Addition to its 
International 

Collection of Arts, 
Crafts, & Clothing 

For Christmas 


221 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02116 
(617) 266-8961 














#® DARTMOUTH STREET 2 











3. If only the best is good 
enough for your skin 


Christine Vol 


OF FIFTH AVENUE 


CHRISTINE VALMY SKIN CARE SALON 


114 Newbury Street, Boston 
See offer on page 14, Section Five 


3. CHRISTINE 
VALMY 


1. MANUFAC 
TURERS 
OVER-RUN 
STORE 


/ AR@LL. 


“The Sweater Professionals” 
with 132 stores worldwide to better serve you 





85 Newbury Street. Boston 
267-0783 


50 Madnon Avenue (between Sind and S4th Street) © (212) 7990n2! 
285 Columbus Avenue (Comer of 72nd Street and Columbus Avenue) © (212) 44% 249) 
7 Bond Street. Great Neck NY Long Island © (516) 487 7770 











w# CLARENDON STREET # 








4. SWEDEN- 
BORG 
LIBRARY 





8. CAROLL 


10 JEAN- 
PIERRE 








we BERKELEY STREET # 
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SWEDENBORG LIBRARY 
AND BOOK STORE 


Spiritual and Holistic Books 
79 Newbury St., Boston 


bs 262-5918 











9. OPUS 
COLLEC- 
TION 











| COLLECTION 


(formerly The Baretoot Eagle) 


At Opus Collection you will find Italian krut outfits 
soft suedes. silk evening wear. colorful Mexican fashions 


and exclusive hand-made jewelry and fashion accessories 


Opus Collection 
an exclusive world fashion boutique 


31 NEWBURY ST . BOSTON « 266-3434 














# ARLINGTON STREET 2 











SP x 





10. 


ime precision cutting 
coloring and perms 
combined with warm professional ambiance 


Happy Holidays from all the staff at 
- * 






Aoony Wk he 


73 Newbury Street, Boston 
262-4660 
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PHOTOS BY JOHN NORDELL 





Christmas in New York: store windows and holiday shoppers 


Bright lights, big city 


New York does it best 


by Liz Koch 


t’s Christmas time in New 
I runneth over and floods Fifth 
Avenue, a time of glitz and 
abundance as seen during no 
other season in the city. Handel's 
Messiah, tackled by trained and 
untrained voices alike, resonates 
throughout hundreds of churches 
in the five boroughs. A gar- 
gantuan neon snowflake looms 
over the stream of pedestrians 
hurrying up and down Fifth 
Avenue; not far away, Cartier’s 
six-story townhouse is wrapped 
in a big red ribbon with an 
enormous bow slapped on the 
facade. Department-store win- 
dows traditionally wow holiday 
shoppers’ with elaborate 
mechanized Christmas scenes, 


York City, when the cup 


while Salvation Army Santa 
Clauses ring their bells on every 
street corner. The scent of pine 
wafts down every avenue, and a 
virtual forest of blue spruce and 
balsam fir adorns the sidewalks. 
In front of every florist’s shop, an 
army of poinsettias bear carefully 
coaxed flowers of red and white. 
Macy’s seems to need a highway 
rather than a street entrance as 
shoppers invade the store in 
droves, leaving heavily laden 
with packages. On Broadway, the 
electronics stores arrange hun- 
dreds of glittering lights in their 
windows and wrap transistors 
and stereos in yards of garland 
and tinsel. Skaters spin endless 
circles beneath: the towering tree 
at Rockefeller Center, Above it 


all, the Empire State. Building is 
effervescent in red, white, and 
green. What a show! 

But as the glitz and hyperbole 
of the season begin to make you 
feel like a Lilliputian in the land 
of giants, you begin to wonder if 
there isn’t more to the holiday 
than all this rampant tinseling. As 
the crowd shoves you involun- 
tarily down Fifth Avenue, as you 
jump up and down in an attempt 
to see Lord & Taylor’s window 
over the heads of the 10 people in 
front of you, you begin to specu- 
late if this is what Christmas is all 
about. 

Not because you have 
Scrooge-like tendencies, or be- 
cause you don’t like Fifth Av- 
enue, but you rather hope that 

























somewhere in this vast city there 
are other facets of Christmas — 
things other than the big, ex- 
pensive, and garish. Indeed, 
amidst the hoopla there are 
unusually decorated trees, hand- 
crafted toys, and other, more 
modest exhibitors of the holiday 
spirit, where imagination takes 
precedent over price. Let's take a 
step beyond Fifth Avenue and 
behold some sights that are less 
obvious but no less enchanting. 
But don’t forget to bring your 


The tree at Rockefeller Center: skaters spin endless circles. 





walking shoes. 

The best place to begin is the 
Cloisters, which offers perhaps 
the most awe-inspiring and beau- 
tiful representation of Christmas 
in New York City. The Cloisters, 
at the tip of Fort Tryon Park, 
includes parts of the cloisters of 
five French monastaries, a Ro- 
manesque chapel, an original 
chapter house, Gothic chapels, 
and exhibition galleries. Belgian 
cobble-stoned courts, rampart 

Continued on page 37 














“The Season 


This holiday season 
remember someone 
special by shopping 
somewhere s 


Morgie’s Goodwill thrift stores 
have new toys at discount 


ptices, plus many unique gift 
ideas. Gift certifica tes are also 





Morgie’s Goodwill Thrift Stores 


of Giving 











. 


available to give 
the gift of 
a thrifting adventure. 


Goodwill, after 
all is what 








BOSTON 95 Berkeley St., South End 
BOSTON 605 Wa St., Downtown 
4N. n St, at Rte. 27 

aa S. Main St. 

...105 Irving St., Irving Sq. 


312 Union . " Union Sq. 








STA Pa Way 





SOMERVILLE.................... Neitsciond 385 Summer St., Davis Sq. 
































Record all the action and fun indoors and outdoors... . 
mobility. Operates on built-in rechargeable battery pack, AC or car battery. Records and plays 
standard VHS cassettes. Recording time up to 2 hours and 40 minutes (T 160 tape). 
immediate playback any time — wherever you are — electronic viewfinder serves as a 


Quasar. 


vs) MOVIE 


CAMERA 


monitor. See model VM- 10 today. 


B Ligh 


— easy to use and Carry. 


Weighs only 7% Ibs. with battery pack 


@ Connects to your home TV with 


AC adaptor for viewing 


@ Infrared Auto Focus even in low 
@ 6X Power Zoom Lens (F 1.2) with 


t (10 tux) recording 
le Recording Function 


@ Low 
@ Auto 


t 
ACRO 


@ 2 hour battery life in practical use 


@ Automatic Iris control 

@ Full Auto White 

@ 3-way Power Supply 
AC adaptor, car battery cord 


a a battery pack, 


@ High speed picture search and pause/still functions 


Wide selection of Quasar blank tapes 





SEE IT TODAY! 


he dealer nearest you, call 





Muasar. 


at 769-7330 


no cords to limit your recording 






































~BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB- 





ALL OF US AT MOLLY’S WOULD LIKE TO 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR CONTINUED 
PARTONAGE . .. AND WE WISH EACH OF 
YOU A HAPPY/HEALTHY HOLIDAY & NEW 
YEAR. 














WED., DEC. 181 — 


14th Annual XMAS Party. Join Santa early — 
giving away over 200 ‘“‘gifts’’ (including 
Celtics/Bruins tickets, warm-up suits, albums, 
clock radios, shirts and much more). 











THURS., DEC. 1911 — 


Our ‘‘Buns’’ Contest w/cash prizes — 
winners competing for a trip to Bermuda — 
Jan. 16th 





FRI. & SAT.. 
DEC. 20m/21st — 


Join us and dance & party this last 
weekend before the holidays ... 










AND REMEMBER 
Molly's will be open each day 

throughout the 
holiday season! 








161 BRIGHTON AVE., ALLSTON 
783-2900 



















New RCA 
ProWonder Camcorder 












Deluxe color camera and VHS 
"Zo [Toe g-Yore) ge (=) dum: || Mla Melal-Merelaalef-lemllalia 











Compatibility— 
Uses Standard 
VHS Cassettes 


Microphone 


Playback Monitor 


Lightweight 
Design—Only 
6.2 Ibs. with 


Portable, Versatile and Pe 
VHS-Compatible Simeiouse.. 


RCAs new ProWonder is a VHS video recorder and camera in one 


self-contained unit. And unlike other camcorders that need special = =—»—_Uses full-size ye 
tapes, the ProWonder uses standard VHS cassettes . . . with no no adapters - 
needed! 


adapters, no fuss and no confusion. 

compatibil uses standard VHS cassettes for 
playback on your homed VCR . . . NO in-between steps. 

° P ck & recording versatility—review tapes through view- 
finder, VCR, video monitor or standard TV*—and ProWonder 
can record from a VCR or video monitor. * 

¢ Deluxe accessories included— eable battery, AC 

= audio/video cable, carrying handle, shoulder strap, 



















AC/DC Versatility— 
Rechargeable 
Battery Included 


Playback Controls 
LCD Tape Counter 


. 


6:1 Power Zoom Auto Focus 
Lens 


Constant White 
Balance 


shoot! 








*Optional RF adapter required for standard TV playback; 
optional input cable required for external video recording. 


FREE 


Deluxe 
Carrying Case 
with Purchase 


$149 Suggested 
Retail Price 


Offer ends 12/31/85 














See your local RCA dealer 
for details 
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walks, and a medieval herb 
garden weave a fabric of medie- 
val Europe so convincingly that 
you are easily engulfed in the 
hush and the coolness of its pink 
marble arches. During the 
holidays, the Cloisters is a haven 
for those who are soul-weary of 
the inner-city pedestrian grid- 
lock. You are affected by its 
serene simplicity and age-old 
beauty from the moment you 
arrive at this lovely place with the 
sweeping view of the Hudson 
River and the New Jersey 
Palisades. 

The Pontaut Gallery evokes 
medieval Europe. A 14th-century 
madonna and child stand among 
flowering cyclamen and lily-of- 
the-valley, backed by a trellis of 
evergreen interwoven with roses. 
In the Langon Chapel, a 12th- 
century Italian marble ciborium, 
roped in garlands of pine, dis- 
plays a subdued beauty. Pome- 
granates, apples, pears, oranges, 
and nuts nestle in the greens; in 
the background, medieval 
Christmas music enhances the 
serenity and peacefulness of the 
chapel. To get to the Cloisters, 
take the 8th Avenue IND Wash- 
ington Heights to 190th Street; 
pick up the number four bus to 
the Cloisters. 

Downtown, a more playful 
approach to Christmas is evident. 
At the Arsenal Gallery in Central 
Park, at 64th Street (off Fifth 
Avenue), a display of 26 artists’ 
wreaths gives new meaning to 
age-old holiday symbols. The 
wreaths, donated by organiza- 
tions and artists from the five 
boroughs, range from the very 
traditional — a Victorian wreath 
of dried flowers set on a 
grapevine base — to a strikingly 
modern creation comprising per- 
forated computer paper, metallic 
paint, and canvas. Another 
wreath breaks away from the 
standard form altogether — a 
G-clef formed from natural mate- 
rials, and yet another is of plas- 
ter-cast medieval figures. The 
gallery is open Monday through 
Friday from 9:30 to 4:30; ad- 
mission is free. 

About a mile up the avenue 
from the Arsenal Gallery, at 24 
East 81st Street (between Fifth 
and Madison), the Vanderwoude 
Tananbaum Gallery is presenting 
an imaginative show entitled 
“Artists’ Toys and Ornaments.” 
Seventy-five visual artists from 
the US and as far away as 
England will take part in the 
event. In accordance with the 
spirit of the season, proceeds will 
benefit the Jack and Lucy Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics at the Mount 
Sinai Medical Center. A_ tree 
arrayed in the artists’ ornaments 
will stand in the gallery. 

F.A.O. Schwartz may have a 
corner on the market, but they 
can’t compare with what this 
small gallery has to offer. Graffiti 
artist Keith Haring will be show- 
ing a collection of coloring books, 
and sculptor George Sugarman 
has donated a toddler's riding toy 
fashioned out of colorfully paint- 
ed cutout-metal flowers. Andrea 
Samelson, whose aluminum-foil- 
and-acrylic toys were a’ hit last 
year, will be presenting another 
group of wind-up toys: a woman 
following a carrot held out in 
front of her, Atlas straining to 
hold up the heavens, and a 
couple following their curious 
noses. Although the prices are 
low, the visual pleasure is price- 
less. And you don’t have to buy 
— just enjoy and be merry. The 
gallery is open Tuesday through 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. 

During December, when Santa 
and his reindeer monopolize 
many a store window, and 
Christmas-tree ornaments take 
up whole rows in department 
stores, the Jewish celebration of 
Chanukkah often remains quiet- 
ly in the background, out of the 
limelight of mainstream com- 





ee ere ewe 


mercialism. The Jewish Museum, 
at 1109 Fifth Avenue (at 92nd 
Street), has put together an exhi- 
bition entitled “Fantasy and Form 
in~ the’ Chanukkalr -Lamps,”’ 
which traces the evolution of the 
Chanukkah lights and explores 
the origins of the traditions sur- 
rounding the lamps. The exhi- 
bition, billed as the finest collec- 
tion of Chanukkah lamps in the 
world, includes some stunning 
examples of workmanship by 
renowned European silversmiths 
and other folk artists, and covers 
four centuries of artistic creation. 
The lamps come from as far off as 
Africa, Europe, Asia, and the 
Middle East, as well as from the 
US. This eclectic background is 
manifested in the wide selection 
of lamps: a 19th-century silver- 
and-brass lamp from Australia is 
decorated with the figures of 
kangaroos and emus; another, 
executed in brass, depicts the 
Tree of Knowledge. Others are 
fashioned of pewter or glass. For 
those accustomed to seeing sim- 
pler, unornamented lamps in 
shops and windows, the exhi- 
bition flaunts a daringly creative 
interpretation of this symbol of 
resilience and hope. 

At the Gotham Bookmart on 
47th Street, a mere block away 
from Rockefeller Center, stands 
an unobtrusive book store with a 
Christmas tree that is more thana 
match for is towering relative 
down the street. During the 


month of December, the gallery 
above the book store houses a 
huge collection of vintage 
Christmas ornaments. The 12- 
foot tree models an assortment of 
tin soldiers, golden-haired 
angels, and glass kumquats — 
fragile vestiges of Christmas past. 

Last year, more than 5000 
pieces of Christmas memorabilia 
appeared in the exhibition. The 
ornaments, crafted between 1890 
and 1920 during the “Golden Era 
of German Ornaments,” ranged 
from blown-glass Santas sporting 
tiny fur coats to “Dresdens,” 
miniature silver- and gold-em- 
bossed cardboard instruments. 
Also on display were examples of 
Lauschan. ornaments, thin 
blown-glass ornaments imported 
from Lauscha, Germany, during 
the turn of the century, which are 
the most coveted of delicate 
creations found in attics and junk 
shops. Many of the ornaments 
are for sale, and the display 
changes yearly. Many collectors, 
however, offer their private col- 
lections on loan, so that all may 
enjoy them. 

Another store in Manhattan is 
obsessed by the scientific and 
spiritual wonders of the universe. 
Star Magic, at 743 Broadway (just 
below 8th Street in the Village), is 
a museum of the spiritual and 
wondrous. Walking through the 
store, you are bombarded by 
various interpretations of life and 
perception. The environment is 


lively: customers. turn 
kaleidoscopes, roll marbles, and 
study laser etchings as they 
change in the light. Chimes hang 
from the ceiling, tinkling at the 
casual caress of a hand. Light 
from a sound-activated laser 
dances on the ceiling, while a 
slide projector flashes pictures of 
Halley's Comet on a_poster- 
covered wall. 

Each year, a_ futuristic 
Christmas tree adorns the store's 
window. A pyramid of lucite 
airplanes glow like neon — a 
radical departure from the rustic, 
traditional Christmas tree. A 
space-age locomotive zips 
around the bottom of the tree, in 
keeping with this particular 
store's version of Christmas past. 

When the sun goes down and 
the city is alight with neon, the 
Christmas-season wonders of 
daytime melt into the wonders of 
night: streets are festooned with 
colorful lights, and Christmas 
trees wink in the windows. It is 
then that the lighted Christmas 
tree under the arch in Washing- 
ton Square Park draws carolers 
into its colorful spotlight. In 
Manhattan, a Park Avenue tra- 
dition continues. In 1945, a moth- 
er whose son had died in World 
War II donated money to install 
lighted trees on the mali that runs 
down the middle of the avenue. 
Between 53rd and 97th Streets, 52 
fir trees strung with white lights 
now grace the median of the 


avenue, in memory of America’s 
servicemen. 

To view an all-out Christmas- 
decorating frenzy, Carroll Gar- 
déns in Brooklyn is the place to 
go. In this solid Italian neighbor- 
hood, the reds, whites, and 
greens of Christmas compete 
with the colors of the Italian flag 
The residents in this neighbor- 
hood throw themselves into the 
festive spirit with unmatched 
verve. Court Street is ablaze with 
lights and garlands encircle 
everything. Step onto any of the 
side streets and you've walked 
into a carnival Christmas at- 
mosphere. One house manages 
each year to pack 14 Santas, 15 
toy soldiers, three Wise Men, 
Pluto, Mickey Mouse, a herd of 
reindeer, Frosty the Snowman, 
and a créche onto one small plot 
of land. Occasionally two or three 
families coordinate their efforts, 
producing one large Christmas 
canvas, with syncopated flashing 
lights. A bit of Christmas humor 
surfaces on occasion. One house 
laid a baby Mickey Mouse in its 
manger on Christmas Eve. 

All over New York, people are 
gearing up to celebrate the 
holidays in their own ways — 
quirky or traditional. History is 
remembered, reinterpreted, or 
painstakingly duplicated. It is a 
far cry from the days when New 
England Puritans slapped a fine 
on anyone caught celebrating on 
Christmas day. 0 
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A Better Place to 
Meet Someone 
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OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
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12 letter limit 











FIRST 20 WORDS FREE — PRINT CLEARLY 


(see below for additional information) 
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GUIDELINES: Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted only 
to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads could contain a self description, age range 
lifestyle and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual / anatomical language will not be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the 
right to edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age or older 
Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under that age 





personals section. 


person during office hours. 


INFORMATION-“EXTRAS” 
The first 20 words free — $1.00 for each additional word. 


MAILBOXES 
We will supply a FREE mail box per ad if you choose to pick 
up your mail at our office. To check whether your box has 
received mail refer to the box mail listing located in the 


MAILOUT BOX SERVICE 
The Phoenix will mail Personals mail to any box holder for 


$5.00 per ad, per week, prepaid. ‘ 
AD PLACEMENT INFORMATION 
OFFICE HOURS: 
Mon. 8:30 a.m.-7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m.-7 p.m. Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Wed. 8:30 a.m.-7 p.m. Sat. 10:00 a.m.-4 p.m. 


DEADLINE FOR ALL MAIL-INS AND WALK-INS IS 
THURS. 


inquiries regarding box mail will not be accepted over the 
phone for free personal ads. Inquiries must be made in 


AT 4 P.M. 


Handling fee — $5.00 per ad, 
per week, prepaid 





minimum 2 weeks, maximum 6 weeks = 

Optional headline: ae 

Optional extra words 

@ $1.00 each word a 

Optional mail out: 

per week a $5.00 per 

week, 2 week minimum: — 

Total: cticitcnins 5. antiien 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 


Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time without 


notice. 


* All personal ads placed are subject to a $5.00 handling fee 
per ad, per week, with a 2 week minimum and a 6 week 
maximum. Payment for the handling fee must accompany 


the ad(s) being placed. 





This information is confidential. We cannot accept your classified ad without it 
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HEIDI STETSON 


or those of us with divorced 
F parents, the Christmas sea- 

son brings to mind Tolstoy: 
happy families celebrate holidays 
in similar ways, unhappy families 
celebrate them in their own way. 
In my family, one of the unhappy 
ones, celebrations mean 
Thanksgiving weekends spent 
consuming three turkeys in four 
days — one at Mom’s, one at 
Dad's, and one at Aunt Pat and 
Uncle Hal's. 

Surviving the first turkey is 
easy enough — it’s the first one 
I've eaten in six months and it’s 
delicious. With the second comes 
the extra helpings I didn’t have 
room for the day before, and 
there’s something reassuring 
about getting another chance. 
The third, however, is dreadful, 
and before I can start in on it, I 
have to deliver a third serving of 
enthusiasm for the exhausted rela- 
tive who put that bird — com- 
plete with the mashed potatoes 


Double Trouble 


Christmas with divorced parents 


by Robin Dougherty 


and gravy, candied yams, broc- 
coli with hollandaise, pickles, 
olives, buttermilk biscuits, and 
preserves — in front of me. 

If that weren't enough penance 
for the year’s sins, Thanksgiving 
only signals the arrival of the 
Christmas season. | would guess 
that most adults whose parents 
are divorced thought they’d leave 
their family problems behind 
when they moved away from 
home. But the tensions of one 
Christmas week spent with 
awkward groupings of parents 
and their new friends, step- 
parents, and half-siblings under- 


mine any peace of mind we 
derive from living alone the other 
51 weeks of the year. 

My own experiences arise from 
celebrating holidays with 
divorced parents who live less 
than a mile apart but haven't 
spoken to each other in 14 years. 
Over the years, Christmas has 
come to mean presents of 
duplicate scarves, sweaters, and 
short-story collections. One year, 
my sisters and I spent Christmas 
at my Dad’s with his girlfriend, 
her two sons, and her mother, 
who didn’t speak English. They 
opened their presents on 


Christmas Eve; we opened ours 
on Christmas Day. The girlfriend 
stuffed the turkey with nuts and 
raisins; we were used to our tra- 
ditional oyster dressing. 

A pattern has now emerged 
whereby we spend Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day with my 
father and Christmas night and 
the day after with my mother, 
who complains chronically that 
we are not celebrating the “real” 
Christmas with her. In the two 
days we do spend with her, she 
tries to recreate every ritual of our 
childhood Christmases before 
the divorce, down to the last ice 





skater in the Christmas village 
she sets up with cotton balls and 
glitter to look like snow. After 
stuffing our stockings and ‘yet 
another turkey on Christmas eve- 
ning, she falls into bed ex- 
hausted, leaving us to watch old 
Elvis Presley movies on TV with 
my grandmother. 

Ultimately, we're the ones who 
are exhausted. For us, an ex- 
tended family means not only 
three turkeys, but frequently side 
dishes in duplicate or triplicate. 
The broccoli with hollandaise we 
have with Mom is actually my 
aunt's recipe, so we invariably eat 
it again over the holidays at Aunt 
Pat's. Likewise the pecan pie. It 
reminds me of the children’s 
story about the girl who asks to 
have Christmas everyday and 
gets it. 

Through it all, | am always 
thankful I am not an only child. I 
am also thankful there are many 

Continued on page 40 
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GEMINI 
CITITAN 


Special Introductory 
Tanning Offer 


6 Visits Plus 


2 FREE Visits 
$3(),00 


° 
Other Discounts and Specials Available 


154 Mass. Ave. Boston, 
Next to Berklee _ 
Under Gemini Hair & Skin Care 
267-7794 
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Trouble 


Continued from page 38 

others in other families who must 
wake up on Christmas morning, 
have their pictures taken in their 
pajamas as they're opening their 
presents, and then do the same 
thing over again the next morn- 
ing. This year, tackling the ordeal 
of making Christmas travel reser- 
vations, | got in touch with some 
of my friends who face similar 
holiday scenarios. 

One of them (who is an only 
child) has a larger capacity than 
most people for laughing at the 
absurdities visited upon her at 
holiday time. Determined to 
create unhappiness in their own 
way, Lisa’a parents divorced once 
when she was six, remarried each 
other, and then divorced again 
when she was 16. During their 
divorced periods, her parents 
never lived more than six blocks 
apart, so Lisa spent those 
Christmases walking back and 
forth between the two apart- 
ments. One year, she said, she 
passed the better part of 
Christmas Day on a park bench 
halfway between her father’s and 
her mother’s. 

At first, Lisa’s solitary situation 
always seemed more _ horrible 
than mine, but after her parents’ 
second divorce, they were some- 
how able to remain friends and 


continue to celebrate the holidays 
with each other. Futhermore, the 
tensions of these family gather- 
ings are alleviated by the in- 
clusion of her mother’s college 
roommate, a widow, and her 
roommate’s sister, a spinster. 
This makes Lisa the only young 
person in an unusual, if not ideal, 
group of older adults, but at least 
it prevents her parents from 
dropping the insidious, under- 
the-breath remarks they are wont 
to make when no outsiders are 
present. Lisa said she often wish- 
es her parents would “act like 
divorced people and stay apart.” 
Her holiday visits remind her of 
dinner parties in which she must 
be constantly aware of how much 
time she spends talking to the 
guest on the left, so as not to 
offend the guest on the right. 

In most families of divorce, 
however, it seems that one party 
is always offended, and it’s usual- 
ly the father. One friend told me 
that it was his mother who 
perpetuated the traditions that 
had originated in his father’s 
family. Another said that she and 
her brothers, as children, hated 
Christmas at her father’s because, 
even though his presents were 
more numerous and exotic, they 
had to get dressed up to visit him 
and his new wife. My friend Dale 
spends part of his Christmas 
vacations making the four-hour 
drive from his hometown of 
Memphis, where his mother still 


lives, to his father’s new home in 
El Dorado, Arkansas, where, 
after.an awkward visit with his 
father and his stepmother, there’s 
nothing to do but watch the local 
evangelical TV shows. 

A typical scenario for many 
people goes something like this: 
adult children gather at Mother's 
house to exchange presents. A 
large dinner is served and eaten. 
Everything is relatively pleasant, 
and most people consider this the 
real Christmas. Next, the chil- 
dren, laden with guilt over leav- 
ing Mother alone on Christmas 
Day, pile into the car and drive to 
Father's. Gift exchange here is 
stilted because father’s new wife 
is there, or she is not there and 
father is distracted, or she is there 
but a fight between her and 
father has been interrupted by 
the children’s arrival. The visit is 
perfunctory, short, and uncom- 
fortable. The children leave as 
soon as possible. 

This second gift exchange is a 
notable point of comparison 
among families. Most of my 
friends commented that one 
thing that makes the Christmas 
celebration at their mother’s the 
real Christmas is the exchange of 
gifts with everyone. At their 
father’s, in contrast, they each get 
one gift from him and he gets one 
gift from each of them. The only 
person, besides myself, who con- 
siders the real Christmas to be at 
her father’s reports that her 
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mother insists on also having 
gifts exchanged all around. So 
she gives each of her three 
siblings a gift at her father’s, then 
another at her mother’s. In lean 
years, this can mean rewrapping 
and reopening the original gift, 
without her mother suspecting 
anything. 

Divorce creates other Christ- 
mas traumas, such as deciding 
whether to get your mother’s 
new husband a present when 
he’s an officious creep. Or ignor- 
ing your irritation with your 
father, who no longer picks out 
your present but leaves it for his 
new wife to do instead. Or lying 
to your mother so she won't 
know, even though she suspects, 
that your father spent more on 
your presents than she did. Or 
worrying about bringing home a 
new boyfriend and subjecting 
him to three turkeys in four days. 
Or leaving him behind, like my 
friend Jenny did after she was 
told by her born-again step- 
mother not to bring along her 
live-in boyfriend because “Jesus 
ate with sinners, but he didn’t 
sleep with them.” 

More than one person told me 
that, after years of balancing 
Christmas at Mom’s_ with 
Christmas at Dad's, the 
Christmases they prefer come in 
the years they don’t go home at 
all.. But, alas, there are family 
occasions that you can’t avoid, 
such as your weddiny, or the 
wedding of a sibling, or your 
college graduation. If those of us 
with divorced parents spend 
Christmas and Thanksgiving 
wishing our parents were back 
together, then we spend weddings 
and graduations keeping them 
apart. My friend Pete recalled his 
brother’s wedding, which oc- 
curred soon after his father had 
left his mother and remarried. 
Pete’s brother took pains in 
planning the wedding sc that his 
parents would sit in different 
aisles, eat at different tables, and 
stand at opposite ends of the 
receiving line. Despite all this, as 
soon..as the band struck up the 
first song, his father, according to 


tradition, started dancing with his 


mother. Pete’s brother broke 
away from his new bride and ran 
over to rescue them from each 
other. 

My friend Lynn took similar 
precautions to keep her parents 
from crossing each other's paths 
at her graduation. She set up a 
schedule of events for the week- 
end and a separate itinerary for 
each parent to cover the trip from 
their hotel rooms to her apart- 
ment, then to the graduation 
ceremony itself. Her father was to 
reach her apartment first and 
then leave for the ceremony 
before her mother’s scheduled 
appearance. What she didn’t 
count on was the bottle of 
champagne her father brought 
with him and insisted on opening 
for graduation toasts. As soon as 
it was consumed, the doorbell 
rang. Lynn's siblings froze, and 
Lynn yelled out, “No!” just as her 
father opened the door and let 
her mother in. “It was amazing to 
me,” she said, “That the world 
didn’t just end right then.” 

“What's really incredible,” said 
my friend Pat, “is when you 
realize how good you're getting 
at keeping your parents from 
running into each other [or how 
accustomed, I thought], especial- 
ly after college, when you realize 
the silliness is not going to stop 
just because you're not away at 
school anymore. It’s going to go 
on forever. You have to deal with 
two holiday celebrations sooner 
or later, when you're married or 
living with someone but then its 
not because the two parties in- 
volved aren’t speaking to each 
other.” 

The first few years are the 
worst, but as my friend Jane 
commented, ‘“‘What seems 
strangest is the fact that, after a 
while, nobody thinks it’s 
strange,” Which is why, in. my 
family, there is still an abundance 
of turkey. O 
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CLASSICAL MUSIC 


SATURDAY/14 
STRICTLY STRINGS performs works by Corelli, 
Arensky, Carter, Schubert, and Mozart at 3 p.m. at 
Faneuil Hall, Congress St., Boston. Free; call 
267-2036. 
MISTRAL performs Renaissance and traditional 
Christmas songs tonight at 8 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at Parish of the 
Messiah, 1900 Comm. Ave., Auburndale. Tickets 
$6, students and the elderly $4; call 497-5561. 
WALNUT HILL CHAMBER SINGERS perform 
works by Britten, Charpentier, and traditional 
carols at 6 p.m. at Walnut Hill School, Natick. 
Tickets $3; call 653-4312. 
BROOKLINE CHORUS performs works by 
Telemann and Mozart and seasonal music at 8 
p.m. at United Parish, 210 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Tickets $4, students and the elderly $2; call 
277-4593. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE performs “Sing 
We Joyous All Together!” at 7:30 p.m. at Cary Hall, 
1625 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tickets $7, children 
$4; call 232-9457 


SUNDAY/15 
BOSTON PREMIERE ENSEMBLE, the Spec- 
trum Singers, and soloists Nan Hall, Marion Dry, 
Frank Hoffmeister, and Robert Honeysucker, 
perform Bach’s Christmas Oratorio at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $16, $12, and $9; call 542-3555. 
FESTIVAL CHOIR OF ADULTS AND CHIL- 
DREN performs works by Bach, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and Coleridge-Taylor and tra- 
ditional carols at 5 p.m. at Christ Church, Zero 
Garden St., Cambridge. Donations accepted; call 
876-0200. 
TRINITY CHURCH CHOIR AND OR- 
CHESTRA, with soloists Flicka Wilmore, Denise 
Graves, Celia Bernens, James Broussard, Brian 
Davis, and James Kleyla, performs the Advent 
and Christmas portions of Handel's Messiah at 7 
p.m. with a 6:30 p.m. organ prelude, at Trinity 
Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Donations accepted; 
call 536-0944. 
CAMBRIDGE CHORALE performs works by 
Rheinberger, Elgar, Handel, and Seitz at 3 p.m. at 
Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $4; call 935-6438. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs Handel's 
Messiah at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Tickets $14, $10.50, and $7; call 
536-2412. 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CHOIR OF 
SUDBURY performs works by Handel and Bach 
and Spanish carols at 3 p.m. at Fitchburg Art 
Museum, Main St., Fitchburg. Free; call 345-4207. 
MISTRAL. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 








TUESDAY/17 
FRENCH LIBRARY CHAMBER PLAYERS per- 


form works by Charpentier, Couperin, and Satie at, 


6 p.m. at the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $5, students and the elderly $3; call 
266-4351. 

MIDDLEBORO COMMUNITY CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA host a Messiah sing at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Parish Church, Plymouth. Admission $3; call 
747-1606. 


WEDNESDAY/18 

BOSTON CAMERATA presents “A Renaissance 
Christmas” tonight at 8 p.m. at Trinity Church, 
Copley Sq., Boston; Fri. at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston; Sat. the 21st at 8 p.m. at 
St. Michael's Church, 26 Pleasant St., Marblehead; 
and Mon. the 23rd at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $13, $11, and $8; 
tush seats for students and the elderly $5; call 
262-5459. 


FRIDAY/20 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE hosts a Messiah 
sing tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Cary Hall, 
1625 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Free; call 232-9457. 
BOSTON CAMERATA. See listing for Wed. the 
18th 


SATURDAY/21 

AMERICAN VOCAL ARTS QUINTET per- 
forms “A Victorian Christmas” at 4 and 8:30 p.m. 
at Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe Yard, Garden and 
Mason Sts., Cambridge, with a Victorian dinner at 
6:30 p.m. at Cronkhite Center, Brattle and Ash 
Sts., Cambridge. Concert tickets $1250 and $10, 
students and the elderly $6; dinner tickets $22; call 
437-0231 

BOSTON CAMERATA. See listing for Wed. the 
18th 
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the 20th. 


MONDAY/23 
BOSTON CAMERATA. See listing for Wed. the 
18th. 








POPULAR MUSIC 








SATURDAY/14 
PLYMOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
with guitarists Michael Newman and Laura 
Oltman, gives a holiday pops concert at 8 p.m. at 
Memorial Hall, Court St., Plymouth. Tickets $9, 
$7, and $8; call 746-8008. 

FINE ARTS CHORALE gives a Christmas pops 
concert tonight at 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at 
Thayer Academy Field House, Hobart St., Brain- 
tree. Tickets $9, table of 10485; call 331-0897. 

A FESTIVAL OF LIGHT AND SONG, with Wild 
Rose, Koleda Players, the Befana Players, and the 
Light and Song Chorus, begins at 3 and 8 p.m. at 
Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets 
$7.50, $10, and $14; children $5, $6, and $8; $2 
discount for students and the elderly; call 
861-0649. 

STAMBANDET, Glen Pettit, Quadrivium, and 
Mary Ellen Todd-Cocrane play winter-holiday 
music at 7:30 p.m. at Nameless Coffeehouse, 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Free; call 864-1630. 


SUNDAY/15 
HANCOCK GRANDE BAROQUE BELL- 
RINGERS give a Christmas concert at 3 p.m. at 
Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Free; call 861-6559. 
MARK HARVEY AND AARDVARK give a 
Christmas jazz concert at 7:30 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Donation $5, to 
benefit Rosie's Place; call 536-3355. 
JEFF STOUT RED HOT DIXIELAND FIVE give 
a Christmas jazz concert at 1 p.m. at Boston Center 
for Adult Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $6; call 267-4430. 
FINE ARTS CHORALE. See listing for Sat. the 
Mth. 


TUESDAY/17 
BELMONT HIGH SCHOOL MADRIGALS sing 
carols from 5 to 7 p.m. at Charles Square, Bennett 
and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 491-5282. 
BOSTON VOCAL ENSEMBLE sings Christmas 
songs and carols at 12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, 
School and Tremont Sts., Boston. Donations 


accepted; call 227-2155. 


WEDNESDAY/18 
THE BOSSTONES lead a 7:30 p.m. caroling tour, 
preceded by a 5:30 p.m. dinner, at Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 356 Boylston 
St., Boston. Admission $12; call 536-5651, ext. 32. 
BOSTON POPS give a Christmas concert at 7:30 
p.m. every night through Sat. with 3:30 p.m. 
matinees Thurs. and Sat., at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $9-$25; call 266-1492. 


THURSDAY/19 
CHRISTMAS CAROL SING-ALONG LUNCH- 
EON begins at noon today and tomorrow at the 
Opera House, 539 Washington St., Boston. Tickets 
$15 and $10; call 426-5300. 








CHRISTMAS REVELS begin at 8 p.m. today 
through Sun. and Dec. 27 through 30, with 3 p.m. 
matinees Dec. 21, 22, 28, and 29, at Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. 
Dec. 21 performance interpreted for the hearing- 
impaired, Tickets $13 and $9; children under 12 $7 
and $4; call 864-9183. 

BOSTON POPS. See listing for Wed. the 18th. 


FRIDAY/20 
MIKE DANTONY AND BARBARA MARTIN, 
Michael Goy and Hal Mekeel, Art Pope, and Jim 
Hall perform seasonal music and host a singalong 
at 8 p.m. at First Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Donation $3, to benefit Renewal House 
Shelter; call 484-7895. 
BOSTON POPS. See listing for Wed. the 18th. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL SING-ALONG LUNCH- 
EON. See listing for Tues. the 19th. 
CHRISTMAS REVELS. See listing for Tues. the 
19th. 


SATURDAY/21 
BOSTON POPS. See listing for Wed. the 18th. 
CHRISTMAS REVELS. See listing for Tues. the 
1%. 





SUNDAY/22 
CHRISTMAS REVELS. See listing for Tues. the 
19th. 

FRIDAY/27 
CHRISTMAS REVELS. See listing for Tues. the 
19th. 

SATURDAY/28 
CHRISTMAS REVELS. See listing for Tues. the 
19th. 

SUNDAY/29 
CHRISTMAS REVELS. See listing for Tues. the 
19th. 

MONDAY/30 


CHRISTMAS REVELS. See listing for Tues. the 
19th. 


TUESDAY/31 
LEONARD SLATKIN and members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra give a New Year's 
Eve concert at 10:15 p.m. 





PROSE & POETRY 


SATURDAY/14_ 
DOUGLAS LIPMAN «cls seasonal stories at 11 
a.m. at Children’s Workshop, 1963 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Admission $3, children $2; call 354-1633. 


TUESDAY/17 
FRANCES SHRAND reads from The Christmas 
Carol, Wind in the Willows, and other holiday 
selections at 11 a.m. at Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. Ad- 
mission $3.50; call 536-5651. 


SATURDAY/21 
JUDITH BLACK, Jennifer Justice, and Doug 
Lipman relate “Season's Dreamings” at 8 p.m. at 
First Church Congregational, Garden and Mason 
Sts., Cambridge. Admission $4 in advance, $5 at 
the door; students and the elderly $3.50; call 
391-3744. 











DANCE 


SATURDAY/14 
BOSTON BALLET performs The Nutcracker 
Tues. (except for Dec. 24) and Thurs. through Sun. 
(and Wed., Dec. 18) at 7:30 p.m. and Sat. and Sun. 
at 2:30 p.m. through Dec, 29 at the Wang Center, 
270 Tremont St, Boston. Tickets $13-$33; call 
542-1323. 





SUNDAY/15 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


TUESDAY/17 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


WEDNESDAY/18 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


THURSDAY/19 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


FRIDAY/20 
CHOREO performs Dances for New Occasions, 
Twelve Variations on a Star, and Caution High 
Voltage today through Sun. the 22nd at 8 p.m. at 
Joy of Movement Studio, 536 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $7; call 267-5600. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


SATURDAY/21 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 
CHOREO. See listing for Fri. the 20th. 


SUNDAY/22 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 
CHOREO. See listing for Fri. the 20th. 


THURSDAY/26 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


FRIDAY/27 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


SATURDAY/28 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


SUNDAY/29 


BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 








PARTIES 


SATURDAY/14 

CHRISTMAS CONTRADANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at First Unitarian Church, 1326 Washington St., 
West Newton. Ed Shaw, caller; music by Uncom- 
mon Fare. Admission $3, children $1; call 
244-2956. 
HOLIDAY FOLKDANCE PARTY begins at 8 
p.m. at Brimmer and May School, 69 Middlesex 
Rd., Chestnut Hill. Sponsored by the Mandala 
Folk Dance Ensemble. Admission $5; call 
868-3641. 





SATURDAY/28 
HOLIDAY FOLKDANCE PARTY begins at 8 
p-m. in the Sala de Puerto Rico, MIT Student 
Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Ad- 
mission $4.75; a 
New England; call 491-6084. 


THEATER 


SATURDAY/14 
ACT/TUNES presents A Christmas Carol at 2:30 
p.m. today and tomorrow at Emerson Umbrella 
Theatre, 40: Stow St., Concord. Tickets $4.50, 
children $3.50; call 371-1482. 

NICKERSON THEATRE presents A Christmas 
Carol at 4 and 8:30 p.m. Sat., at 2 and 7 p.m. Sun., 
at 8 p.m. Tues. through Thurs., and at 8:30 p.m. Fri. 
through Dec. 22 at Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 
Park Dr., Norwell. Tickets $16 Fri. and Sat., $13 
otherwise; call 871-2400. 

LYRIC STAGE presents A Child's Christmas in 
Wales at 8 p.m. Wed. through Fri., at 5 and 8 p.m. 
Sat., and at 3 p.m. Sun. through Dec. 22 at the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston. Tickets $8.-$10.50; 
call 742-8703, 

THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT presents A 
Child's Christmas in Wales at 8 p.m. Fri. and Sat., 
with 2 p.m. matinees Sat. and Sun. through Jan. 5 
at Theater of Newburyport, 75 Water St., New- 
buryport. Tickets $8 and $4; call-465-2983. 


SUNDAY/15 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sat. the 13th. 
ACT/TUNES. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 
NICKERSON THEATRE. See listing for Sat. the 
14th. 

















LYRIC STAGE. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


TUESDAY/17 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH presents The Glory of 
Christmas, adapted from the Wakefield Mystery 
Plays, at 8 p.m. Tues., Thurs., and Fri. and at 3 and 
7 p.m. Sat. through Dec. 21 at St. Paul’s Church, 59 
Court St., Dedham. Donation at evening per- 
formances $7.50, children $4.50; $6 and $3 at 
matinees; call 326-4553. 
NICKERSON THEATRE. See listing for Sat. the 
14th. 


WEDNESDAY/18 
NICKERSON THEATRE. See listing for Sat. the 
14th. 

LYRIC STAGE. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 


THURSDAY/19 
GLOUCESTFR STAGE COMPANY presents 
Gift of the Magi today through Dec. 22 at 4, 6, and 
8 p.m. at Universalist Unitarian Church, Middle 
St., Gloucester, Tickets $8, children under 12 $5 
today; $10 and $5 thereafter; call 281-4099. 
NICKERSON THEATRE. See listing for Sat. the 
14th. 

LYRIC STAGE. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. See listing for Tues. the 
17th. 


FRIDAY/20 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sat. the 13th. 
NICKERSON THEATRE. See listing for Sat. the 
14th. 
LYRIC STAGE. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. See listing for Tues. the 
17th. 
GLOUCESTER STAGE COMPANY. See listing 
for Thurs. the 19th. 


_SATURDAY/21 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE presents 
Oliver Twist at 2 p.m. today, tomorrow, and Dec. 
26 through 30 at 2 p.m. at New England Life Hall, 
225 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $7, $5, and 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sat. the 13th. 
NICKERSON THEATRE. See listing for Sat. the 
Mth. 

LYRIC STAGE. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. See listing for Tues. the 
17th. 
GLOUCESTER STAGE COMPANY. See listing 
for Thurs. the 19th. 


SUNDAY/22 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sati the 13th. 
LYRIC STAGE. See listing for Sat. the 14th. 
NICKERSON THEATRE. See listing for Sat. the 
1th. 
GLOUCESTER STAGE COMPANY. See listing 
for Thurs. the 19th. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing 
for Sat. the 21st. 


FRIDAY/26 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing 
for Sat. the 21st. 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sat. the 13th. 


SATURDAY/27 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sat. the 13th. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing 
for Sat, the 21st. 


SUNDAY/28 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sat. the 13th. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing 
for Sat, the 21st. 
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i MONDAY/29 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing 
for Sap. the 2ist. 


| TUESDAY/30 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing 
for Sat. the 2ist. 


| 
| FRIDAY/3 


ATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 


‘Sat. the 13th. 


| SATURDAY/4 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sat. the 13th. 


SUNDAY/5 
THEATER OF NEWBURYPORT. See listing for 
Sat. the 13th. 
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Chinon Bellami 
with Flash 


$9997 


Easy-to-use ultra-compact 35mm camera: 
® programmed auto exposure 

© easy zone focus settings 

@ includes compact dedicated flash 

























Chinon 35FS-A 


angle lens 
$9997 


© infrared auto focus with “focus lock” __ > 
® programmed auto exposure 
® auto DX film speed setting 





with tele and wide| 









® programmed auto exposure control 
® auto and manual modes for creaivity 
® Nikon Inc. USA Limited Warranty application 
included along with free Nikon USA 
Club membership 
Nikon FG w/50mm t/1.8€ lens %4Q4°7* 
Nikon Dedicated Flash 39.97 
$234.94 





“price when purchased with flash 
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Motor 


$8497 


© motorized automatic film handling 

© auto focus 

® programmed auto exposure/auto flash 
® low-light shutter lock 
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Underground Flashes make 
great gifts! 

200A Dual-Range Auto 
Bounce Flash $9 997 
Compact, yet powerful! 


660T Dual-Range Auto 














Fuji STX-2 with 
28-80 Zoom 


$49997 


@ modern, compact 35mm SLR camera 

® easy, match-the-needle exposure metering 

© includes super versatile 28-80mm f/3.5 Macro Zoom 
(50mm lens shown optional) 
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@ 35mm automatic camera A 


@ automatic focusing = Canon 
* auto exposure, flash Caw mS SURE SHOT 


@ auto loading, winding, rewinding 
@ Canon USA 1-year Limited Warranty 









Canon 35Mil 
Telephoto Lens 
Padded Compact Gadget Bag 


$1249": 
24.97 
12.97 
“price when purchased as package 













28-80 Zoom] 


$219°’ 


® auto exposure control for simplicity 

® manual override for creativity 

® includes super versatile 28-80mm f/3.5 Macro Zoom 
(50mm lens shown optional) 











Super Deal on a Super Zoom! 
Underground 
80-200mm f/3.5 
Macro Zoom 


$4 19°7 


SUPER COMPACT—4% inches! 
SUPER LIGHT—under 20 ounces! 
SUPER FAST—F/3.9 lens opening! 
Plus easy “one-touch” and zooming 
and powerful 1:3 macro capability for 











Thyristor Flash $4497 
includes $7.97-value Flash Filter Kit! 

680T Auto Thyristor Zoom 
Bounce Flash $5497 
Top-of-the-line features at a super price! 
Multi-image Special 
Effects Lenses 

Your choice Triangle 





a4 497 5-Section 

each 6-Section 
Just slip onto the front of your camera 
lens for dramatic multi-image special 
effects! 











Halley’s Comet Is Here! 
Bushnell 7-15x35 
Zoom Binoculars 


$7 997 (save $20 off reg price) 


8x24 Ultra-Compact 
Binoculars 


$5 997.21. $15.00 off reg price) 


t 
Telescopes priced from 
$69.97 to $2,999.97 


Many models to choose from including 
Meade, Celestron and other respected brands 















For the best deals on video 





NORWOOD, Providence Hwy. 
BROCKTON, 662 Beimont St. 
BRAINTREE South Shore Plaza 
BURLINGTON, Burlington Mali 
ALBANY, NY Crossgates Mali 








dramatic close-ups! 
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“We'll help you take better pictures.” 
Boston 659 Boylston St 266-8931 Burlington 242 Middlesex Tpk 272-2535 Natick Natick Mall 653-3437 Providence Ri 272 Thayer St 521-9696 
Boston 1 Bromfield St 426-7811 Burlington Burlington Mall 273-2927 Norwood 858 Providence Hwy769-0210 Warwick Ri Rhode Island Mall 8622-3200 
Pru Center 94D Plaza 266-5000 Danvers Endicott Sq 777-4474 No. Dartmouth 317 StateRd 994-3288 S. Portland, ME Maine Mali 772-7764 
Harvard Sq. 38 Boyiston St 492-2020 Hanover Hanover Mall 826-5432 Saugus Saugus Plaza 233-4701 N. Conway, NH Mt Valley Mali 356-5423 
Cambridge 101 First St 547-4646 Hyannis Cape Cod Mall 771-0659 Somerville Assembly Sq 666-5800 Newington, NH Fox Run Mall 436-0706 
Braintree So. Shore Plaza 843-7787 Medford Meadow Gien Mall 396-0530 Swansea Swansea Mall 679-6461 Albany, NY Crossgates Mall 869-2386 
Brockton 650 Pleasant St 580-0128 Natick 154 Worcester Rd 653-1130 Waltham 858A Lexington St 899-9702 Waterford,CT Crystal Mall 444-1044 
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Available at record stores everywhere. 
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4 HELPLESSLY HOPING 

by Helen Husher 

We've been trained since childhood to make Christmas wish 
lists, and since childhood we’‘ve been getting approximations 
of wishes that weren't exactly what we wanted. If you're tired 
of those cute lacquered boxes that are too small to hold 
anything, and fruitcakes with unappetizing green and red 
blotches, why not let your friends and relatives know what 
you don’t want this year? Please, no more cat calendars! 


DISC-COURSE 

by Peter W. Mitchell 

This season, full-page ads for compact-disc players are as 
ubiquitous as Salvation Army Santas. Shouldn't you take 
advantage of Christmas discounts and grab one before your 
New Year's Eve party? Here’s how to get the most for your 
money. 


8 ANSWERED PRAYERS 

by Lynn Hdber 

You probably hate to hear that recorded shtick piping 
through the phone when you make a call, but a Jot of us 
would still like an answering machine for Christmas. If you‘re 
feeling magnanimous, but can’t tell a Phone-Mate from a 
turntable, read on. 


12 BEST TUBE BABIES 


by Alan Radding 

First we had the Walkman, and then the Discman. Now that 
we have the palm-size TV, the world of home electronics 
seems to have permanently shrunk to Lilliputian dimensions. 
But why not? Once in a while, everybody needs a good 
shrink. 


32 


34 


COMET WATCH: A SPECIAL PULLOUT SECTION 
It won't be as bright as the Star of Bethlehem, but the arrival of 
Halley’s comet this season still seems like a good omen for the 
coming year. It appears as a kind of Christmas present to the 
universe, unifying people ali over the world in their effort to 
sight it, just once, before they die. To help you find it. 
understand it, and maybe even photograph it inthe next 
three months, we've prepared this section. So keep your chin 
up and your eyes open, because heaven can't wait. 


WORTH A SHOT 

by Celia Slom 

Nobody likes paraphernalia more than a photographer, so 
why not play along and get your favorite shutter-snapper 
some colored filters or a portable darkroom or maybe a slide 
viewer. Then smile, say cheese, and find out how Silly you 
really look. 


HOE, HOE, HOE 

by Lisa Deeley Smith 

Anybody who can turn a seedling into a tomato or transform 
a culting into an American Beauty rose deserves to be 
pampered. And there’s no time like the present — when 
catalogues and garden stores are brimming with solid-metal 
trowels, pavement weeders, bulb planters, goatskin gloves, 
and kneeling pads. Don’t worry. your gardening friends will 
know what to do with the stuff. 


38 THE WEIGHTING GAME 


shoulder 
starters, 
ponchos, Heavy Hands, and Walk Fans — things to help keep 


by Marta J. Baziuk 


There’s more to physical fitness than practicing, Jane Fonda's 
to the beat of Michael Jackson. There are, for 
ies: weighted headbands, c tioning 






First in Boston’s atfections on New Year's Eve is First Night. the 
10-year-old arts fe stival that takes serious revelry to the streets. 
This year promises even more merry-making than the last. 
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1909 was the year 


that Edward Field Kemp discovered a new 
way to roast nuts to bring out their wholesome — 


goodness. His New England kitchen venture started with a batch of peanuts 
roasted on his mother’s wood-burning stove. Thus began Kemp’s reputation 
for quality and freshness. His Golden Glow formula became so famous that in 
1939 Admiral Byrd chose Kemp’s nuts for his expedition to the South Pole. 

Today, we remain dedicated to Edward Field Kemp’s commitment to sell only 
the freshest and tastiest nuts. Try Kemp’s nuts and discover the wholesome 


richness of Golden Glow roasting. 
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the Unique 
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list, reconsidered, then 
copied it out in your best pen- 
manship, throw it away. It’s 
absolutely no good asking for 
what vou want, since nobody will 
give it to you anyway; it’s a basic 
rule of human relations. Drop 
hints all vou like about the 
pleasures of owning a certain 
elegant wristwatch; you'll get a 
bracelet and a clock radio for 
vour trouble. It isn’t so much that 
people don't listen, it’s just that 
they interpret. A request for a 
down parka translates into your 
being cold, which produces an 
avalanche of sweaters and maybe 
even some socks with batteries. 
The same perverse magic works 
for typewriters — transformed by 
elves into desk sets and The 
Elements of Style — and for 
gourmet cookware, which 
metamorphoses into a_ pasta 
maker or a basket of exotic jams. 

You can use the’ socks and the 
jam, maybe even the radio, but 
do you really want a weight scale, 
however glossy and embellished 
with chrome, that says, out loud, 
how fat you are? For every useful 
present you get this year, there 
will invariably be something 
that’s a real hardship to own. 
Spare yourself needless suffering 
and start a new list — this time of 
“THINGS I DO NOT WANT THIS 
YEAR.” 

The first thing you do not want 
is anything with your name on it. 
This is the most underhanded 
way of getting a gee-whiz re- 
sponse from. the recipient. 
Furthermore, personalizing, as 
it’s called, is featured only on the 
most commonplace items 
bathrobes, aprons, napkins, hats, 


ow that you've thought 
N of your Christmas wish 


mittens, buckles, towels, jack- 
knives, clipboards, pencils, 
plates, pillowcases, mugs, 
doormats, bookmarks, lamps, 


stools, straps, door knockers, and 
feeding dishes for cats and dogs. 
These are yard-sale items; you 


HEIDI STETSON 





Helplessly ~ 


hoping 


?o 


You can't always get what you want 


can buy them almost anywhere 
for a quarter, but more to the 
point, you can’t get rid of them if 
your idiotic initials are’ per- 
manently affixed. One of the 
more peculiar representatives of 
this class of gift is a set of car floor 
mats — his and hers — that by 
definition have to be switched 
every time she changes places 
with him in the course of a long 


by Helen Husher 


car ride. The worst example is a 
packet of 50 gold stickums, suit- 
ably engraved, for attaching to 
anything that didn’t already come 
with your identification markings. 

Another item we can all do 
without this year is a box of 
cheese packed in bunny grass 
and shipped from Wisconsin. 
You know the kind — festive 
little wedges, set off by ominous 


fingers of sausage. Your aunt 
sends them. Or if it’s not cheese, 
it’s unpalatable candy: minty, 
abrasive wreaths set in crackly 
paper cups and smelling like 
vapor rub, detectable downwind 
from half a block away. Then 
there are those holiday loaves of 
cranberry-pineapple-walnut- 
sweet potato bread. The ones 
your industrious friends make, 


°% 








done up in foil with perfunctory 
little bows. They always weigh 
six pounds and make you feel 
|| astova for not eating them, but 
you can’t and, frankly, you 
shouldn’t. Develop an allergy 
instead and say clearly, please, 
none this year for me. 

This Christmas, let's also pass 
on kitchen widgets — all those 
labor-saving devices specially de- 
signed for small, ingenious tasks 
that never quite need doing. 
Included are tiny spatulas for 
cleaning the inner surfaces of 
mixing blades, mini-graters for the 
mutilation of mini-things, and 
puzzling _ stainless-steel cookie 
droppers to replace the infallible 
tablespoon-and-index-finger 
technique. How about a tart 
tamper or a brownie lifter or a can 
crusher? No thanks. Or a string 
holder, an onion keeper, a vita- 
min dispenser — as if everything 
in the kitchen were about to run 
riot and in need of this everlast- 
ing containment. Add to the 
clutter a few tidy-up items, such 
as burner covers and quilted 
cozies for blender and coffee 
cans, and you'll get a nervous. 
cook in an impossible kitchen. 
Toss in a mug tree and a cake 
stand, and nobody gets any 
dinner. 

Are you getting the hang of 
this? If not, then ponder the evils 
of tiny decorated boxes — the 
ones that come in glass, plastic, 
lacquer, clay, silver, cardboard, 
tin, wood, and bronze, with lids 
featuring birds, horses, flowers, 
puppies, and sentimental snow 
scenes. Sometimes they tinkle at 
you, or emit an odor; sometimes a 
ballerina twirls. | guess the point 
of these boxes is a kind of art for 
art’s sake, They’re too small for 
pencils, too pretty for paperclips, 
not bad maybe for spare change, 
but then neither is your wallet 
where it’s easier to find when you 
need it. The whole enterprise 
reaches a climactic impasse with 
nesting boxes that hold nothing 
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COLOURING MOUSSE 
Reg. Price Sale 
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* Locks in style instantly 
* Fast drying non sticky 
formula 

* Super hold Formula 

* Designed for ali todays 
sculpting needs 

* Now available im two sizes 
Standard 8 02. bortie 
and 2 or. refillable 
travel size 


Travel Size 1.25 
8 oz. Size 4.95 






Sale Price 


2.95 
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$9! 50 NEUTROGENA’ 
“FIRST CLASS” SKIN CARE 
TRAVEL KIT 





Contains: 1 each 1.75 oz. Dry Skin Soap 
1 each 1/2 oz. Neutrogena Moisture 
1 each 1/8 oz. Hand Cream 
| each 1 oz. Shampoo 


$4.50 Value) 
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but one another. 

Now add to the list (if you 
haven't already) any sort of 
novelty cleaning item with tele- 
scoping parts and replaceable 
heads, and any sort of dust mop 
that’s been magnetized, ionized, 
or newly improved with a flex- 
ible handle. Minuscule four-and- 
a-half-inch vacuum cleaners de- 
signed to pull the dust out of your 
computer keyboard aren't much 
better, but they do have the 
advantage of being easy to lose 
— their vanishing act is com- 
parable to the antics of folding 
combs and penlights, two more 
things you don’t need. One of the 
worst presents imaginable is an 
ironing board (on a par with a 
beribboned shovel), followed 
closely by clothes hampers, fish 
scalers, and festive clothespins. 
This year there seems to be a 
surge of silly rubber gloves, 
complete with rings and wrinkles 
and vermillion fingernails — one 
size fits all, and all are tacky. 

For couch potatoes on the go, 
the high-tech world kicks in with 
a two-inch outdoor TV, along 
with phone-tap detectors and 
home paper shredders to mitigate 
our paranoia. Really, for the 
amount of money we're talking 
about here, a smart shopper 
could acquire something in mid- 
length dark fur from Bloom- 
ingdale’s — which was probably 
on your old list, but never mind 
that. How about a waterproof 
radio for the shower? Not for me: 
the bathroom’s natural resonance 
should be the exclusive domain 
of the household crooners. Let us 
also refuse delivery on an array of 
new appliances that talk, locate 
keys, or turn themselves on when 
you snap your fingers. They may 
look like fun, but they always 
misbehave, forever activating 
unexpectedly. 

Moving on to the traditional 
gift, everyone at some point has 
received one of those wooden 
puzzles that begins as a ball and 
ends as rubble — no more of 
these, please, Nor do we need to 
spend Christmas morning trying 
to get the silver ball on the bear’s 
nose. No tartan scarves, no tins of 
real Maine air, no jars full of put- 
up tomatoes, and please, no 
razors. If I need a razor, I'll pick it 
out myself. 

Everybody’s don’t list is bound 
to be different. I know people 
who don’t want anything this 
year with suction cups. This 
shows an original spirit, but I’m 
not sure I agree — soap caddies 
and bird feeders have given 
suction cups a bad name, but an 
argument could be made for a 
certain species of outdoor 
thermometer. People also split 
over the status of shakem-up 
snow paperweights. Personally, I 
like them, with their tiny snow- 
men or sleighs or Santas, always 
a little warm to the touch. As a 
child, I invariably found a way to 
open them and let them drain, 
which was instructive, and a 
really inventive paperweight 
could even be refilled with tap 
water. 

You have to draw the line 
somewhere, though; we'll skip 
the indoor-outdoor ceramic toads 
and the brocaded Kleenex dis- 
pensers. The cookie jar shaped 
like a glandular kitty, with its 
smug, empty expression, is also 
strictly off limits. In my house- 
hold, cookies come in boxes and 
in boxes they stay; homemade 
cookies are gobbled warm off the 
plate. In any case, the kitty slowly 
fills with rubber bands and pen- 
nies and takes up counter space 
because it doesn’t fit under the 
eaves. Up there, where the big cat 
won't go, you'll find the more 
compact examples of the 
breed: kitty lamps and notepaper, 
the kitty totes and calendars, 
even the plaster kitty suitable for 
nailing to a house or tree. You got 
it: we're full up with kitties. 

It comes but once a year, so 
let’s play hardball. I've made my 
list. Go thou and do likewise, lest 
on Christmas morning you envy 
me. 0 
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In Home Entertainment all year long! 














© Front Load 
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@ 25-Function Wireless Remote 
(direct access to 16 channels) 
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hen the digital compact disc 
W was introduced in early 1983, 

its creators predicted that by 
the mid-1990s the silvery 4.7-inch €D- 
would replace the familiar 12-inch vinyl 
LP as the dominant medium for recorded 
music. Such forecasts now look rather 
conservative. With prices falling steeply, 
consumers are snapping up the discs and 
players as fast as suppliers can produce 
them, especially as Christmas draws 
near. Manufacturers are even air-freight- 
ing CD players from Japan to keep up 
with demand, and disc-pressing plants 
(there are only a dozen, located in Japan, 
Europe, and the US) are operating 
around the clock. 

Initially, with prices of $1000 for a 
player and $20 each for discs, the CD 
appealed mainly to well-heeled 
audiophiles attracted by the promise of 
super-hi-fi sound. But it soon became 
clear that the CD has other important 
advantages besides clearer sound. 

Size. A CD requires only one-sixth as 
much storage space as an LP. You can 
bring several hours of music to holiday 
parties in a pocket or a purse. 
comprehensive library will fit in a few 
shoeboxes instead of usurping an entire 
wall. 

Convenience. A CD can hold more 
than an hour of music on one side, so you 
can enjoy an entire symphony without 
having to get up and turn the record over. 
There's no need for the ritual cleaning of 
the record and stylus before playing a 
disc; just put the CD in the tray and press 
“Play.” You don’t have to place the 
player on a_ vibration-free shelf to 
prevent the groove-jumping caused by 
acoustic feedback, footsteps, or dancing. 
If you wish, you can put the CD player 
right next to your favorite chair and 
connect it to your stereo amplifier via a 
long cable. 

Ease of use. You don’t need a sharp 
eye and a steady hand to cue a delicate 
stylus to the beginning of a favorite song; 
with the push of a button, the tracking 
laser cues itself instantly to the exact 
beginning of the track. To play the tracks 
on a disc in a different order, to play one 
track repeatedly, to pause and then re- 
start at the same point, or to scan forward 
or backward in the music, just press the 
appropriate buttons. Some players even 
offer wireless remote control of these 
functions. 


Freedom from care. Compact discs 
don’t become worn and distorted with 


repeated play, since they are played by a 
beam of light rather than a mechanical 
stylus. The shiny playing surface is 
embedded beneath a protective plastic 
layer, safe from dust and scratches. (Dust 
or scratches on the surface of the plastic 
are out of focus and usually have no 
effect.) Even young children can play 
CDs without harming them. 
Fingerprints, even peanut butter and 
jelly, wash right off the surface, restoring 
the disc to otimum playing condition. 

At first the compact disc, like every 
other historical advance in recording 
technology, was used mainly for classical 
music, especially for the large-scale 
symphonic blockbusters that pose the 
most difficult challenge for recording and 
playback equipment. But now the CD, 
like the LP and the tape cassette before it, 
accommodates every variety of music, 
and the majority of new releases feature 
current pop hits. Retail prices first 
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Technics SL-XP7, with accessories: smaller than the Discman 





Disc-course 
A shopper's guide to CD players 


by Peter W. Mitchell 





Pioneer’s PD-5010: clear as a bell 


declined from $20 to $16, and are now in 
the $12 to $14 range. 

Most new CD releases contain the 
same music that is recorded on their LP 
counterparts, which limits the average 
playing time to 40 minutes. But in re- 
releasing older performances (greatest- 
hits collections of early Joan Baez and 
Elvis Presley performances, for example), 
record companies are combining two LPs 
into a single hour-long CD, so that the 
cost-per-hour of music is actually less for 
the CD than for the LP. In RCA’s “60+” 
series, one 72-minute CD contains classic 
Heifetz performances of both the 
Beethoven and Brahms violin concertos, 
while another disc has Artur Rubinstein 
in both the Grieg and Tchaikovsky piano 
concertos. In a different vein, Polydor is 
planning a series of CD “maxi-singles,” 
with as much as 17 minutes of playing 
time — enough for three or four popular 
songs, like the old EP extended-play 45 
rpm format — that will retail for only $6. 

A major price breakthrough in CD 
players occurred last spring, with the 
release of Sony’s D-5 “Discman,” a 
portable player that is barely larger than 
the discs it plays and can be powered 
either from a battery case or from an AC 
adapter. Actually the technology that 
made it possible was developed first for 
automobile CD players. Then Sony 
realized that the car player's tiny laser 
tracking mechanism and decoding chips 
could be used to make a portable player 
as well. The D-5 immediately became the 


most wanted player on the market, 
retailing for $300, and discounted as low 
as $220. In January Sony will upstage it 
with the even smaller D-7 Discman. 

Technics, the largest manufacturer of 
CD players and all types of hi-fi gear, has 
introduced a tiny portable of its own, also 
for $300. The SL-XP7 is smaller than 
Sony’s D-5 by a fraction of an inch — five 
inches square and only an inch and a 
quarter thick. It can play as many as 15 
cuts in any programmed order; it comes 
with a tone-cut switch to tame the too- 
bright treble that plagues some CDs; and 
its laser tracking unit floats within the 
player on a system of wires, springs, and 
dampers that isolate it from vibration, 
providing smooth play while it is being 
carried about. 

For people who prefer portable play- 
back via loudspeakers rather than head- 
phones, the product of choice is the 
“boom box,” a complete miniature stereo 
system with a carrying handle. Sony, 
Toshiba, Sanyo, and Panasonic. have 
now developed $500 boom-box systems 
equipped with CD players. Sony’s CFD-5 
is representative of the breed. Besides a 
CD player it contains an AM-FM stereo 
tuner, an auto-reverse cassette deck, a 
five-band equalizer for tone control, a 
four-watt stereo amplifier, detachable 
stereo speakers, and a carrying handle, 
all in a 17-pound package that runs on 
eight D batteries. 

* * * 


To obtain the full benefit of the CD’s 





clear sound, of course, you should hear it 
at home through a good set of stereo 


»components, including a powerful 

~ amplifier and full-range loudspeakers. A 
compact-disc player can be added to 
virtually any stereo system; just connect 
its signal cable to an unused pair of AUX 
or TAPE input jacks on your stereo 
amplifier or receiver. ADC, Magnavox, 
Sony, Sansui, Technics, and Pioneer 
have introduced $300-list players in- 
tended for such use. 

The Pioneer PD-5010, with its large 
and clearly labeled pushbuttons, is a 
good example of what these players 
offer. It features programmed play (to 
play songs in any order), automatic 
repeat, and two-speed “audible” scan 
(you can hear the music in fragmentary 
form as you scan, which makes it easier 
to find a desired spot). With discounts 
becoming ever more widespread, some 
of these $300 players are selling for less 
than $250 over Christmas. 

Until recently compact-disc players 
have been manufactured only in Japan 
and Europe, but lower-cost factories in 
Taiwan and South Korea have gotten 
into the act. Sampo, a Taiwanese com- 
pany whose color TV sets are fully 
competitive in quality with Japanese 
designs, has a CD player that sells for as 
low as $200, where available. 

Officially, the lowest-priced compact- 
disc player on the market is the Sym- 
phonic CD-100, with a suggested retail 
price of only $180. It includes many of 
the same features found in higher-priced 
units, such as automatic repeat-play of 
any track or-programming to play the 
tracks in any order. 

Even if you are not an audiophile, you 
shouldn't hésitate to buy a CD player for 
yourself or a friend this Christmas. You 
may be. surprised to discover how 
dramatically its clear sound and wonder- 
fully convenient operation can increase 
the simple pleasure of listening to 
recorded music. 

The main risk in buying a low-cost CD 
player is not that its basic sound quality 
would be. seriously inferior to that of 
costlier units; the actual differences in 
sound between cheap and expensive CD 
players are surprisingly small. The laser 
tracking, the error correction, and the 
isolation from external shock and me- 
chanical vibration may not be as sophis- 
ticated in the Jess expensive players, 
however. A budget CD "player may be 
more susceptible to groove-skipping or 
ragged sound due to mechanical and 
acoustic feedback, and it may be less 
tolerant of slightly flawed, warped, 
scratched, or dirty discs. 

Furthermore, the CD player's ability to 
handle imperfect discs is likely to in- 
crease in importance in future years with 
the advent of CD rental programs, used- 
disc trading, and CD circulating libraries. 
With more CD manufacturing plants 
starting up and stretching their produc- 
tion around the clock to keep up with 
demand, quality-control standards may 
not always be as tight as they have been 
so far. A few manufacturers are already 
threatening to save money by packaging 
CDs in cardboard sleeves instead of the 
expensive plastic “jewel box” carrier that 
was created to protect the CD from dirt, 
scratches, and any warp-inducing pres- 
sure. So spend the extra money. Years of 
listening to Handel’s Messiah will be 
worth it. O 
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Machines that get the message 


by Lynn Haber 


ING ... RING ... Click 
R ... (Background music — 
the theme from Star Wars. 
Enter voice.) “You have reached a 
device of the 20th millennium. 
This is not a time to shy away 
from modern technology.” 
Whether the device influenced 
the lifestyle or the lifestyle in- 
spired the device, telephone 
answering machines (TADs) 
have evolved from the clunky, 
cumbersome models of the 1950s 


to the trim, versatile units of 
today. Just five years ago, they 
were primarily a business tool; 
but, when the deregulation of 
AT&T dumped the responsibility 
for telephone communications 
into the laps of the masses, the 
answering machine, like the tele- 
phone itself, became a tool to 
help home users control the ebb 
and flow of their lives. 

But millions of Americans have 
yet to succumb to the technologi- 
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cal pleasures of the answering 
machine. This Christmas, there- 
fore, you might consider giving 
one to an unconverted friend or 
breaking down and buying one 
yourself so you don’t miss a 
single party invitation. In either 
case, you'll need some help dis- 
tinguishing one from the other. 
There's a host of machines avail- 
able that do everything from 
answering the unattended phone 
to safeguarding the house. But if 
today’s TAD is a more sophisti- 
cated version of yesterday’s busi- 
ness model, its basic function 
remains the same: to answer the 
telephone and record a message. 
Manufacturers have simply 
added an assortment of features 
to the once plain vanilla box. 
Consider the following. 

® Call and tape counter: this 
feature lets you know how many 
calls have come in and how much 
tape has been used. 

® Voice activation; to avoid 
pauses between messages and 
conserve tape, this feature re- 


“cords only as long as the caller is 


speaking. 

@ Personal versus synthesized- 
voice greeting: for some people, 
recording an outgoing message is 
the time to ham it up, to display 
their wit, or they may require a 
specialized message from one 
day to the next. The personalized 
message option will allow them 
to do both, and some machines 
can vary the length of the outgo- 
ing message — from seconds to 
minutes. The prerecorded syn- 
thesized-voice greeting is for 
people who shrink from the 
thought of recording their voice. 
Buyers who opt. for a synthe- 
sized-voice message can choose 
either a male or female voice. But 
check the gender before you 
leave the store. According to.an 
AT&T spokeswoman, an elderly 
woman was horrified when she 
discovered the machine she had 
just purchased came with a male 
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A Phone-Mate for every taste: changing lives 


voice message. What would her 
friends think if they called late at 
night and a man answered the 
telephone? 

© Remote message retrieval: 
the need to pick up messages 
anytime from anywhere is a top 
priority for many users. Manufac- 
turers offer both beeper and 


beeperless remote message re- 
trieval. One requires the user to 
remember to take along the 
beeper, and the other allows the 
user to access the TAD from any 
touch-tone telephone by dialing 

a specified code number. 
@ Additional remote options: 
Continued on page 10 
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EVER WONDER WHAT IT LOOK 
INSIDE MOST RADIO STATIONS? 


Most stations tailor their playlists to a very young audience. Which is great news, if you're 
very young. But if you get tired of hearing the same bubblegum ditties over and over, if 
you re itching to hear more new music by more new : 
artists, there’s only one place to turn. WFNX 101.7 FM. 
Where there’s a lot more going on than just kids’ stuff. 
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| Answered 


Continued from page 8 

various models offer features that 
allow the user to control the 
answering machine from a re- 
mote location. Such options in- 
clude remote message erase, re- 
mote turn-on, remote greeting 
change, remote fast forward, re- 
mote message indicator, and re- 
mote toll saver. Toll saver is a 
particularly smart option for 
long-distance travelers. With it, 
users can tell whether or not 
there are any messages waiting 


by the number of times their 


home telephone rings when they 
call to retrieve them. If, after a 
couple of rings, the machine 
doesn’t pick up, the remote caller 
knows there are no messages and 
can hang up before being 
charged for the telephone call. 

® Auto-disconnect: if a user 
wants to pick up the telephone 
while a message is in progress, he 
or she need not wait for the 
process to be completed. Instead, 
the machine automatically turns 
itself off. When the user hangs 
up, the machine automatically 
resets itself to record incoming 
calls again. 

® Auto-reset: after the user 
notes the day’s recorded 
messages, the machine auto- 
matically resets itself. 

@ One-touch operation: this 
feature reduces to a single key- 
stroke the number of operations 
needed to rewind the tape, play 
back the messages, rewind again, 
and reset the machine. 

® Time/day stamp: the ma- 
chine automatically “stamps” on- 
to the end of a message, by 
means of a synthesized voice, the 
time and day the recording took 
place. 

® Additional record functions: 
memo record allows members of 
a household to leave messages 
for each other. Other TADs allow 
you to tape a conversation on the 
incoming tape, as if it were a tape 
recorder. 

@ Security monitoring: this 
sophisticated feature allows a 
user to call into his or her 
answering machine through a 
beeperless remote and listen to 
monitor house sounds through 
the machine. 

® Microcassette models: some 
manufacturers offer TADs that 
use microcassettes. 

@ Power back-up: many manu- 
facturers offer a battery-operated 
back-up option for users who 
can’t afford to lose the use of their 
machine during a power failure. 

>” * me 

Now, when is an answering 
machine not an answering ma- 
chine? Answer: when it becomes 
a complete telecommunications 
center — as in those units that 
combine a telephone handset 
with an answering machine. 
These integrated models, in ad- 
dition to offering a variety of 
TAD features, also boast tele- 
phone options, such as autodial 
and last-number redial. More 
sophisticated models even come 
with a digital time/date LED 
display, speakerphone, and the 
ability to handle two incoming 
telephone lines. 

Many of thé same manufac- 
turers that market telephones 
also offer answering machines. 
Popular brand names include 
AT&T, Panasonic, Phone-Mate, 
Radio Shack, Code-A-Phone, 
Sony, Sanyo, and Toshiba, to 
name a few. Experts don’t seem 
to prefer any one manufacturer, 
stressing that a consumer's choice 
should be based on the suitability 
of the machine’s features. Prices 
range from $50 to $300, depend- 
ing on feature diversity. Watch 
for special sales. 

Answering machines can be 
found in mass merchandise 
stores such as Lechmere, Brad- 
lees, and JC Penney, as well as in 
Sears & Roebuck, hardware 
stores, and of course specialized 
product centers, such as AT&T 
Phone Centers and Radio 
Shack. 0 
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Mercury 40th Anniversary Mozart Philip Glass J.S. Bach 
V.S.0.P. Album Don Giovanni Glassworks Inventions 
$54.24 $40.68 $13.56 $13.56 
Marvin Gaye & His Women Andreas Vollenweider _ Andrew Lioyd Webber Simon & Garfunkel 
21 Classic Duets White Winds Requiem Parsley, Sage, Rosemary & Thyme 
$13.16 $13.56 $13.56 $13.56 
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Sweet Dreams Sade Herbie Hancock Hall & Oates 
Soundtrack Diamond Life Quartet Live 
$43.16 $43.56 $43.56 $43.56 
Prokofiev Telarc ZZ Top The Quartet of Charlie Parker 
Symphony #5 Sampler Volume Afterburner Now's the Time 
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ered an in-home medium by the marketers who 

promote it. The Nielsen ratings, upon which the 
fortunes of networks rise and fall; are based on the 
percentage of total households with televisions com- 
pared to the percentage of those televisions in use. Now, 
pocket-size micro-TVs are giving television its first true 
portability. Some day these tiny televisions may actually 
change our decades-old viewing habits and in turn the 
way TV audiences are measured. 

Originally, of course, televisions were large 
cumbersome units packed into sizable cabinets, creat- 
ing what amounted to substantial pieces of furniture. 
There have been so-called portable TVs since the early 
1960s, but even these were clunky units that could be 
moved about only with strenuous effort. The Sony 19- 
inch Trinitron is referred to as portable because of its 
built-in handholds for carrying, but even people who 
walk down the street swinging suitcase-size boom boxes 
are unlikely to lug along the so-called portable Sony. 

There’s more then to making a portable TV than just 
adding a handle. A true portable must be as easy to carry 
as a book, and as easy to operate anywhere as your 
stationary set is in your livingroom. Many portable TVs 
are only portable in the distance it takes their power cord 
to reach the nearest outlet — not exactly something you 
can take to the beach. But micro-TVs — here referring to 
televisions with screens measuring four inches or less on 
the diagonal — are truly portable. With their tiny screens 
and miniature solid-state circuitry that requires very 


E rom its earliest days, television has been consid- 


Panasonic TR-1020P:.micro-media 


little power, these televisions can run for hours, 
anywhere, on readily available batteries. Cute and 
convenient, they make a novel Christmas gift — since 
this is the first season to find them in the stores. Here, 
specifically, is what's available. 

Panasonic introduced the first consumer-model 
micro-TV in 1968. Its black-and-white picture screen 
used the conventional cathode ray tube (CRT) that is still 
widely in use today. Sony gave this category of TVs a big 
boost with its introduction, in 1982, of the Watchman, 
which also used CRT technology but changed the 
alignment of the electron gun and the screen, so that it 
could fit into its slim little package. 

Although CRT models are now available with screens 
as small as 1.5 inches on the diagonal, the newest 
technology is the liquid crystal display (LCD) screen, 
which is expected to fire the growth of the miniature TV 
market. LCD technology allows for the design of very 


slim televisions, although the screens on existing designs - 


currently suffer from problems of illumination and 
clarity. And LCD screens use even less power than 
miniature CRT screens. If Sony is the leader in 
developing flat-screen CRT technology, Epson and 
Casio are among the leaders in LCD micro-TV. 

When shopping for a micro-TV, you should make 
your selection the same way you would for any 
television — by comparing features and prices. Both 
LCD and CRT TVs come in color or black-and-white, but 
the latter is significantly cheaper. All include full 82- 
channel VHF/UHF tuning and either a built-in antenna 
or a single telescoping antenna. Some evén come with 
AM or AM/FM radios. Watch for considerable dif- 
ferences in input and output capabilities. If you intend to 
hook up a VCR, you must make sure your choice has the 
proper input jacks. A four-way power supply will give 
you the option of running the TV offconventional house 
current, throw-away batteries, rechargable batteries, or a 
car battery, via the cigarette lighter: Finally, the tiny 
speaker built into the case is barely adequate, so you 
may want a handphone/earphone jack as well. 

Epson’s LCD micro-TV entry is its Elf, which comes in 
two models. The ET-12 (height, 3.1 inches, width 6.2 
inches, depth 1.2 inches) is a slim color TV with a two- 
inch screen. The ET-12 has video and audio inputs, an 
earphone output, a telescoping external antenna, and a 
four-way power supply. Because LCD screens, particu- 
larly color screens, need external illumination, the ET-12 
has a passive light-capturing reflector behind the screen 
and a built-in fluorescent backlight system. The Epson 
ET-20 (height 4.4 inches, width 2.8 inches, depth 0.75 





The Private Eye: many portable than the portables 


Panasonic's 
CT-311A: 





inches) is the black-and-white version, also with a two- 
inch screen. It lacks the video and audio inputs of the 
ET-12 and only runs on batteries, but it also consumes 
only a quarter of the power of the color model. The 
ET-20 costs about $125; the ET-12 about $250. 

Casio has a 2.6-inch color model (height 3.25 inches, 
width 6.4 inches, depth 1.45 inches) with a four-way 
power supply, built-in backlighting, and electronic tuner 
scanning. Its black-and-white model (height 2.5 inches, 
width 4.4 inches, depth 0.75 inches) has a two-inch 
screen and runs on batteries only. A pop-up reflector is 
used to illuminate the screen. The black-and-white 
model costs about $100, the color model about $250. 

Sony’s new Watchman models all feature the two- 
inch, black-and-white flat screen. The FD-2A (height 
6.25 inches, width 2.5 inches, depth 1.75 inches) has a four- 
way power source, external telescoping antenna, and an 
earphone output. There is no video input. Where LCD 
screens must be illuminated from the outside, a CRT 
screen must be shielded from external light to prevent 
glare, so Sony has recessed the FD-2A screen for 
shading. The Sony FD-25A (height 6.5 inches, width 
3.175 inches, depth 1.45 inches) has the same features as 
the 2A but adds an AM tuner. The FD-20AEB (same 
dimensions as FD-25A) also offers the FD-2A features, 
but it has the power to receive not only American TV 
signals, but British and European signals as well, if you 
are travelling in areas where broadcasts use those 
standards. Finally the FD-20A appears to be an 


giant midget upgraded version of the FD-2A. The heaviest Sony 


Sony Watchman: leader of the pack 
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Panasonic TRF-438P: hand-held visuals 








Panasonic’s TR-1030P: desktop viewing 


weighs just 1.2 pounds including batteries. Discounted 
prices of the FD series range from as low as $75 to $185. 

The Panasonic CT-101 (height 1.75 inches, width 4.3 
inches, depth 7.175 inches) is a color CRT model with a 
1.5-inch screen (about $450). It has a four-way power 
supply, video and audio inputs, earphone output, and 
electronic scan tuning. Weighing 1.3 pounds (without 
batteries), it is a little heavier than the Sony and Epson 
micro-TVs. The CT-3311A (height 3.45 inches, width 4.5 
inches, depth 9.2 inches) has a 2.6-inch color CRT screen, 
but given its dimensions and weight (3.3 pounds), it is 
not quite a pocket-size TV (just under $500). The 
Panasonic TRF-438P is a four-inch black-and-white 
desktop model, which includes a digital clock and an 
AM/FM radio. At almost six pounds, it is significantly 
larger than most micro-TVs. It operates off standard 
house current only. The TR-1020P (height 1.85 inches, 
width 4.45 inches, depth 6.7 inches) is a 1.5-inch black- 
and-white CRT screen with AM/FM radio, four-way 
power capabilities, an earphone output, but no inputs. 
These Panasonic black-and-white models range from 
$190 to $280. 

Elsewhere, Magnavox makes two-inch and four-inch 
black-and-white CRT models (the Escort 2 and Escort 4, 
$125 to $175). Emerson and Samsung also make micro- 
TV models. 

There’s more going on here, suggest industry insiders, 
than just an effort to sell more televisions and expand TV 
viewing beyond the home. The real goal is the perfection 
of a high-quality, flat-screen TV in a full-size version for 
the home that can be mounted on the wall, the way you 
would hang a picture. The technology is being perfected 
in the micro-TV market so companies can make some 
money while they are performing essential research and 
development. 

In the meantime, this is personalized television in the 
truest sense. Although some manufacturers offer 
magnifying screens as an accessory, it is next to 
impossible for more than one person, unless you are 
very intimate, to watch a TV screen smaller than five or 
six inches. Recently, four people on an outing tried to 
crowd around a four-inch Sony to watch a Celtics game, 
only to switch to the radio. Except for close-ups of foul 
shooting, the action was a blur of insects streaking back 
and forth across the tiny screen. 

With prices for black-and-white models being dis- 
counted as low as $75, dimensions shrinking, and weight 
falling below a pound, micro-TVs may make a perfect 
stocking-stuffer for the TV addict who has everything 
else. 0 
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The only totally interactive 
audio/video system operated by 
a single remote control , | 






/ Vy 


Buy the complete system 
and get the amplifier and 
the turntable free. 


Here’s a SPECIAL BONUS OFFER from 
RCA on the world’s most advanced 
audio/video system: 


Get the MSA100 Integrated Amplifier and 


the MTT130 Linear-Tracking Turntable VHS VHS Hi-Fi Video Cassette 
VHS 


Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 
plays both sides of a cassette 
for uninterrupted listening. 

Program up to 15 selections. 


26’’ diagonal Monitor- 
Receiver. Full Spectrum 
chassis processes 100%, 

of the audio/video signal. 





Linear-Tracking Turntable auto- 
matically determines disc size 
and correct speed. Quartz-locked 
direct-drive motor. 


FREE when you purchase the other com- Recorder delivers stereo 
ponents of the complete Dimensia system sound that approaches digital 
within a 6-month period. Whether you quality. Remote programming. 
decide to bring home the excitement of 
Dimensia all at once, or build the entire 
system component by component, this is 
a great way to enter the next dimension 
in sight and sound. 


Compact Digital Audio Disc 
Player features laser pickup. 
for incredible sound. Plays up 
to 15 selections in any order. 


Integrated Stereo Amplifier 
provides more than ample 
power, with electronic vol- 
ume control. 


im AM/FM Stereo Tuner includes Speakers available in your 
wie Quartz-synthesized tuning sys- choice of 2-way system 


m aa FM tem, fluorescent signal strength (for Monitor-Receiver) or 
indicators, 16 station presets. 3-way System (for Amplifier). 


Come in for a demonstration 


SOeaaa 


See your local RCA dealer for details 
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A SPECIAL SECTION ON HALLEY’S COMET | 


24 SPACE SHOTS by James Daly 
For 21 centuries, Halley's comet has been an object of profound awe, 
Comet Halley, and this year our number's up. In centuries past the but not until 1910 could its wide-eyed worshipers snap pictures of the 
comet has come as an omen of disaster. In this century it has been the heavenly spectacle. Photography has come a long way since then, and 
even amateurs will be able to capture the comet on film this winter. 


16 HALLEY-LUJAH! by Peter W. Mitchell 


Only once in a lifetime will we get the chance to see the infamous 


object of intense scientific scrutiny. Why all the halleyhoo? 

THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS by Peter W. Mitchell 26 COMET RELIEF by Jeff Wagenheim 

If you’re not content with catching the comet on network TV, the Courses, books, magazines, software, tours, observatory schedules, and 
second-best view is through wide-angle binoculars or a rich-field hotlines to help you find your way through the morass of comet 
telescope. Remember, seeing is believing. promotions and paraphernalia. 
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once-in-a-lifetime spec- 
A tacle? At least the first 

part of that phrase is 
right. Since the comet named for 
Edmond Halley passes through 
our neighborhood only at 76-year 
intervals, in most lives there is 
only one opportunity to gaze at it, 
to ponder the excitement created 
by its coming. 

A significant part of the com- 
et’s appeal lies in the coincidence 
that its orbital period coincides so 
closely with the average length of 
a human life. In 1909 Mark Twain 
said, “I came in with Halley’s 
Comet in 1835. It is coming again 
next year, and I expect to go out 
with it. It will be the greatest 
disappointment of my life if I 
don’t.” He wasn’t disappointed 
— unless he had hoped to see the 
comet for himself. At the time of 
Halley’s 1835 passage, little Sam 
Clemens was a newborn babe, 
still learning to focus his eyes, 
and he died in April 1910, just one 
month before the comet made its 
spectacular pass near the earth. 

So it’s more the infrequent 
appearance than the spectacle 
that makes each pass of Comet 
Halley a major event — like total 
eclipses of the sun and other 
scarce commodities. This year, as 
in 1910, the comet is the focus of 
both scientific study and intense 
commercial exploitation — com- 
memorative medals, coins, 
stamps, plates, decals, pins, hats, 
neckties, belt buckles, T-shirts, 
bumper stickers, South American 
cruises, books, posters, slide sets, 
records, TV shows, 
video cassettes, computer pro- 
grams, and newspaper supple- 
ments. But if Halley’s Comet 
could be seen every year, people 
would hardly notice. In fact, 
other comets, equally large and 
bright, do appear every few years 
without attracting much public 
attention. Within the last 20 
years, for example, four comets 
have been at least as bright as 
Halley: Comets Ikeya-Seki 
(1965), Bennett (1970), West 
(1976), and IRAS-Araki-Alcock: 
(1983). But most of us neither saw 
nor even heard about any of 
these. 

Halley’s passage in May 1910 
was surely an impressive and 
memorable sight, with its tail 
stretching two-thirds of the way 
across the sky; but four months 
earlier the Great January Comet 

of 1910 was even brighter. In 
September 1682 Edmond Halley 
(rhymes with valley) observed 
the comet that became his 
namesake, but two years earlier 
the bright comet of 1680 had 
captured more public attention. 

What makes Halley’s comet 
unique is that it is the only bright 
comet that makes predictable 
appearances. Dozens of other 
comets have known orbits that 
bring them within view of the 
earth at regular intervals, but 
most of these periodic comets are 
too faint to be seen without 
optical aid. Large comets that 
equal or exceed Halley in bright- 
ness appear every few years, but 
they are essentially one-time vis- 
itors that pass through the earth’s 
skies and disappear within a few 
weeks —-not enough time to 
mount scientific expeditions or to 
build up public interest for com- 
mercial gain. 

* . * 

If Edmond Halley hadn't dis- 
covered Comet Halley's period- 
icity, someone else would have; 
the timing was right. What is 
even more important for the 
history of science, however, is the 
role the comet played in estab- 
lishing the validity of Newton's 
laws of motion and gravity. 
Occasional bright Segmets had 
been seen in the sky for 
thousands of years, but until the 
17th century they were always 
assumed to be separate, un- 
related events. Only 100 years 
before Halley, the Dutch 
astronomer Tycho Brahe proved 
for the first time that a comet is a 
true celestial object, not just an 
atmospheric glow like the “au- 
rora,” or northern lights. (Tycho 
obtained simultaneous measure- 


HALLEY-LUJAH! 


Boston awaits the comet - 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


ments of the Great Comet of 1577 
from different countries and tri- 
angulated them to show that the 
comet was millions of miles away 
from the earth.) In 1619 his 
assistant, Johannes Kepler, used 
other measurements made by 
Tycho to prove that planets 
move in elliptical orbits around 
the sun. Then in 1666 Isaac New- 
ton recognized that those ellip- 
tical orbits could be explained by 
a universal law of gravity, and 
during the following decade he 
developed the equations by 


which such orbits could be 
calculated. 

When the brilliant 1680 comet 
captured the interest of Edmond 
Halley, then 24 years old, he tried 
to compute its orbit, hoping to 
discover whether its path was an 
ellipse like a planet or a straight 
line (a cosmic bullet whizzing 
through the solar system), but he 
failed. The comet of 1682 re- 
newed his interest, and eventual- 
ly he went to Isaac Newton for 
computational advice. (Halley 
was an Oxford man, and Newton 
was on the faculty of Cambridge 
University; the institutional 
rivalry was a bit like that between 
Yale and Harvard.) Newton’s 
equations provided the key to 
Halley’s computational needs, 
and Halley, recognizing the 
crucial importance of Newton's 
theories, later supervised and 
subsidized the publication of 
Newton's Principia Mathematica, 
the book that established the 
whole foundation of physics as a 
science. 

Halley computed paths for two 
dozen comets and found that the 
orbits were very elongated el- 
lipses, which meant that a comet, 
once seen, will return again, 
though the interval may be hun- 
dreds or even thousands of years. 
The similarity of three of the 
orbits — for the comets of 1531, 
1607, and 1682 — led Halley to 
suspect that they were successive 
appearances of the same comet. 
Odder still, it was a backwards 





orbit, with the comet moving 
clockwise around the sun, where- 
as the planets and most comets 
move in counter-clockwise or- 
bits. In a book published in 1705, 
Halley predicted that the comet 
would be seen again in 1758 and 
expressed the hope that “candid 
posterity will not refuse to 
acknowledge that this was first 
discovered by an Englishman.” 
Halley died in 1742 at the age 
of 86. Sixteen years later the 
comet returned on schedule, es- 
tablishing Halley’s fame and 


providing conclusive proof that 
Newton’s universal law of grav- 
ity applies over the entire three- 
billion-mile length of the comet's 
orbit, a range that spans the 
whole of the solar system. The 
comet spends most of its time in 
the outer reaches of this orbit, 
near the distant planet Pluto, too 
dim to be detected even by the 
largest telescope. When its orbital 
course brings it close to the sun, 
the comet shines brightly by 
absorbed and reflected sunlight, 
and on some of its returns it also 
passes close to the Earth, becom- 
ing a brilliant object in our night 
sky. 
* * + 

With modern computers the 
orbit of Halley's Comet can be 
traced back in time, and the 
comet’s successive returns have 
been correlated with historical 
records, which often identify it as 
an omen of distaster. Some of the 
attempts to identify events with 
Halley’s Comet are rather specu- 
lative: for example, the death of 
the 969-year-old Methusaleh in 
2616 BC and God’s rebuke of 
David in 1005 BC, as recorded in 
Chapter 21 of IJ Chronicles. Dur- 
ing visits in more recent years, 
the comet's association with his- 
torical events is clearer: 

@11 BC: one of Halley’s most 
spectacular appearances, passing 
only 20 million miles from the 
earth, with a bright tail that 
arched high overhead toward the 
North Star. If this wasn’t the 





Christmas Star that the Magi 
followed, it should have been. 
The comet was also seen in 
Rome, hanging in the sky just 
before the death of the great 
general and statesman Marcus 
Vipsanius Agrippa, whose vic- 
tory over Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra at Actium had paved 
the way for Caesar Augustus to 
become sole ruler of the Roman 
Empire — with the result that the 
eighth month of our calendar is 
named “August.” 

©66 AD: another bright, close 
passage (23 million miles), again 
with a long, dramatic tail as the 
comet hung low in the sky. The 
Roman/Jewish ‘historian 
Josephus recorded its appearance 
as resembling the blade of a 
sword in the sky over Jerusalem. 
Four years later Jerusalem and 
the Temple were mae gua in the 
rebellion against Rome. 

© 141: the third close passage in 
a row, only 16 million miles away 
this time, shining brightly and 
moving very rapidly across the 
sky. This and nearly every other 
passage of the comet is recorded 
in detail in Chinese court docu- 
ments. 

© 374: passing only nine mil- 
lion miles away, Halley's long tail 
marked the defeat of the Os- 
trogoths, the first stage of the 
long invasion of the Huns from 
Russia into eastern Europe 

©451: by this time the Huns 
under Attila had ravaged central 
Europe and arrived in Gaul 
(France). Halley's Comet ap- 
peared in June, unusually high in 
the sky and remaining visible all 
night. This time it was a bad 
omen for the Huns: they came up 
against the combined armies of 


» the Roman Empire and the Vis- 


igoths at Chalons-sur-Marne (100 
miles east of Paris), and the 
resulting battle was one of the 
great slaughters in recorded his- 
tory. Attila died three years later 


~ during the long retreat across 


Europe. 

©684: this appearance of the 
comet was later sketched in the 
Nurnberg Chronicles, where it 
was blamed for three months of 
bad weather, crop failure, and a 
plague. 

© 837: Comet Halley's grandest 
appearance in recorded history, 
mainly because it passed only 
four million miles from the Earth. 
Unlike many such passages, in 
which the comet's closest ap- 
proach is seen only in twilight 
near the sunset or sunrise, this 
time it was visible overhead 
nearly all night. For a while it 
exhibited not one but two tails in 
a V_ formation, which then 
coalesced into one even longer 
tail arching overhead in the 
midnight sky. King Louis | of 
France regarded this as a divine 
warning and ordered the con- 
struction of many new churches 
and monasteries. 

® 1066: another close passage, 
at a distance of 10 million miles, 
with the comet shining brilliantly 
in the evening twilight and an 
immense tail arching overhead. 
William the Conqueror regarded 
this as a good omen for the 
forthcoming Norman Conquest. 
Six months later he won deci- 
sively at the Battle of Hastings 
and became King of England. The 
comet is shown in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, a 231-foot embroidery 
that was made for William's wife 
to celebrate his victory. 

® 1222: not one of the comet's 
more memorable returns, except 
that some writers identified it as 
the evil omen that marked large- 
scale massacres in Russia by 
Genghis Khan and his invading 
Mongolian armies. (The Khan 
conquered China, Pakistan, and 
most of the Middle East and then 
turned north into Russia.) On the 
other hand, one could regard the 





comet as a good omen, because 
that’s as far as the Mongolian 
Empire ever reached. Genghis 
died five years later. 

© 1378: this could have been 
one of the comet's most spectacu- 
lar appearances, as it passed only 
11 million miles from the earth 
and was high in the northern sky 
all night. But the comet's tail 
couldn’t compete with the bright 
glare of the October Harvest 
Moon, which was full when 
Halley was at its brightest. 

©1456. the comet was promi- 
nent in the evening sky, hanging 
above the western horizon. Pope 
Calixtus Ill offered up a special 
prayer, asking God to protect 
Christians from “the devil, the 
Turks, and the comet.” (The army 
of Turkey, having captured Con- 
stantinople, was then winning 
the Battle of Belgrade and 

toward central Europe.) 
© 1759: the return that Edmond 
Halley predicted. Passing only 16 
million miles away, the comet 
was bright and had a long tail. 
But (as in 1986) during its bright- 
ést period it was deep in the 
southern sky and so was fully 
appreciated only by. viewers in 
the southern hemisphere. 

@ 1835: in the year of Mark 
Twain’s birth the comet was only 
moderately bright but well 
placed for all-night viewing 
against a dark northern sky. 

1910: in this close passage of 
14 million miles, the earth actu- 
ally passed through the comet's 
tail. This caused considerable 
worry because the tail was 
thought to contain poisonous 
levels .of cyanogen gas. Super- 
stitious regard of a comet as an 
evil omen is no longer fashion- 
able, but it is interesting to note 
that England’s King Edward VII 
died during the month of Halley's 
close passage, and four years later 
Europe was embroiled in World 
War I, the war in which poison 
gas became a reality and there was 
such massive slaughter in the 
trenches that people proclaimed it 
as the war that would surely end 
all wars. 


If youve been keeping track of 


these dates, you will: have ob- . 


served that quite a few of 
Halley’s returns were not men- 
tioned. In the years 218, 295530, 
607, 760, 912, 989, 1145, 1531, 
1607, and 1682, the comet, failing 
to come very close to the Earth, 
was an unspectatular object in 
the sky. The 1986 return falls in 
this category, too. 
a ” + 

According to the best available 
theories, the solar system was 
formed when the sun and planets 
condensed out of a giant cloud of 
ice and dust, about five billion 
years ago. Leftover clumps of ice 
and dust are still circling around 
out there, in the cold and distant 
regions beyond the farthest 
planet. Every few years assorted 
gravitational pulls may combine 
to direct one of these icebergs on 
a course toward the center of the 
solar system. As it approaches 
within 100 million miles of the 
sun, the heat of the sun 
evaporates a layer of ice, produc- 
ing a hazy cloud of vapor and 
dust, some of which may spread 
out into a long tail. If its path 
happens to bring it close to the 
earth, it may become bright 
enough to be seen with the naked 
eye, and we see the stately 
passage of the comet though our 
astronomical neighborhood. If its 
path takes it too close to a large 
planet, such as Jupiter or Saturn, 
gravity may shorten its orbit and 
make it a periodic comet, return- 
ing at regular intervals. 

If the head of a comet really is a 
sample of the raw stuff from 
which the solar system was 
made, it is of compelling interest 
to scientists. It could, for example, 
teach us something about the 
origins of life on this planet. 
Some scientists think that the 
earth was barren when first 
formed, and that the action of 
sunlight and lightning somehow 
turned dead materials into the 
complex organic molecules that 
are the basis of living organisms. 
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But there is evidence that com- 
plex molecules may already exist 
in interstellar clouds. If we could 
obtain some comet-stuff, dissect 
it, and find organic molecules in 
the ice, it would mean that the 
basic materials of life are com- 
monplace in the universe. 

As for the tail of the comet, the 
contrail of a jet plane always 
trails behind the aircraft, but in 
outer space there’s no air re- 
sistance to push material back 
from a moving object. The 
“wind” that pushes the tail of the 
comet away from its head is what 
physicists call the “solar wind,” 
representing the pressure of light 
rays and high-energy atomic 
particles streaming outward from 
the sun. So while the comet is 
moving toward the sun (in De- 
cember and January), the tail 
does indeed trail behind the 


head. After the comet rounds the 
sun in February, however, and 
starts moving outward, the tail — 
always being pushed away from 
the sun — will precede the head, 
and the comet will be chasing its 
tail. 

Most of the tail consists of 
molecules of water vapor. 
Pushed away by the solar wind, 
they eventually dissipate into the 
outer reaches of the solar system. 
Some of the material of the tail is 
dust that was frozen in the ice 
and snow. When evaporation 
frees those dust particles they are 
left behind in the comet's path. 
Eventually, if the Earth’s orbit 
intersects that of the comet, some 
of those dust particles will collide 
with the upper atmosphere and 
burn up, producing streaks of 
light in the sky, which we call a 
“meteor shower.” 

American scientists wanted to 
send an intrumented spacecraft 
to Halley’s Comet, but NASA’s 
budget for scientific research has 
been severely crimped by the 
high cost of the Space Shuttle. As 
a substitute, part of a shuttle 
mission will be devoted to ob- 
serving the comet from earth 
orbit, and, in a brilliant exercise 
of celestial navigation, a space- 
craft already in orbit was re- 
directed so that it flew through 
the cloud around the head of 
comet Giacobini-Zinner on Sep- 
tember 11, 1985. Scientists are 
now puzzling over the measure- 
ments that it radioed back, re- 


Five spacecraft from other na- 
tions are toward a meet- 
ing with Comet Halley in early 
March: two from Japan, two from 
the USSR (code-named Vega), 
and one from the European 
Space Agency’ (named Giotto). 
All five craft are equipped with 
cameras, sO we may get a close 
look at the head of the comet, or 
what Harvard astronomer Fred 
Whipple has called the “dirty 
snowball.” 

* + - 

If you're waiting for Halley's 
Comet to light up the night sky 
with a luminous blaze that you 
can enjoy from your backyard, 
I've got bad news. The odds are 
that you may not see Halley’s 
comet at all, and if you do it won’t 
be much of a spectacle. This time 
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around, even at its closest point 
in early April, it will be 39 million 
miles away from us. 

What does a comet really look 
like? Its head is a fuzzy glow, its 
tail could easily be mistaken for 
the beam of a distant searchlight 
aimed up into the sky, and the 
glare of the full moon is enough 
to make comets very hard to see. 
Add the glare of city lights and a 
bit of haze in the sky, and you 
may never see it at all. 

Comets were more spectacular 
to our ancestors than they can 
ever be to us. A century ago 
people didn’t have photographs 
of comets to create false expecta- 
tions, and before the Industrial 
Age the sky of course was much 
darker at night. If you were a 
cowboy or sheep-herder working 
outdoors all night, your eyes had 
plenty of time to adapt to near- 
total darkness. If you had been 
gazing at the sky every night for 
years, and had become thorough- 
ly accustomed to the seasonal 
pageant of a sky occupied only 
by pinpoint stars, the fantail of a 
comet would be a startling and 
memorable sight indeed. 

Okay, let’s suppose you've 
decided you want to see this 
thing anyway; when and where 
will it be visible? The first thing to 
remember is that the comet can- 
not compete with bright moon- 
light. During each month there 
are only two weeks of potentially 
good viewing, when the bright 
moon will not be in the same part 











of the sky as the comet. The 
second point is that for the best 
view you should drive out to the 
open country, away from the 
city’s smog and lights, to find a 
clear, dark sky. I know of no 
really satisfactory location inside 
of Route 128. 

the first half of Decem- 
ber, the comet has been visible on 
clear evenings, high in the west- 
ern sky, but not yet bright 
enough to see easily with the 
naked eye. Viewers in the dark 
countryside could see it if they 
knew exactly where to look, and 
it was easily seen through 
binoculars and small telescopes. 
Seen through the eyepiece, it was 
just a fuzzy round blob, obvious- 
ly different from a star, but that 
was all. The tail was barely 
beginning to develop. 

During the Christmas holidays, 
the comet will slowly become 
brighter as it approaches the sun, 
but it will be blotted out by 
moonlight. By January 1 the 
moon will be out of the evening 
sky, and the planet Jupiter will be 
the brilliant Evening Star near 
the western horizon after sunset. 
Comet Halley will be directly 
above Jupiter, about one hand’s- 
breath away. (To find it, extend 
your arm out straight; the size of 
your fist will be about the same as 
the comet's distance above 
Jupiter.) The best time to look is 
just after 6 p.m., an hour to an 
hour and a half after sunset, 
when the’sky is becoming fully 
dark. (Later in the evening, 
Jupiter and the comet will sink 
into the horizon haze.) 

Sunday evening, January 12, 
promises a pretty sight. The thin 
crescent moon will be just above 
the southwestern horizon, just to 
the left of Jupiter, and Comet 
Halley about one-third of the 
way up to the diamond-shaped 
pattern of stars known to astron- 
omers as the Great Square of 
Pegasus. You'll still need binocu- 
lars to get a good view of the 
comet, and it won’t yet have 
much of a tail. ’ 

During the remainder of Janu- 
ary and most of February, the 
comet will be rounding the far 
side of the sun and so will be 
impossible to see. In late Febru- 
ary and early March, our view of 
the comet will be blotted out by 
bright moonlight. In mid-March, 
Halley will be visible low in the 
southeastern sky before dawn, 
between 4 a.m. and 5 a.m., to 
those viewers enthusiastic 
enough to go out looking for it in 
the early morning cold. Toward 
the end of March the comet will 
be approaching the earth, getting 
bigger and brighter in the pre- 
dawn sky. But the moon will also 
be getting brighter, blotting out 
the comet. 

So the next (and best) viewing 
opportunity will be in the sec- 
ond week of April, when the 
comet will come nearest to the 
earth. That is the only time when 
the comet will have an obvious 
tail and will be bright enough in 
the sky to be seen plainly without 
optical aid. The bad news is that 
it will then be deep in the 
southern sky; to get the best view 
you'll need to go south to Florida, 
Mexico, or South America. Here 
in Boston the comet will actually 
remain below the southern 
horizon all night. But if you go 
out around 2 a.m. and find an 
observing location me on a hill 
or on the roof of a tall building (in 
order to get an unobstructed view 
of the southern horizon), you 
may be able to see the tail 
projecting part-way up the sky, 
like the beam of a very distant 
searchlight. 

After mid-April the comet will 
be moving away from the earth 
and sun, rapidly fading from 
view. If you don’t get a look at 
Halley's this time around, take 
heart: the view promises to be 
better when it next returns, early 
in the summer of the year 2061. In 
the meantime there will be other, 
brighter comets to see, though 
they won't have the romantic 
history of Comet Halley. 0 
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“tam deeply 
impressed with the 
excellence of your © 
t planetarium. 
have very many 
astro-aides, 
enough to have 
made me feel at 
once the - 
egoitannce of your) : 
beautifully designed. 
product." ~ 
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» the late 
R. Buckminster Fuller 


NightStar’| 


At last. A lightweight star map that goes 
everywhere you go! NightStar is the only 
domed star-finder affording you an undistorted 
view of the heavens from anywhere on Planet 
Earth! NightStar's patented sliding flexible 
surface adjusts instantly for any location, time 
or date! The secret lies in a slippery oil film, 
sealed within this high quality four-color star 
hemisphere. Durable and compact (just 8" 
across, yet equal in area to a 20"x10" flat map!) 
NightStar lets you follow the stars, planets 
(and Comet Halley) as never before! 




















",. the neatest star 

map I've ever seen. 

. .conceptually elegant.” 
Richard Berry, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Astronomy (Dec.'85) 


A great gift (and an education in itself), 
NightStar comes complete with a 50 page 
‘step by step’ handbook (with an introductory 
guide for children), Time Dial and Latitude 
Finder pilus Planet and Comet Halley Finders 
- all handsomely packaged. 

VISA and MASTERCARD orders 
normally sent same day by UPS; call 
(408)462-1049, Monday - Friday, 9am-5pm 
Pacific Time. Or send check for $44.00 plus 
$3.50 shipping & handling. 

California residents add 6% sales tax. 

At your request, we will ship to the person 
you specify and forward your receipt to you. 


NightStar Company 
1334 Brommer Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95062 
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by Peter W. Mitchell 


hinking of buying a telescope in order to get a 

better view of Halley’s comet? The best advice is: 

don’t. If your interest in the night sky begins and 
ends with Halley, you'll find that your best views of the 
comet will be on a television screen. TV news reports 
during Halley’s passage will feature photographs taken 
at large observatories, as well as close-up views sent 
back from spacecraft flying near the comet. 

The second-best view, and the best direct view, will be 
obtained with low-powered, wide-angle binoculars. A 
telescope can give you a good look at the comet, but for 
best results it should be of the “rich-field” type, whose 
optical design is quite different from the sort of telescope 
that gives the most detailed views of the moon and 
planets. 

So, if you’re determined to invest in a telescope, you 
should give some thought as to how you will use it. 
Should it be purely an astronomical telescope, or would 
you also use it for bird watching and long-distance 
photography? Can you leave it permanently set up, 
ready for immediate use whenever the mood strikes, or 
must you unpack and set it up every time you want to 
look at something? For that matter, can you even use the 
telescope effectively from your backyard, or do you need 
a really portable instrument that you can carry to a clear, 
dark location, away from the glare of street lights? 

If your interest in the sky will persist long after Halley 
departs, then the cost and effort of selecting a good 
telescope will be well rewarded. Inappropriate instru- 
ments, though, may join the many home computers that 

are gathering dust in closets. This year, thanks to the 
interest spawned by the return of Comet Halley, 
telescope makers are having their best sales year ever. 
But next summer a great many frustrated owners are 
likely to be selling slightly used telescopes at bargain 
prices. 

Here are four informal rules that will help you avoid 
being one of those disappointed consumers. 

¢ Don’t buy any telescope that has the word “comet” 
in its name. The odds are that its designers were more 
interested in Halley hype than in optical quality. (The 
one exception comes from Celestron.) 

* Ignore any claims of high magnification or power. 
Magnifying power is not a measure of quality. For comet 
gazing in particular, power is inversely proportional to 
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Equipment to scope out the comet 


quality: the higher the magnification, the dimmer the 
comet's image will be. 

¢Pay close attention to the telescope’s mount and 
aiming aids. The telescope’s power. will magnify any 
unsteadiness in the mount, any jitter in the bearings, any 
wind shake, and any tremor of the hands that are trying 
to aim the scope. The higher the magnification, the 
smaller the scope’s field of view, and the harder it 
becomes to find what you're looking for. Any telescope 
with magnification greater than 20 needs an external 
aiming aid — either a gunsight or a small wide-angle 
“finder” scope. 

¢ Choose an instrument, whether it’s a telescope or 
binocular, made by an optical company that has been 
around long enough to establish a track record for 
optical competence, and one that will continue to be 
around long after the comet has left for the outer reaches 
of the solar system. Reputable telescope makers include 
Celestron, Meade, Bausch & Lomb, Edmund Scientific, 
JSO, Swift, and Tasco. The binocular manufacturers with 
the best reputations for quality are Zeiss, Leitz, Bushnell, 
Unitron, and several well-known camera companies 
(Nikon, Minolta, Pentax, et al.). 

A binocular (“binary” + “ocular”) is simply a matched 




















Celestron’s Comet Catcher: seeing is believing. 
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pair of small telescopes, one for each eye, so the 
following discussion of telescope optics will apply to 
binoculars as well. _ 


Optical basics: power and the exit pupil 

Any telescope consists of two optical systems, as 
shown in Figure ‘1: first, a primary system of lenses or 
mirrors that gather the light from the source and focus it 
to form a sharp image, and second, the eyepiece, 
which magnifies the image. A low-cost telescope may be 
designed to accommodate only one'eyepiece, and so its 
magnifying power may be fixed. In better telescopes, the 
magnification can be increased or decreased at will, 
simply by plugging in a different eyepiece. 

But there is more to the power of a telescope than its 
magnification. If the image is blurry, increasing the 
magnification will simply yield a bigger blur. What 
really matters is the telescope’s ability to deliver a sharp 
image in which fine details of the object are clearly 
resolved. The resolving power of a telescope is 
determined by the size of the primary lens or mirror and 
the quality of the optics. The larger the primary, the 
sharper its image can be. 

So, among knowledgeable telescope users, saying, 
“This is a six-inch telescope,” conveys much more 
information about its ability to reveal the details of a 
distant object than saying, “This is a 100-power 
telescope.” You can get 100 power with either a three- 
inch or a six-inch telescope by plugging in the 
appropriate eyepieces, but the six-inch scope will 
provide a clearer image of the rings of Saturn and the 
polar snow cap on Mars. 

‘For astronomy, the most important power of a 
telescope is its light-gathering power — the ability of the 
scope to produce a bright, clear image of objects that are 
too distant and faint to be seen by the naked eye. In 
order for you to see anything, light from the object must 
reach the retina in the back of your eyeball, and to get 
there it must pass through the small hole, or entrance 
pupil, in the front of the eye, which is only about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. A telescope delivers a 
bright image by gathering a much larger bundle of light 
rays and concentrating them info a beam small enough 
to enter the eye. 

That slim beam of concentrated light is called, 
logically enough, the telescope’s “exit pupil”; ideally, it 
should match the entrance pupil of the eye. The size of 
the exit pupil can be calculated by dividing the diameter 
of the primary optical system by the magnification, For 
instance, if the primary lens is 2.4 inches (60 millimeters) 
across and the power is 10x, the exit pupil is 60/10 or six 
millimeters, a good size. 

The bigger the telescope’s primary lens or mirror, the 
more light it gathers. For instance, the primary lenses in 
7x50 binoculars are two inches wide — about eight times 
larger in diameter, or 64 times larger in area, than the 
entrance. pupil of the eye. So with 7x50. binoculars you 
tan see’stars that are as much as 64 times fainter the 
dimmest stars seen by the naked eye, The famous 
telescope at Mount Palomar is important because its 200- 
inch primary mirror, nearly 17 feet in diameter, gathers 
light over an area of 200 square feet — revealing stars 
640,000 times fainter than the naked-eye limit! 

That calculation applies to stars, which produce 
pinpoint images in the telescope. With any nonpinpoint 
images, the apparent brightness depends on a second 
factor: how much the image is magnified by the 
eyepiece. At low magnification the light will be 
concentrated into a small, relatively bright image. If you 
choose a higher magnifying power to obtain a bigger 
image, the available light will be spread over a larger 


area, making the image dimmer. 
Continued on page 20 
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These days, comet viewing can be 
almost as exciting as a spaceflight, thanks 
to Meade Instruments technology. 

As the World’s leading manufacturer 
of serious telescopes, Meade Instruments 
has been responsible for virtually every 
major innovation in commercial telescope 
design in recent history. 

So, for the first-time observer and 
the serious amateur astronomer as well, 
Comet Halley — and thousands of planets, 
galaxies, and deep-space objects — have 


never been more accessible or exciting to 
observe. And because Meade makes the 
most advanced telescopes available today, 
even the least expensive Meade system is 
the best in its class. 

This same dedication to quality and 
service distinguishes Meade dealers — 
dealers who are uniquely qualified to 
demonstrate the entire range of Meade 
astronomical telescopes to your most 
exacting satisfaction. 

And we back up our commitment to 


you with a Limited Lifetime Warranty — the 
most liberal in the industry. 

If you're planning to embark on an 
historic rendezvous with Comet Halley, 
check out the Meade telescope line — the 
sooner the better. 

And remember, Meade telescopes — 
complete and ready to use — are available 
from under $100 to $4000, with over 
40 price steps in between. 

Start your rendezvous today at your 
nearest Meade dealer. 





Model 226 
Priced for the serious 


Meade Giant Binoculars — Perfect for brilliant, wide- 
field viewing of the night skies! Includes large-aperture 
80mm objective lenses, fully coated, with excellent 
color correction. 


Meade Products are available at select Locations 


UNDERGROUND CAMERA 


mm “We'll help you take better pictures” 
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Equipment 
Continued from page 18 

It turns out that for any tele- 
scope there is an optimum mag- 
nification that produces the 
brightest image for dim objects 
like comets. At that magnification 
the exit pupil of the telescope 
exactly matches the entrance 
pupil of the eye, which is about 
seven millimeters in diameter for 
healthy young viewers who have 
fully adapted to the dark. 

The eye adapts to lighting 
conditions by varying the size of 
its entrance pupil — larger in 
darkness, smaller in daylight or 
in brightly lit rooms. Consump- 
tion of alcohol relaxes the eye 
muscles, enlarging the pupils, 
which is why taverns are dimly 
lit. But cigarette smokers and 
older viewers don’t adapt as well 
to the dark; their pupils may 
expand only to five or six mill- 
imeters. 

So, to evaluate any telescope’s 
suitability for comet watching, 
simply compute the size of its exit 
pupil — find the diameter of its 
primary lens in millimeters, and 
divide by the lowest available 
magnification. The exit pupil 
should be between five and 
seven millimeters. If it is smaller 
than five millimeters, the magni- 
fication is too high and the image 
will be needlessly dim. 

Now, how large an area of sky 
can you see through a telescope? 


That is specified by something 
called its “field of view.” This, 
too, depends on magnification. 
The higher the magnifying 
power, the smaller the field of 
view. Generally speaking, the 
field of view of a telescope is 
equal to 50 degrees divided by 
the magnifying power. So, in a 
100-power telescope, the field of 
view is a half a degree wide, 
exactly equal to the diameter of 
the moon. That may sound like a 
comfortably large field of view, 
but people have an exaggerated 
idea of how big the moon is in the 
sky. It spans just 1/180 of the 
distance from the horizon to the 
zenith and covers only 1/100,000 
of the area of the sky. 

Even experienced astronomers 
are startled by that figure, so I'll 
say it again: the area of sky seen 
through a 100-power telescope is 
only 1/100,000 of the entire sky. 
If you want to scan the stars at 
this magnification, you'll look at 
100,000 different half-degree 
patches of sky before you see it 
all. 

The practical consequence of 
this fact becomes all too obvious 
when you go out at night and try 
to aim a high-power telescope at 
the one particular moon-size 
patch of sky that contains the 
object you want to see. It can be 
maddeningly difficult. This is 
why every serious telescope is 
equipped with a small wide- 
angle finder scope. First you sight 
along the tube to aim the tele- 


scope at the correct region of the 
sky, then you look through the 
finder scope and — if the object 
you're looking for is bright 
enough to see — center it in the 
finder’s cross-hair. Then, if the 
finder and main scope have 
previously been adjusted to be 
exactly parallel (an adjustment 
you have to make yourself by 
aiming the scope at a distant 
target during the day), the object 
will be somewhere in the main 
scope’s field of view. 

Professional astronomers 
avoid this frustrating hunt by 
using computerized motor drives 
on the telescope mount; punch 
the object’s celestial coordinates 
into the computer and it will aim 
the scope for you. That sort of 
user-friendly operation is only 
now beginning to become avail- 
able at the consumer level, 
notably in Celestron’s $2000-plus 
Super-C8 telescope. 

Lacking that, the only way to 
use a high-power telescope suc- 
cessfully is to learn the constella- 
tions, memorize the star patterns 
in the sky, learn to read a star 
map, and practice finding objects 
by tracing their locations relative 
to familiar star patterns. The 
larger the telescope’s field of 
view (i.e., the lower its magnifi- 
cation), the easier this will be. 

To sum all this up, a telescope 
that is good for comet watching 
will have the largest primary 
optics that you can afford (in 
order to gather a lot of light), an 


exit pupil between five and seven 
millimeters (which implies rela- 
tively low magnifying power), 
and a large field of view (which 
also implies low magnification). 
There’s one more basic fact 
about optics that you ought to 
know. A_ telescope naturally 
produces an upside-down image. 
(The same is true of other simple 
optical systems: a camera’s image 
is inverted on the film, slides 
have to be upside down in a 
projector in order to get a normal 
image on the screen, and in the 
human eye the image is inverted 
on the retina. One of a newborn 
baby’s first tasks is to translate 
the signals from the retina into a 
right-side-up view of the world.) 
Binoculars and spotting scopes 
contain extra prisms and lenses to 
right the image, but astronomical 
telescopes are kept simple to 
preserve the best possible image 
quality. Astronomers are so ac- 


customed to inverted images that , 


maps and photographs of the 
moon and planets are usually 
printed with the south pole at the 
top. If you want to use an 
astronomical telescope for ter- 
restrial gazing, inquire about the 
availability of an image erector 
that will plug in ahead of the 
eyepiece. 


Spotting scopes 

A spotting scope is the next 
step up from binoculars, and it 
shares the same basic advan- 
tages: convenience, portability, 
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and a noninverted image that 
makes it useful for other 
purposes besides astronomy. But 
a spotting scope’s main selling 
point — higher power than a 
binocular — usually turns out to 
be a drawback for astronomy. 
The way to tell, as always, is to 
figure out the size of the exit 
pupil. If the scope has multiple 

eyepieces, or a “zoom” eyepiece 
with variable power, calculate the 
exit pupil for the lowest available 
magnification. If the minimum 
power is greater than 15, the exit 
pupil will be too small to deliver a 
bright cometary image. 

A recent advertisement from a 
major chain of toy stores said, 
“See Halley’s Comet with the 
Playtime 40x40 telescope, under 
$30.” With a 40mm primary lens 
and 40x magnification, this scope 
would have an exit pupil of only 
one millimeter (one seventh of 
the ideal size) and a field of view 
of only. slightly larger than one 
degree. I can’t imagine a worse 
telescope for comet hunting. The 
image it produces even in full 
daylight is dim. 

The nationally advertised 
“Halleyscope” looks fairly prom- 
ising on paper, with a 40mm 
primary lens and a zoom control 
that varies the magnification 
from 8x to 32x. At minimum 
power it would have an exit pupil 
of 40/8, or five millimeters, which 
is within the acceptable range for 
a reasonably bright image. Un- 
fortunately, Consumer Reports 
found that its zoom lens was 
poorly designed and cut the 
image brightness in half. Even 
without that flaw the 
Halleyscope, at $200, has less 
light-gathering power and a 
smaller exit pupil than a basic 
7x50 binocular. 

The Cambron 10-20x60 zoom 
monocular is a better buy, at $90 
by mail order from Cambridge 
Camera Exchange in New York 
City. At the 10-power setting of 
its zoom control, the exit pupil is 
60/10, or six millimeters, a good 
figure. In my tests, this scope 
delivered excellent images for 
daylight bird watching and for 
night baseball at Fenway, and it’s 
okay for comet watching. But it 
does not deliver the really crisp 
pinpoint star images that you 
want for serious stargazing. If 
you find a spotting scope that is 
optically satisfactory, again, pay 
attention to the quality of its 
mounting. Is it well balanced? 
Does it move smoothly as you re- 
aim it and remain steady after 
you point it? The usual rule is that 
any binocular or telescope with a 
magnification greater than 7x 
needs a tripod to steady it. 
Personally, I can’t even hold 7x50 
binoculars steady enough for 
satisfactory observing unless my 
elbows are braced against some- 
thing solid. 


Rich-field telescopes 

Among amateur astronomers 
who live in rural areas away from 
the smog and lights of the city, a 
favorite summertime activity is to 
scan a telescope along the band 
of the Milky Way. In the eyepiece 
its diffuse glow is resolved into a 
panoply of individual stars, with 
hundreds of glittering pinpoints 
filling the field of view. Over 
half a century ago an amateur 
telescope designer figured out the 
parameters for a rich-field scope 
that would maximize the number 
of stars that could be seen in one 
view. The same recipe applies to 
comet watching: a large primary 
to gather light, a seven-millimeter 
exit pupil for a bright image, and 
low magnification for a large field 
of view. Here are three examples. 

The Edmund Astroscan 2001 
reflector ($300) is the ideal first 
telescope for someone who 
wants to explore the night sky 
using something more powerful 
than binoculars. It has a 105mm 
(four-inch) primary mirror, a 16x 
eyepiece, a 6.5mm exit pupil, and 
a three-degree field of view (six 
moon diameters). It comes with a 
cradle for tabletop use and can 
be mounted on a photographic 
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tripod, but one of its main 
attractions is a unique rounded 
body (based on a design by 
amateur astronomer Norman 
James) that enables it to be 
comfortably hand held, cradled 
in the user’s arms. It weighs 11 
pounds and is only a foot and a 
half long. It will accept higher- 
powered eyepieces if you want to 
see details on the moon and 
planets, but then you'd also have 
to add a finder scope and a more 
elaborate mounting. 

The Celestron Comet Catcher 
is, despite its name, a good 
telescope. It’s a bit larger, higher- 
powered, and, at about $400, 
more expensive than the 
Astroscan. It has a 140mm (five- 
and-a-half-inch) primary mirror 
and comes equipped with a 28x 
eyepiece, resulting in a five-mill- 
imeter exit pupil and a 1.6-degree 
field of view (three moon 
diameters). Additional eyepieces 
can be purchased for either lower 
or higher power; the 26mm eye- 
piece (yielding a magnification of 
19x, a 7.3mm exit pupil, and a 2.4- 
degree field of view) would be 
ideal for rich-field observing. The 
Comet Catcher is designed for 
mounting on a_ photographic 
tripod. 

The Coulter Odyssey eight- 
inch reflector, at $240, is amazing- 
ly cheap for its size. It is a very 
simple telescope, designed with 
just one objective in mind: to 
gather the maximum amount of 
light at the lowest possible cost, 
with no frills. Its 200mm (eight- 
inch) primary mirror does indeed 
capture a lot of starlight, and its 
33x eyepiece yields a bright six- 
millimeter exit pupil. But with its 
1.5-degree field of view (three 
moon diameters), the Odyssey 
really needs a finder scope or a 
very experienced user. In fact, I 
don’t recommend this scope for 
beginners; I included it here to 
show how cost effective a single- 
purpose instrument can be. Its 
simple “Dobsonian” mounting 
provides adequate stability for 
comet watching and rich-field 
scanning, but if you decide to add 
high-power eyepieces for 
planetary observing you'll need a 

new mount that may cost more 
than the telescope itself. 


High-powered telescopes 

Telescopes come in all shapes 
and sizes, but three compound 
(catadioptric) telescopes offer an 
exceptional combination of prac- 
tical power and convenience. The 
Meade 2045, Bausch & Lomb 
4000, and Celestron C90 Astro 
cost $500 to $600 and have 
primary mirrors of 90 to 100mm 
diameter (about four inches). 
Each is a complete miniature 20- 
pound observatory, including a 
tabletop mount and an electric 
clock drive that tracks stars and 
planets across the sky, a finder 
scope and “setting” circles to aid 
in aiming, slow-motion controls 
to fine tune the aiming, eye- 
pieces, and a carrying case small 
enough to fit under an airplane 
seat. The list of accessories avail- 
able for each includes image 
erectors for terrestrial observing, 
camera adapters to convert the 
telescope into a super-telephoto 
lens, assorted filters, and high- 
power eyepieces. These are ex- 
cellent general-purpose _ tele- 
scopes, but their magnification is 
too high (40x), exit pupil too 
small (2.5mm), and field of view 
too small for good comet gazing. 
This obstacle could be overcome 
by inserting a focal-reducing lens 
ahead of the eyepiece, halving 
the magnification to about 20x 
and doubling both the exit pupil 
and the field of view. 


Binoculars 

Binoculars have many advan- 
tages — portability, ease of use, 
moderate cost, a large field of 
view, and ready availability. If 
you don’t already have a 
binocular you probably know 
someone who does, so you can 
get a look at the comet without 


having to spend any money. But 
if you want your own, a binocular 
is a virtually risk-free investment 
because it has so many other uses 
in addition to astronomy: general 
sightseeing, bird watching, hunt- 
ing, target spotting at a rifle 
range, looking at onstage per- 
formers from the back of the 
opera house or concert hall, 
enjoying a front-row view of a 
football game from the back row 
of the stadium, spying on neigh- 
boring apartments, and so on. 
One of the nicest things about 
a binocular is that it can be used 
at a moment's notice. There’s no 
elaborate setting up to do. Just 
bring a chaise lounge out to the 
backyard, lie down on it so that 
you can look up without getting a 


crick in your neck, prop your 
elbows up on the arms of the 
chair so that you can hold the 
binocular steady without getting 
tired, and enjoy the nightly pag- 
eant of the stars. If it isn’t 
summertime bring a wool hat, a 
long extension cord, and an old 
electric blanket (or an insulated 
sleeping bag) for a cozy evening 
of observing. 

As noted earlier, a binocular is 
just a matched pair of small 
telescopes. Binoculars are always 
described by a pair of numbers: 
the first number is the magnifi- 
cation, the second is the diameter 
of the primary lens in mill- 
imeters. Thus a 6x30 binocular 
has 30mm lenses and a magnify- 
ing power of six. From these facts 











you can calculate the other im- 
portant specifications. The exit 
pupil of a 6x30 is five millimeters 
(30mm divided by six). The field of 
view is 50 degrees divided by six — 
ie., about eight degrees, or 16 times 
the diameter of the moon. 
Compare, for example, a 7x50 
binocular. With 50mm lenses, it 
gathers more light for a brighter 
image. (The area of a 50mm lens 
is nearly triple that of a 30mm 
lens, so it reveals stars néarly 
three times fainter.) Its exit pupil 
of about seven millimeters 
(50mm divided by seven) is 
ideal. And its field of view (50 
degrees divided by seven) is a 
comfortably large seven degrees, 
i.e., 14 times the diameter of the 
moon. For all of these reasons, a 


good 7x50 binocular is the ideal 
beginner's instrument for comet 
watching and general astronomy. 
The only important limitation of 
binoculars is that their magnify- 
ing power is too low to provide 
detailed views of the moon and 
planets. 

Some binocular enthusiasts 
use still larger models, notably 
11x80, which have twice as much 
light-gathering power as the 
standard 7x50. But they carry a 
premium price tag, and if you're 
willing to gaze with one eye you 
can get a larger spotting scope or 
rich-field telescope for less 
money. 

Even conventional binoculars 
span a broad range in price: you 

Continued on page 29 
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View It! Photograph It! 


HALLEY’S COMET RETURNS 


Tips on Choosing a Comet Telescope! 


All About Halley’s Comet 
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fter nearly 21 centuries as 
A object of profound 
admiration and terrifying 
superstition — revered as an 
auspicious soothsayer and feared 
as a harbinger of doom — 
Halley's Comet is about to be 
documented as it never has been 
before. This time, any photogra- 
pher with a camera and a “B” 
setting can record the passage of 
the same celestial visitor that 
excited Isaac Newton, thrilled 
Julius Caesar, and inspired the 
shepherds of Judea before the 
birth of Christ. Even if you've 
never photographed the heavens 
before, there’s no time like the 
present to try. Here’s how to do it 
successfully. 
Start by using color trans- 
parency film. Its contrast is 
brilliant, and slides can be made 


~ ‘te Fe: 
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An amateur loose in the cosmos: on a dark night you can shoot forever 


SPACE SHOTS 


Photographing the comet 


into prints later if you come up 
with an image suitable for dis- 
play. Kodak, Fuji, 3M, and other 
companies all make exceptional- 
ly fast, light-sensitive films that 
will do the job. For the most 
accurate reproductions of sky 
colors, try 3M Color Slide 1000 or 
Fuji Chrome 1600 D, though any 
film between ASA 400 and 1600 
is suitable. If you decide to shoot 
black-and-white film, use Tri-X. 
Before stepping into the night 


by James Daly 


for your first taste of comet 
chasing, write the words “Please 
Mount All Slides” on a piece of 
paper, then photograph the 
paper once or twice so the words 
fill the frame of your camera. This 
will show the lab where the 
edges of the frame are, which 
might otherwise be difficult to 
determine, given the hazy nature 
of your subject. 

To photograph the comet, pick 
a clear, dark night and a spot far 


from city lights and pollution. A 
hill out in the country with an 
unobstructed view of the horizon 
is ideal. Even if you have what 
you consider to be a good site, 
use a lens hood for extra protec- 
tion. 

Mount your camera on a tripod 
or attach it to a small stepladder 
with a tripod screw mount to 
ensure maximum stability. Since 
the earth is continually spinning, 
if you attach your camera to an 







earthbound object, it too will 
rotate, and the stars and comet 
will trail across your film. With a 
fixed camera, you'll have about 
20 seconds of exposure time 
before trailing occurs. For 
lengthier exposures, astrophoto- 
graphers can use an equatorial 
drive, a small motor mounted to 
the camera that counteracts the 
revolution of the earth and keeps 
the subject centered. With an 
equatorial mounting you can 
shoot exposures of minutes or 
hours; the longer the exposure 
the brighter the image. These 
1/24 RPH motors can be ordered 
from local camera dealers. The 
one with the cleverest name is 
called “Stelas ” — Stop the Earth, 
Lock All Stars; it’s available from 
Celestron International, 2835 
Columbia Street, Torrance, Cali- 










































































The Little Big Giants are 


3 
ewe 


ROOF-PRISM, MULTI-COATED 


FIRST TRULY HOLDABLE GIANTS HAVE 
PROFESSIONALS AND SAVVY 
AMATEURS IN AWE 


Clusters and some remote 
globulars as well (e.g. the 
Perseus Double Cluster, M35, 
Omega Centauri, etc.). The 





Flying. Flying? Li'l Big Giants? 


famous Orion Nebula (M42), 


What 's this? Halley-Mania? 
Halley's coming, true enough 
but this is bigger than 

Halley. ..|t's Astro Mania!! 

it's Giant Binocular Mania! 

I'm Harry Builderus and my 
Little Big Giant 9-power, 
63mm. Roof-Prism “Pocket” 
Giant Binoculars wil) make 
yOu a walking astronomical 
observatory 

What's a giant binocular? It's 
like old-fashioned wimp 
binoculars, only giant size and 
giant quality... with truly 
stunning astronomical or 
(heaven forbid) terrestrial 
performance. And the 

LBG 963 packs the biggest 


of a lifetime. 










LITTLE BIG GIANTS® ARE HERE! 


WE all lowe @ant binaculars Nothing nvals them 
ade-angle Comet. Milky Wav ar deep-sky use 
HEAVY! > 963's 


tor w 
Hut they are 
bver 


that to the 4.5° of TLwiO on 35° of 2 
Halley's Comet. Sagittarius. the Andromeda 
Galaxy, IRAS-ARAKL etc. need the 6° + field. 
You T happy see the difivrence 
WHAT DO USERS SAY? ©M.:\'s spiral 
arms, M-31's dust lanes, Pleiades 
FEATHERWEICHT 





Nehulosity. and 
AMAZING! The LHC easily more 
od everything we wanted) | saved 
hundreds and my wile lowes them 
THESE ARE THE FUTURE 


The LBG 963 lists for $227 50) with 






msurance and Preity Asrmaul tor 
3 DAY DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN 
USA all tor $157,956 

You may phone from 49 state 
tollree. Thev re tick NOWT 
30-DAY MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. The pertect gift for 


him—or he 
the P.S. TRIPOD ADAPTERS 
de ry INCLUDED. 
vista “Me Our Encore? How a 
OF ANY PRICE 10x to 40x Comm 200M 1c 
Another Kiyg Bonus: The HUGE We're making them now. 
field of view Compare Reserve Toll-Free. 


the Lagoon (M8), the Veil, 
California, and North American 
Nebulae are awesomely 
revealed under dark skies 
and the MILKY WAY! That 
luminous band of stars and 
nebulae which is our home 
galaxy will make you and your 
family gasp in wonder. Espec 
ially this March and April when 
they're smack in the center of 
the incredible MILKY WAY 
VISTA...COMET 
HALLEY...like an exclamation 
point! The cosmic punctuation 
to a perfectly spectacular 
experience! 
Our factory in Japan is 








deep-space punch of the bunch. Ever try looking at the night sky 
with a pair of 7x35's or even 7x50's? Pretty dim. Why waste your 
once-per-average-lifetime Halley experience with those 
designed-for-daylight average binocs? YOU NEED A GIANT. but 
which one? That's where we come in. Virtually all other giants are not 
only archaic porro-prism designs...They're also too powerful and way 
too heavy for carefree use. But can a 1250 Gram LBG 963 knock the 
socks off confirmed 80mm users? YES, INDEED AND MUCH MORE 
Observing comets requires the greatest possible field of view and 
arge aperture optics of very high quality. Our LBG 963 has both 
How you like a 6.2° field of view? By comparison, the 35° average 
field of 8Omm's is like looking through a peashooter. Many of the best 
deep-sky objects require the largest possible field...the Veil and North 
American Nebulae of Sparkling Cygnus, for example...the 
Andromeda Galaxy with its major dust lane and satelite elliptical 
galaxies... and then you look a little south and east of M31 for the 
beautiful triangulum spiral galaxy M33. Think you see spiral arms? It's 
not your imagination... just a little LBG MAGIC. The nine power, the 
multi-coatings, high-quality optics, the roof-prisms, the larger 
starfield...all combine to give you the astronomical experience 


All Messier objects are visible, the big multi-coated 
achromatic objectives resolve most galactic 


and handling? First, we 
SAVINGS. ..and WE SELL 


TOLL-FREE line for further i 


3-day delivery anywhere 


1-800-544-2237 


money order for $137.50 plus $10.00 airmail 


YOU. We know your money is your time and we respect its value 
Please don't do what many do and assume that our offer is too 

good to be true. You don't risk a thing with our 30-day 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE AND LIFETIME WARRANTY. 

The reduced ad on this page is currently running in both Sky and 
Telescope and Astronomy magazines. Because we've sold to the 
astronomical community for years, you can be assured that the 


Of course the best bargain in the world is no bargain, unless 
DELIVERED PROMPTLY. You may call 24 hours a day on our 


mpersonal order-takers, because we are staffed with astronomers 
who really care and know what they're talking about. If you don't get 
through, keep trying...the phone system is not perfect 

We can usually ship from stock, using priority airmail for 


ai the most 


mong modern, pro- 
ducing giants that compete favorably with their $600+ European 
Counterparts. How can we sell LBG's for only $137.50 plus shipping 


build thousands at a time for BIG COST 
DIRECT. But the big secret is: WE LIKE 


LBG 963 is a proven product 


nformation or ordering. You won't reach 


in the U.S. If you prefer, send check or 


shipping, handling and insurance. 
Happy Halley Hunting 








IN ALASKA OR OUTSIDE U.S. CALL 907-376-0742 
OVER 35 YEARS ASTRONOMICAL EXPERIENCE 
LIFETIME WARRANTY AGAINST MANUFACTURING DEFECTS AND WORKMANSHIP 


P.O. Box 870349, Wasilla, Alaska 99687 


THIRTY DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


ASTRO-ALASKA( ices 
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THE HALLEY COMMEMORATIVE COIN! 









Celebrate the passing of this great Comet with a gift 


to remember. A beautiful commemorative coin 
minted on fine jeweler's bronze. Delivered complete 
with handsome display case 


To order send 99.95 to 
VISA/MasterCard call 
(304) 984-3525 


RCK SCIENTIFIC 


P. O. Box 140 
Sissonville, WV 25360 


Free Products Catalogue 
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or someone for a gig or 
audition, studio, 
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related service, turn to 
our new 

MUSIC AND THE ARTS 

CLASSIFIED SECTION 
to place your ad, call 


267-1234 (and ask about 
our guarantee!) 
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fixed camera for the picture- 

Once you've spotted the com- 
et, aim the camera lens toward 
the part of the sky where it 
appears. It is not always easy to 
see stars through a viewfinder, so 
you may have to estimate the 
location. A framed viewfinder 
can be made from wire, painted 
white to show up in the dark, and 
attached to the camera. Although 
the standard 50mm lens is the 
best choice at times when the 
comet is showing its tail, you can 
also use lenses of 100mm, 
200mm, or up. Each increase in 
focal length will produce a cor- 
respondingly larger image on 
film. Use a 135mm telephoto lens 
when the tail is short or nonexis- 
tent for a good closeup of the 
comet's fuzzy head. With longer 
telephotos, however, the stars 
and comet will trail more quickly, 
so exposures will have to be 
reduced accordingly. You can 
rent longer lenses at most camera 
dealers. (Try SBI Sales, 259 A 
Street, Boston, 542-0077; E. Phil- 
lip Levine, 150 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, 357-5617; or Newtonville 
Camera & Video, 249 Walnut 
Street, Newton, 965-1240, and 
250 Worcester Road, Fram- 
ingham, 620-0150.) 

Set the lens at the widest 
aperture, usually f/2, 1.8, or 1.4, 
and set the focus at infinity, 
identified by a lazy-eight symbol 
on the lens barrel. Set the ex- 
posure to B, which means the 
shutter will remain open while 
the release is pressed but will 
close when the pressure is re- 
moved. Use a cable release with a 
locking screw so the shutter can 
be held open for longer periods. 
If the weather is damp, check that 
no dew has formed on the lens. 
Inspect the lens with a penlight 
while the shutter is closed to 
reveal any haziness. Since dew 
does not form on any surface that 
is warmer than its surrounding 
air, when conditions are dewy it’s 
best, if possible, to keep the 
camera in a warm room until 
needed. 

When you are ready to take the 
picture don’t just snap the shutter 
open: the camera could vibrate. 
First cover the lens with a small 
black card, then open the shutter 
and lock the cable release. Gently 
lift the card from the lens for the 
required time interval. Replace it 
and close the shutter. 

No single correct exposure ex- 
ists for any particular stretch of 
sky. The brighter objects can be 
recorded on the most sensitive 
film, with an exposure of about 
one second, but longer exposures 
will bring in the fainter objects. 
The longer the exposure, then, 
the greater the number of stars 
and the brighter the comet's 
image on your film. 

Start with a series of exposures 
of, say, one, two, four, eight, and 
16 seconds. Although exposures 
of more than 20 seconds may 
show star trailing, go ahead and 
see what happens with a 30- 
second or even a one-minute 
exposure. In other words, experi- 
ment. Shoot two rolls of the same 
type of film with the same 
exposure fimes, but push one — 
that is, uprate the ASA by doubl- 
ing or tripling it. Using an in- 
delible laundry marker, note on 
the film canister how much the 
film was pushed. Be sure to point 
out the notations to the lab 
technicians when you drop off 
the film so he can compensate 
during development. Pushing 
often increases graininess, but 
the results are usually acceptable. 

Also remember to keep notes 
about each picture. When the 
film comes back, you will prize 
these scribblings as_ in- 
dispensable guides to future ef- 
forts. The phenomenon of 
Halley’s Comet may be tempo- 
rary, but the sun, moon, and stars 
are continually photogenic. 
You'll have the comet to thank 
for directing your attention up- 
ward, to the beauty of the 

celestial sphere that wraps our 
tiny world. 0 











TRACK HALLEY’S COMET 
WITH YOUR MACINTOSH™ COMPUTER 
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For over 68 years, Meichsner 
has been Boston's complete 
sales, service & repair one-stop 

for binoculars and telescopes. 


ASTRONOMY piots a Pole-Star’s eye view of the solar system and an 
earth-bound observer's i of the heavens for a given date, time, 
longitude and latitude. A plots Halley's Comet, the sun, 
moon, planets and major constellations. Written in compiled C for the 
512K Macintosh. SEND $35.00 to: 


E & M SOFTWARE CO. 
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N. CHELMSFORD, MA 01863 
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with narrated cassette tape 
¢ Battery-Operated Projection System 
Explore the night skies . . . find the constellations while learning the 
basics of astronomy. Includes: narrated cassette, 5 projection discs for 
identifying 31 constellations, seasonal disc, star chart, manual, exercises, 
and SPECIAL HALLEY’S COMET TRACKING MAP. 


Uses two “C” batteries Plus $2 shipping & handli 
prams $19.95 pinche Sebago = 
U.S. Patent No. 4497582 


Order now for Christmas! Please rush me: 
QUANTITY: ______ PRICE: TAX: EN, 
(_) Chec/Money Order Enclosed CHARGE: (_]VISA (_)MASTERCARD EXP. DATE 


ACCOUNT NO. SIGNATURE 
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ADDRESS 


ary STATE DP 


SEND ORDER TO: DOC PRODUCTS BOX 374 * AGAWAM, MA 0100! 
Order will be shipped within 7 working days. 
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ou've bought your favorite 
VY uncle a tie for so many 

Christmases you're no 
longer his favorite nephew. Your 
Dad had to add a room to the 
house for all the handyman tools 
you've given him over the years. 
Mom still smiles brightly each 
Christmas morning, but you 
sense she’s getting tired of night- 
gowns and kitchen appliances. 
The times may have been a- 
changin’, but the gifts haven't. 
Until 1985. 

This year’s gifts can indeed be 
unique — unique to a lifetime, 
anyway. This year, you can give 
your loved one — or yourself — a 
comet for Christmas. It’s a gift 
you won't be able to duplicate 
until 2062. Halley’s Comet is 
here. It’s been a long time in 
coming — 76 years to be exact — 
but the much Halleyhooed return 
has finally arrived. 

Depending on the extent of 
your generosity, you can give a 
$2.95 paperback or a $3995 expe- 
dition to Australia and New 
Zealand to view the comely 
comet. Or you can treat someone 
to an expensive dinner before 
spending a cheap evening at a 
local observatory. Here are some 
suggestions that may help you 
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enjoy Halley to its fullest, just in 
case you aren’t around the next 
time the comet is. 


Education 

The bulk of the lectures and 
courses were offered earlier in the 
fall when comet fever was heat- 
ing up, but here are two holdouts. 

Boston Center For Adult 
Education, 5 Commonwealth 
Avenue, 267-4430. “Halley's 
Comet: Here at Last’ is a one- 
evening course offered Thursday, 
February 20, from 7:45-9:45 p.m. 
Tuition is $13. Also, the BCAE 
has a six-week course, ‘“Observa- 
tional Astronomy: The Year of 
Halley’s Comet,” ori Mondays, 
starting January 6, from 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Tuition $42. 

Charles Hayden Planetarium, 
Museum of Science, Science 
Park, Boston, 723-2501. “The 
Comet is Coming,” a 35-minute 
multimedia program will be 
shown from December 
January 5. Planetarium admission 
is 50 cents, plus a $5 museum 


31 to. 
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Astronomer Dr. Fred Whipple in the Harvard-Smithsonian Observatory: reaching for the sky 


COMET RELIEF — 


Books, classes, software, and observatories 


admission fee for adult 
nonmembers. Call for times. 


Books 

From academic treatises to 
mass-market paperbacks, book- 
sellers have produced enough 
material to stock an entire Halley 
bookstore. Although the choices 
are fewer for the nonacademic, 
beginning astronomer, many 
publications are still available. 
Listed here are books you can 
find in your local bookstore. 

Comet, by Carl Sagan (Ran- 
dom House, $24.95). The return 
of Halley’s Comet is the perfect 
fodder for the publishing mill of 
this astronomer. This newest 
book of Sagan’s, published in 


by Jeff Wagenheim 


hardcover last month, is a heavily 
illustrated work (150 .pages of 
full-color art) that examines the 
nature of comets, focusing on 
Halley's. Sagan has won a 
Pulitzer Prize for boiling down 
science into something the aver- 
age reader (or TV viewer) can 
digest, which may be reason 
enough for you to plunk down 
the hefty price for this com- 
prehensive volume. 

Asimov's Guide to Halley's 
Comet, by Isaac Asimov (Dell, 
$5.95). If Sagan is omnipresent, 
then Asimov must be omniscient. 
Sagan himself has called Asimov 
“the great explainer of the age.” 
The author of some 300 books — 
both fact and science fiction — 


Asimov obviously couldn’t pass 
up a chance to explain the 
passing. of Halley’s Comet. 
Asimov's paperback contains on- 
ly 100 pages of large print and 
largely unspectacular black-and- 
white photos, but that may be 
enough for the casual reader, 
who would prefer Asimov's 
lucid, entertaining prose over any 
excruciating, wordy discourse. 
The New York Times Guide 
to the Return of Halley’s Comet, 
by Richard Flaste, Holcomb 
Noble, Walter Sullivan and John 
Noble Wilford (Times Books 
$16.95, paperback $7.95). Four 
Times science editors and writers, 
including the Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning Wilford, cover the comet 





from all angles, with appendixes 
containing reprints of Times.cov- 
over the years, the magni- 
tude scale of brightness, and ob- 
servation aids. 

The Science Book of 
Halley’s Comet, by John Tullius 
(Avon, $9.95). The author of 
Tennis for Life and The Vegetari- 
an Primer seems merely to be 
capitalizing on the latest craze. 
This book is more or less a 
souvenir guide book explaining 
comets and their history, with 
both color and black-and-white 
illustrations. 

The Comet Book: A Guide to 
the Return of Halley’s Comet, 
by Robert D. Chapman and John 
C. Brandt (Jones and Bartlett, 
$14.95). These two astronomers 
from NASA’s Goddard Space 
Flight Center in Greenbelt, 
Maryland, have written for 
laypersons before (they co- 
authored Introduction to Comets 
in 1981), so their technical ap- 
proach is softened by photos, 
illustrations, and anecdotes. The 
Library Journal selected this 
book, published in Boston, as one 
of the top 100 science books of 
1984. 

Comet Fever: A Popular His- 
tory of Halley’s Comet, by 
Donald Gropman (Simon & 
Schuster, $7.95). The author, a 
short story writer from Massa- 
chusetts, whose last book was 
Say It Ain’t So, Joe! The Story of 
Shoeless Joe Jackson, is no scien- 
tist; his book approaches the 
comet phenomenon as social 
science. With cover graphics that 
read, “How the world went mad 
in 1910 ... and why it. may 
happen again,” the book dwells 
on the world and the people of 76 
years ago. 

The Return of Halley's 
Comet, by Patrick Moore and 
John Mason (Warner Books, 
$6.95). Written by the president 
and assistant director of the 
Meteor Section of the British 
Astronomical Association, this 
volume discusses the anatomy of 
comets, Edmond Halley, and the 
previous visits of Halley's, but its 
emphasis is on viewing infor- 
mation, such as the best times 
and places to observe and special 
features to watch for. 

Observer's Guide to Halley’s 

Continued on page 29 








“based on double occupancy 


HALLEY’S FRONT ROW SEATS 


From PERU: 
DEPARTURE DATES: 


March 7, March 10, March 14, March 17, April 7, April 11 
9 DAY TOUR INCLUDING: 
Lima, Arequipa, Cuzco, and Machu Picchu 
US $355 per person, land portion only* 
Optional tours to the Amazon Jungle and to the Nazca Lines 


From CHILE: 
DEPARTURE DATES: 


March 13, March 19, April 12 
8 DAY TOUR INCLUDING: 
Santiago, Tongoy, Valparai, and Vina Del Mar 
US $695 per person, land portion only* 


ALL MEALS INCLUDED 


From BRAZIL: 
DEPARTURE DATES: 


March 5, March 12, March 19, April 9 
9 DAY TOUR INCLUDING: 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo. 
US $695 per person, land portion only’ 


RESERVATIONS: 


On a first come, first serve basis upon receipt of a deposit of U.S. $250.00 


U.S. $50 is non-refundable. 


38760 Northwoods 


For information and registration call: 


PERU TOURS 
1-800-367-7378 
1-312-249-1900 


Drive 


Wadsworth, 








VIEW 
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New Zealand 
Long term stays available: 
Feb. - May 1986 
Short term stays: 
Mar. - Apr. 1986 
SITES SURVEYED JAN. 1985 
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“A TOUR DE FORCE 


sagan and Druyan blend choice words, esoteric facts, fascinating quotes, 





and evocative illustrations into an informative and inspiring story... 


“Readers will be trans- 
fixed. And they should 


be.” —Richard Berendzen, 
Washington Post Book World 


The book of the decade for 
anyone who has ever gazed up 
in wonder at the heavens...and 
the definitive aesthetic, educa- 
tional, and commemorative 
celebration of the 30th recorded 
apparition of Halley's Comet 

this sumptuously illustrated 
book is a breathtaking, exhila- 
rating ride through space—and 
through history—astride the 
comets. 


Astronomer Carl Sagan. the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of 
Cosmos, and his co-writer on 
the “Cosmos” TV series. Ann 
re pene probe the exotic °¥ 
and portents attached to 
comets, exploring their origin, 
nature and future. Will humans 
one day ride them to the stars? 


The awe-inspiring illustra- 
tions—over of them. most 
in brilliant color—include 
scores of specially commis- 
sioned full-color paintings of 
Startling grandeur and detail. 
(And a special flip-movie lets 
— actually watch Comet 

alley orbit around the Sun!) 


An unprecedented work of the 
scientific imagination, Comet is 
the most exciting book ever 
created about these mysterious 
emissaries from the interstellar 
dark. 


“A pleasure ... full of 


new ideas... packed with 
worthwhile images. A first-rate 
summary of objects that may 
have repeatedly wreaked de- 
struction on life on the earth. 


on 


COME 


CARL SAGAN: ANN DRUYAN 


just as they may have given that 
life in the first place” 

—Philip Morrison, 

Scientific American 


“It immediately jumps 
to the head of the 
comet-book class... The 
consideration of forthcoming 
space probes directed at 
Halley's Comet is the most 
thorough yet" —Booklist 


“Simply the best.” 


—London Times 
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Special 20% Off 
Reg. $27.50 Sale $22 


To order call toll free 1-800-792-5170 (in Mass.) 
or 1-800-343-5570 (outside Mass.) 


Available at Harvard Square, MIT Student Center, One Federal St. and the Coop at Longwood, 333 Longwood Ave., Boston. Harvard Square and 
the Coop at Longwood open til 9 now through Christmas, Sundays noon - 8 p.m. Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome. 
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How to select a binocular 
There’s no mystery to it. here’s how simple it really is. Determine how your are 
going to use your binocular. Will you need it for spectator sports, isomer hiking, 

boating, nature study or theatre? Do you want a standard size nto, 

compact? Do you need wide angle view or variable power (zoom)? Once you've 
answered these questions your ready to choose a specific type of Bushnell 
binocular. 


Save on America’s 


First Choice 7 x 5 only $49.97 
BUSHNELL _ _”.....$79.97 






























Binoculars 
ST-50 Precision 
Telescope 
Direct from Manufacturer 
Ja A super value at $69.50 
TASCO 
Save on the World’s 
Finest Telescopes at 
Underground 
priced from 


$89.97 - 2999. 97" 


























Relief 


Continued from. 
Comet, by James Muirden (Arco, 
$3.95). The better part of this 75- 
page paperback is devoted to sky 
maps and logging charts for each 
month of Halley's visit, making 
this something of a workbook for 
those following the comet. 
Muirden is author of two other 
astronomy books, Astronomy 
with Binoculars and Astronomy 
Handbook. 

Halley's Comet Finder, by 
Ben Mayer (Perigee, $5.95). A 
more technical workbook. Log- 
ging charts and detailed graphics 
of Halley’s ce from vari- 
ous constellations fill most of this 
book’s 80 pages. There are also 
logs for photographers. The au- 
thor’s own photography of an 
exploding nova earned him rec- 
ognition as Amateur of the Year 
by the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific. 

A Viewer’s Guide to Halley's 
Comet, by Matthew Hart (Pocket 
Books $2.95). The bargain of the 
lot, this fat 200-page paperback 
specializes in myths and mis- 
conceptions about Halley’s Com- 
et that involve such historical 
figures as the Emperor Nero and 
Mark Twain. 

Halley’s Comet: -A_ Biblio- 
graphy, by Ruth S. Freitag (Li- 
brary of Congress, $26). A 585- 
page volume that lists 3289 refer- 
ences to popular as well as 
scientific literature on the Comet, 
this comprehensive reference 
book includes works in most 
European and many Asian 
languages. It also cites early 
visits. (This book is available 
through the Government Print- 
ing Office bookstore, JFK Build- 
ing, Boston.) 


Magazines 

Two of the best sources of 
information on comets and other 
celestial happenings are monthly 
magazines: 

‘Sky and Telescope (Sky Pub- 
lishing Corp., 49 Bay State Road, 
Cambridge, MA 02238-1290, 
$20/year). 

Astronomy (Astromedia, P.O. 
Box 92788, Milwaukee, WI 53202, 
$21/year). 


Software 

The last time Halley visited, no 
software was available. Times 
have indeed changed. Perhaps 
the next time the comet whizzes 
by, Halley’s Comet books will 
have been totally replaced by 
software. As for today’s software: 

American Only, 13361 Frati 
Lane, Sebastopol, California 
95472. “Halley's Comet Diskette” 
includes history, location, and 
other information. For Apple Il 
series; $49.95 

Computer Assist Services, 
1122 13th Street, Golden, Colo- 
rado 80401, (303) 279-8073. ‘The 
Sky 2.0” helps keep tabs on 
Halley’s location. For IBM PC, 
XT, AT, and compatibles; $60. 

Laboratory Microsystems In- 
corporated, P.O. Box 10430, 
Marina Del Rey, California 90295, 
(213) 306-7412. “Comet Halley” 
depicts right ascension and decli- 
nation, with star chart. For IBM 
PC; $20. 


Tours 

You were planning to get out of 
town anyway, so why not stop 
putting off that dream trip to 
South America, Australia, or the 
Caribbean? Or, if science is more 
important than conscience, 
there’s always South Africa. But 
as one advertisement says, “Do 
reserve now — the next date we 
can offer is 2062.” For tours 
originating out of Boston or New 
York, try: 

Museum of Science. The Bos- 
ton science center is co-sponsor- 
ing, with four other centers in the 
East, a tour to the Amazon to 
view Halley’s Comet. From 
March 9 to 20. For details and 
reservations, call 723-2501. 
Cambridge Center for Adult 


Education. In a course entitled 
“Halley's Comet in Rio,” the 
center is offering three guided 
trips to the Brazilian city. From 
December 28 to January 12, at a 
cost of $1819 deluxe, $1575 stan- 
dard. From January 4 to 12, at a 
cost of $1335 deluxe, $1055 stan- 
dard. And from March 8 to 16, at 
a cost ‘of $1215 deluxe, $995 
standard. For details or regis- 
tration, call 547-6789. 

Sun Line. The New York- 

based cruise company has a 

of offerings: 19 days in 
Rio and the Caribbean, beginning 
March 1; 18 days in Rio and the 
Caribbean, starting March 13; 11 
days in the West Indies and 
South America, beginning March 
28; a 19-day grand transatlantic 
cruise, starting April 6; or a 28- 
day, four-continent tour, begin- 
ning March 28. Further infor- 
mation is available at some local 
travel agencies or call toll free 
1-800-468-6400. 

World of Oz. This company, 
also in New York, 
is offering five expeditions, leav- 
ing from various US points: 22 
days in Australia and New Zea- 
land, departing from Los Angeles 
or San Francisco, March 31 
($3995); 15 days in South Africa, 
departing from New York, April 2 
($3075); 18 days in South Ameri- 
ca, leaving from Miami, March 29 
($3248); 10 days in Chile, leaving 
from Miami, April 4 ($1858) or 18 
days in Brazil and South Africa, 


leaving from New York, March 
28 ($3975). Each excursion in- 
cludes airfare, most meals, and 
guides, with optional side trips 
extra. Also, a 10-day “Skywatch 
Cruise” in the Caribbean departs 
from Port E Florida, 
March 16. The $1810. price in- 
cludes airfare from Boston. 
The toll-free number is 
1-800-223-6626. 


Local viewing 

Your tendency may be to pop 
out the front door of your apart- 
ment, hop the subway, and head 
over to the nearest observatory to 
see Halley's Comet, but that’s not 
the way to find it. Your chances 
of seeing it are best if you set your 
sights far away from the glow of 
city lights. Here are some places, 
nearby and not so near, that you 
can try: 

Boston University Ob- 
servatory, 705 Commonwealth 
Avenue, fifth floor, 353-2627. 
Open free to the public, Wednes- 


‘day evenings, from 8 p.m. to 9. 
Harvard-Smithsonian 


Center 
for Astrophysics, 60 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, 491-7461. Free 
observatory nights for the public 
the third Thursday of every 
month. Doors open at 7:30 p.m. 
for a film, followed by star and 
comet gazing. “Halley Night” is 
December 19, with a special 
presentation on the comet. 

Haystack Observatory, West- 
ford. The Amateur Telescope 


Makers of Boston offer free ob- 
serving sessions on Saturday 
nights. For information, call E. 
Talmadge Mentall at 964-5286. 
Planetarium — 
Science Museum, 236 
State Street, (413) 733-1194. The 
observatory is open to the public 
on Friday nights, beginning at 
7: p.m. 

South Shore Natural Science 
Center, Jacobs Lane, Norwell. 
For information on observation 
sessions, call Matt Pickett of the 
South Shore Astronomical Socie- 
ty, 337-3607. 

Worcester Science Center, 222 
Harrington Way, Worcester, 
791-9211. Norton Observatory is 
open to the public for viewing on 
Wednesdays, from 7:30 p.m. to 9. 
Nonmembers $2, members $1. 

Telephone Service: For a 
quick fix of astronomy news, call 
two phone numbers in Cam- 
bridge that have recorded infor- 
mation for sky-watchers: 

Skyline, 497-4168; and 

Smithsonian Sky and Space 
Report, 491-1497. 

For computer users with phone 
modems, the editors of Sky and 
Telescope have created an elec- 
CompuServe data bank, includ- 
ing programs for astronomical 
calculation that you can down- 
load and run on your computer. 
Sign onto CompuServe, type GO 
ACCESS, and then type READ 
NEWS.DAT 70275,125. a 





Equipment 


Continued from page 21 
may pay anywhere from $50 to 
$200 for a basic 7x50. At least part 
of that range reflects real dif- 
ferences in optical performance. 
The best binoculars deliver per- 
fect pinpoint images of stars over 
the entire field of view. Many 
binoculars are sharp only at the 
center of the image, while stars 
around the edges are deformed 
by astigmatism and coma, which 
stretch points into little lines and 
fans. The cheapest binoculars 
don’t produce a perfect pinpoint 
image anywhere. Such imperfec- 
tions usually aren’t obvious in 
daytime viewing, which is all that 
the average binocular is used for. 
If you're watching horse races, 
you probably don’t need the best 
optical quality, but good optics 
pay off at night. 

Ideally, the two telescopes in a 
binocular should be exactly paral- 
lel. If their “collimation” is off, 
you may get a headache as your 
eyes try to adapt. To test a new 
binocular, mount it on a camera 
tripod or prop it securely on a 
window sill, braced with books, 
so that you can look at distant 
objects on the horizon — at least 
100 yards away. Look through 
both eyepieces, one at a time, and 
make sure that both show exactl 
the same field of view. 
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‘* Wow — this is the best Halley book yet! 7? 
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¢ 20 easy-to-use finder charts 

e Includes comet history, lore and science 

e¢ Spiral bound for convenient night-time use 
e Over 60 illustrations (25 in color) 

¢ 59 pages, 8%” x 11%” 

Don’t let Comet Halley go by without HALLEY’S COMET! 





To order, send $9.95 to Astronomy Order Dep., P.O. Box 92788BP, 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 
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National Guard 


__ From the Revolutionary War to the War in 
Viet Nam, in national crises and natural disasters, 
the National Guard has always been ready when 
America called. 

Today is no different. The Guard still needs 
the kind of people who know peace and freedom 
don’t come cheap. Who are willing to stand up 
and be counted when the chips are down. 

If you're one of them—and you've got two 
days a month and two weeks a year to invest in 
something important — we've got a job, a pay- 
ge and some pretty attractive benefits waiting 
or you. 

a Talk to your local Army Guard recruiter 
today. —" ' 

Because “hero” doesn’t have to ARMY 7 
just a word. It can be the face yousee ===a=—™” 
when you look in the mirror. National Guard 








100% 
FREE TUITION 


To any Massachusetts 


Funded College or University 


Whatever degree you're after, the Army 
Guard can make getting it financially easier. 
Under the New GI Bill, you'll qualify for 


up to $5,000 for tuition and books. Then, you'll eet 
another $11 * cet nee —in pee a ae Call Our 

u ’ ’ - » - 
pening on your mili ecialty, Career Information Center 


, specialty | 
Otte 1-800-322-1338 


extra a year. 
Army National Guard 
Americans At Their Best. 
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: drugs or t. e photographer 


nybody who knows a 
A photographer knows that 

photographers love the 
paraphernalia that goes with pic- 
ture taking. Yet it’s hard to 
imagine that the average photo 
buff could possibly have any use 
for yet another lens or light 
meter. A magazine subscription 
would only add to the fire hazard 
in the corner of your friend’s 


Photo accessories 
they just might like 


by Celia Slom 


Worth a shot 





living room, where trade litera- 
ture has been piling up for years, 
and you hardly have the money 
for a new camera. 

But don’t despair. There are a 
number of unusual, inexpensive 


photographers’ accessories 
around, and not necessarily in 
camera stores. One such item is 
the photojournalist vest at 
Banana Republic (Charles 





Square, Cambridge). This vest 
has 15 pockets for lenses, film 
cans, a light meter, a wallet, keys, 
a passport, and traveler's checks. 
The back even has a large pocket 
for maps. The cotton vest comes 
in khaki tan, and unfortunately 
only in sizes small and extra 
small (a new shipment of a 
redesigned version isn’t due till 
next August). It’s $79. 

If the photographer in your life 
is built more along the extra-large 
lines, a safari bag may be more 
practical; one size fits all. Bill- 
ingham Systems has one that is 
custom made — by you. It 
includes styrofoam and plywood 
that you cut to line the sides and 
bottom of the three-section can- 
vas bag, according to the 
dimensions of the camera system. 
($120 at Hunt’s Drugs, 500 Main 
Street, Malden.) 

For photographers who fre- 
quently pass through airports, 
the X-Ray Protect-A-Bag is even 
more useful. The bag’s foil lining, 
between its inner and outer 
surfaces, protects 1000-speed film 
against x-ray machines. ($13 at 
Underground Camera, 101 First 
Street, Cambridge, and three Bos- 
ton locations.) With a Darkroom 
in a Bag, the traveling picture 
taker can develop negatives in 
transit. The bag looks something 
like a T-shirt without a neck hole. 
It zips at the bottom, where the 
camera slides in and out, and at 
the “armholes,” where the pho- 
tographer’s arms slip in to load 
film without light sneaking in. 
($15 at Underground.) 

For the house-bound shutter- 
snapper, there are always the 
books of photography published 
each Christmas. Ansel Adams: 
An Autobiography (Little, 
Brown) may be this year’s most 
lavish volume, with 277 reprints 
of his photographs, mixed with 
recollections of his friendships 
with Georgia O’Keeffe, Alfred 
Stieglitz, David McAlpin, and 


















floating can provide the most 


REL A AS eS 


TRY FLOATING FOR AN EXPERIENCE OF A LIFETIME 
In only one hour floaters recover their energy 
through deep muscle relaxation and sensory 

relief in Aqua Retreat’s OVA Tanks 















e Rates: 
$30 first float 
($22.00 thereafter”) 
¢ MEMBERSHIPS AVAILABLE-Save! 
¢ FREE tee shirts 
to new floaters 
¢ Charge gift certificates 
by phone 
¢ Learn more about floating . . . 
The Book of Floating 
is now in paperback 


e For information 
(new recorded message) 
call (617) 787-5045 


¢ For appointment or 
gift certificate call 
(617) 787-3511 


Retreat Center 
214 Market Street 


787-5045 
Brighton, MA 02135 
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* $5 OFF ALL FLOATS WITH 
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hour of your week! a a 


Ann Kelly, Aerobic Instructor 


In the beginning it was just a place to go. 
Then it became the place to work out. My 
class is more than just ven 

Citing. It’s intense. It’s creative. 


way | want it! 


653 Summer Street 
Boston, MA 02210 


269-7910 
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> ; HATS — HORNS — NOISEMAKERS 
“ CHAMPAGNE TOAST AT MIDNIGHT 
Continental Breakfast 11:30 p.m. till closing 
, “ plus watch fantastic midnight fireworks display from lounge. 
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okra t The Pier, 145 Northern Ave., Boston 
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ot all gardens are quiet now. 
N There are parsnips lurking under 

heavy mulches, to be dug up on 
mild days, and cuttings from tomato and 
geranium plants flourishing in green- 
houses and sunny windows. But for the 
most part, gardeners are taking stock of 
this year and planning for the next, and 
wondering what they’ll get for 
Christmas. The Christmas-gift season is 
important enough to the gardening 
industry for Green River Tools to put 
Santa (not with a sleigh, but with a red 
garden cart) on the cover of its winter 
catalogue. Inside is a handy list of the 
company’s most popular gift items. 

That makes this a frustrating article to 
write the week before Christmas; most of 
the best items for gardeners are available 
from specialty catalogues, none of which 
promises Christmas delivery on orders 
received after December 15. They all 
have credit-card-order numbers, how- 
ever, SO you can pay your money and 
take your chances, then wrap a picture of 
the item and put it under the tree. There 
are also some local businesses that carry 
good gifts for gardeners. 

Whether you buy something locally or 
place a telephone order, matching the 
gift to the recipient's needs is especially 
important when you're dealing with 
gardeners. Don’t give a container gar- 
dener hedge shears or the old-rose 
specialist an overbred tea rose. The right 
gift can inspire anyone who grows things 
to achieve new heights of beauty and 
satisfaction next season. 


Tools 

Everyone needs a good trowel. Like 
the best kitchen knives, the best trowels 
are made of a solid piece of metal and 
have a tang that runs through the handle. 
If the trowel’s head is poorly 
attached to the handle, it’s liable to bend 
or to give literal meaning to the phrase 
“Flying off the handle.” Happily, well- 
made trowels are easy to find. John D. 
Lyons, in Cambridge (newly accessible, 
by the way, with the opening of the 
Alewife station), carries the latest design 
— a solid-metal trowel with a flat space 
for your thumb, to ensure a stable grip — 
for $4.75. Family Tree Garden Center, in 
West Roxbury, sells a three-piece set, 
comprising a fork, a wide trowel, and a 
narrower version. .of the thumb-space 
design, for $15.99. f 

There are various hand-weeding tools 
around to accommodate the idiosyn- 
cracies of various weeders. Lyons carries 
the Cape Cod hand-weeder, which is 
simply a short, sharp, angled blade in a 
handle, for $9. Three major catalogues — 
Smith and Hawkins, of Mill Valley, 
California; Green River Tools, of Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont; and Garden’s Supply 
Company, of Winooski, Vermont (see. 
box, page 37, for addresses) — all carry 
the Dutch hand-weeder, a sort of minia- 
ture, half-moon-shaped hoe. Green River 
also carries a pavement weeder, which 
looks rather like a fingernail cleaner, and 
a hand-planter whose handle appears to 
have been attached backwards but which 
should nevertheless be very useful for 
transplanting. 

Hoes have actually been passé ever 
since wide-bed planting and mulching 
replaced single-row planting and hoeing, 
but if you know someone who loves 
hoes, get either the swan hoe or the 
stirrup hoe. The swan hoe has a bird-like 
bend to its neck, which keeps the 
gardener from bending over and suffer- 
ing back strain. The stirrup hoe consists 
of a metal stirrup mounted to a handle, 
with the bottom edge of the stirrup 
sharpened; as you push or pull, the 
stirrup slides under the soil and cuts 
weed roots. Gardener’s Supply has the 
swan hoe; Green River Tools has both. 

Everyone needs a hand pruner for 
harvesting prickly crops like eggplant 
and cutting flowers to bring indoors. It’s 
easy to find good examples of these, too. 
Lyons carries very tony Swiss pruners, 
ranging from $25 to $30, and some 
Japanese hand-forged shears, for $40. 
Grower's Market, in Cambridge, carries 
several kinds of shears (ranging from $11 
to $30), including a lightweight model 
“for a woman’s hand,” which comes with 
a carrying loop, and the Ne Plus Ultra 
line, whose pouch threads through a belt 
for that at-the-ready look. 

The pruning saw is the.next step up in 
the line, and you don’t have to own a tree 
to own a saw. (My husband endeared 
himself to our Belmont landlord by 
pruning all the mulberry trees around the 
building.) The Japanese-designed prun- 
ing saw — lightweight and cutting on the 
pull stroke — has become the standard. 
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Hoe, hoe, hoe 
Tools, tools, tools 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 
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The American-made models come with 
plastic handles. Grower's Market carries 
Japanese versions; some come with a 
leather sheath, others fold into the 
wooden handle. I prefer the latter. 

You can get good lopping shears from 
Sears. I am left dazed by the arcana of 
wavy-edged and straight-edged hedge 
shears, but I do know you should heft the 
shears for balance and try to judge if 
they’d be comfortable over the course of 
an afternoon of trimming. (Manual 
hedge-trimmers are actually faster and 
easier than electric trimmers, although 
you may miss the all-American whine of 
an engine.) 

The lore of spades and gardening forks 
is even more mysterious. The gardening 
catalogues insist that their solid-head- 
and-socket spades and forks — with the 
head and handle socket made from one 
piece of metal — are vastly superior to 
the tang-and-ferrule spades, in which a 
piece of metal is wrapped around the 
handle and socket. That they’re made in 
England, home of truly fanatical gar- 
deners, certainly adds quite a bit of 
cachet. Now, I've had a tanged fork for 
three years, and it has yet to bend while 
double-digging a bed, turning compost, 





or digging parsnips out of frozen ground. 
The solid-socket spades aren't exceeding- 
ly expensive, but you're going to have to 
order them. Grower's Market carries 


some with fiberglass handles — an 
aesthetic outrage, perhaps, but they are 
lighter. 


The one criterion for a bulb-planter is 
sturdiness. I plant my bulbs under a 
silver maple tree, and my bulb-planter is 
resilient enough not only to cut through 
the tangle of tree roots but to take my 
full, exasperated weight as well. I've 
never used the long-handled, step-on 
kind, but I don’t think they’re as handy 
as they’re advertised to be. You could 
jump on one, I guess, but you couldn’t 
bear down with the grinding motion I 
always end up using. Buy it if you’re 
shopping for a frail person with soft soil. 


Foul-weather gear 

Garden gloves may seem like an easy 
gift choice, but preferences as to their 
materials are as individual as the gar- 
deners who wear them. My father likes a 
cotton-jersey glove with an elasticized 
wrist because it stays flexible when wet 
(buckskin is supposed do the same). My 
husband hates leather gloves in hot 


weather. And because my gloves are too 
bulky (I have small hands), I find myself 
taking them off when I’m halfway 
through transplanting seedlings. I should 
probably try a pair of goatskin gloves. 
They’re very lightweight and flexible, 
and are said to feel like a second skin 
rather than a clumsy pair of mitts. All the 
gardening catalogues have them, as does 
Lyons. Their only drawback is that, 
unlike pigskin gloves, they’re not very 
rugged. A pair of goatskin gloves for 
transplanting and a pair of pigskin gloves 
for spading would be a generous gift. 
And people who work with roses might 
like welders’ gloves, of fireproof (and 
thornproof) canvas, with extra-long 
cuffs. 

Foul-weather footgear also comes in 
many varieties. The latest trend is the 
rubber clog — so brightly colored, so 
easy to rinse under the garden hose. But 
I'd rather have a boot that comes above 
the ankle, which is why I wear what 
many people call my Bean boots and 
what L.L. Bean calls its lounge boot — 
the pull-on, seven-inch-high boot topped 
with leather. (Mine aren’t made by Bean 
— imitations abound.) The English gar- 
den boot — the high-topped rubber 
model — has a special flair (Brookstone 
and Green River sell them), but any store 
that outfits fishermen and farmers will 
carry something comparable. I find them 
all a little heavy. 

I've never used kneeling pads, but 
there have been times when I’ve wanted 
to. They come as strap-on knee pads or 
as portable kneeling benches; the former 
look like they’d be hard to put on, but 
then they’re one less thing to carry. 

It’s hardly a specialty item, but a pull- 
on hooded sweatshirt is really handy. 
The pockets hold pruners and any stray 
crops you happen to harvest, it’s perfect 
for April or October weather, and it’s one 
gardening gift that’s easy to find. Try an 
Army-Navy surplus store, and get green. 


Plants 

Except for living Christmas trees, 
there’s not much available now that can 
be planted outdoors. Here’s where gift 
certificates come.in handy. Virtually -all 
mail-order seed companies have them, 
whether the catalogue advertises the fact 
or not. For annual vegetables and flow- 
ers, I'd pass up the giant seed companies 
and get certificates from the medium- 
sized New England companies; Vermont 
Bean Seed and Johnny’s Selected Seed. 
For perennials I'd give a certificate from 
South Carolina’s Wayside Gardens, 
which has far and away the best selection 
of any nursery of its kind. But the 
selection at Weston Farms, in Hopkinton, 
is also very good — their 1985 catalogue 
contains 25 pages of evergreens and 34 
pages of deciduous trees. By giving a gift 
certificate from Weston, you give the 
recipient the choice of ordering by phone 
(Weston delivers within the Route 495 
area) or traveling out to Hopkinton to 
make a personal selection. I’ve happily 
spent a lot of money, on annuals, 
perennials, and supplies at Mahoney's 
Rocky Ledge, in Winchester, which also 
sells gift certificates. But I must warn you 
about Christmas shopping there: at this 
season, their fine tool display is sup- 
planted by Christmas craft items, and 
they've got an organist playing cocktail- 
lounge versions of holiday standards. 

Should you give a gardener a house 
plant? Only if you've ascertained that he 
or she gardens indoors as well as 
outdoors, and only if you pick a plant 
suited to a particular location. Don’t just 
foist off a spider plant; choose a jade 
plant for a south window, or a Norfolk 
pine for a north window. Mahoney’s has 
an impressive selection of bonsai, from 
$20 to $200. And make discreet inquiries 
before presenting traditional Christmas 
plants. I dislike poinsettia but enjoy 
flowering bulbs, as long as they're not in 
quaint ceramic pots that have windmills 
painted on their sides. Give me a healthy 
supermarket amaryllis in a green plastic 
pot instead. 


Gardening aids 
This year I discovered two new 
products I now can’t live without. 
Reemay is the brand name of a spun 
polyester sheet that lets in light and 
water. You drape it loosely over a planted 
row so that the plant grows under it. It’s 
hyped as a season extender, for those 
who want to start their peas in March, 
but I've found it most useful for thwart- 
ing the root maggot that ravages my 
radishes. The Reemay is an effective 
barrier against the moth that lays the 
Continued on page 37 
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Doors open at 8 p.m. 
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Food available at the Great Gatsby Pub 
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Continued from page 34 

eggs that hatch the maggots that 
eat the radishes, and I'm no 
longer spraying the radishes with 
the dangerous pesticide 
Diazinon. Gardener's Supply car- 
ries Reemay, and Lyons carries a 
similar product, called a lawn- 
and-garden blanket. The other 
product I can’t live without is a 
nylon net — I used Ross Gro-Net 
— which hangs between metal 
poles and makes the garden look 
as though it has a six-foot-high 
soccer goal at one end. The point 
is that my beans grow up and 
over the top, which makes them 
great-looking and easy to pick. 

My mother, who tried tomato 
plants in containers on the patio 
this year, is enthusiastic about the 
Wall o’ Water, water-filled 
teepees that encircle each plant; 
with these, she was harvesting 
tomatoes a month before we 
were. 

Every serious gardener should 
have a pH kit and a soil 
thermometer. I cannot rec- 
ommend those handy-looking 
pH meters: they’re not accurate 
enough. Instead, try those pH 
strips or a wet-chemistry pH kit 
(test tubes and all). Family Tree 
Garden Center has a good selec- 
tion of kits. Our soil thermometer 
came from Johnny’s Selected 
Seeds, and if you order from their 
catalogue, you'll need one, be- 
cause each vegetable variety is 
illustrated with an optimum-soil- 
temperature-for-germination 
chart. 


Publications 

I still refer to Crockett’s Victory 
Garden, and any gardener who 
doesn’t have it should. Jim 
Crockett died before Reemay 
became available, so he ad- 
vocates dosing too many things 
with the pesticide Diazinon, but 
my only other quarrel with the 


book is pretty picky*1 harvest my ~ 


Swiss chard differently than the 
way he recommends. Crockett’s 
organizing the book by month, 
rather than by plant, was a 
master stroke. Dick Raymond is 
another TV gardener who has 
published a book, but I must 
warn gift-givers away from his 
Joy of Gardening ($17.95). It's TV 
at its worst — lots of color 
pictures, but a condescending 
text with too many hectoring 
headlines (COVER THEM WITH 
SOIL MY WAY. I much prefer 
Crockett’s quiet details to Ray- 
mond’s bluster. 

The Complete Urban Gardener 
($14.95), by Joan Puma, is new 
this year and quite good. It 
contains advice on small-garden 
design and the usual plant-cul- 
ture recommendations, but it’s 
especially useful for its detailed 
container-growing chart. (You 
can fit 12 pole beans, for example, 
or one watermelon plant into a 
sawn-in-half whiskey barrel.) 
And, middle-class though it may 
seem, the Reader's Digest Il- 
lustrated Guide to Gardening 
($24.95) is packed with infor- 


mation, from transplanting 
tomatoes to espaliering fruit 
trees 


For experienced gardeners, I'd 
get Wyman’s Gardening En- 
cyclopedia ($35). Revised in 1977 
by the horticulturalist emeritus of 
the Arnold Arboretum, it covers 
everything from Arbor Day to 
rose families. It also contains a 
pronunciation guide: now I know 
that the flower “viola” is not 
pronounced like the musical in- 
strument. The Encyclopedia of 
Natural Insect and Disease Con- 
trol ($24.95) is organized by both 
pest and plant, with lots of advice 
on what to do before you get out 
the pesticides. 

All gardeners could benefit 
from the more philosophical 
books they’ve always heard 
about but never read. Carolyn 
Jabs’s The Heirloom Gardener 
($9.95) covers everything from 


the politics of seed selection to 
techniques for saving seed for 
next year’s crop. And Rosalind 
Creasy’s The Complete Book of 
Edible Landscaping ($14.95) 
gives detailed instructions for 
carrying out the noble notion that 
ornamental plants should also 
have food value. Most gardeners 
will also enjoy reading the litera- 
ture of gardening. The English 
talent for writing about gar- 
dening has always matched their 
skill in the garden itself, but 
Americans are now catching up. 
Allen Lacy’s Home Ground 
($7.95), published last year and 
an instant classic, is now in 
paperback, as is Katharine 
White’s Onward and Upward in 
the Garden ($6.95). 1 think 
Eleanor Perényi alternately brags 
and complains too much in 
Green Thoughts ($5.95), but her 
topics — Alpine strawberries, 
women’s gardens, tree houses — 
are fascinating. 

It seems all gardening writers 
keep detailed records about plant 
performance and weather, infor- 
mation that seems tedious in the 
assembling but becomes increas- 
ingly valuable as years pass, My 
efforts always peter out in Au- 
gust, so I keep looking for a diary 
that will keep me going. My ideal 
diary would not be limited to one 
year; I want a book that will hold 
several seasons’ worth of infor- 
mation, thereby making com- 
parisons easy. It would also have 
lots of room for writing and just 
enough garden information in it 
to be interesting but not distract- 
ing. I think I’ve found my ideal 
in C.Z. Guest’s Garden Planner 
and Notebook ($12.95). With an 
introduction by Truman Capote, 
of all people, and illustrations by 
Cecil Beaton, it’s just about right. 
Give this to a gardener and get 
him started on next year’s plans, 
using this year’s gifts, extra 
early. 0 
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Brookstone, local branch, 
29 School Street, _ Boston, 
742-0055; headquarters, 127 
Vose Farm Road, Peter- 
borough, NH, (603) 924-9541. 
The local store has some but 
not all of the gardening items 
in the ca ; 

Family Tree Garden Cen- 
ter, 165 Gardner Street, West 
Roxbury, 325-9000. 
Gardener's 
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IN BOSTON, THE AVERAGE 
OVERNIGHT TEMPERATURE IN 
WINTER IS 24 DEGREES. 





Winter. 

It can take a bitter grip on this town. Step outside for more than a 
few minutes, and all you can think about is getting back inside. 

But you're lucky. You've got a place to go. 

Thousands of Massachusetts citizens, on the other hand, have no 
place to go. They're the homeless. And they're not who you think. 

We're talking about families, forced out by spiraling housing costs 
and cuts in Federal aid. Men, battered women, kids, the elderly, and 
the mentally ill. What can you do about this? 

You can give to the Fund for the Homeless. Contribute your money, 
to help renovate shelters, and build new ones. 

Most of all, don’t wait. Because right this second, somewhere down- 
town, or maybe even down the street, people are stranded outside. 

Don't leave them there. Fill out the coupon and mail it immediately. 

Or pick up the phone right now, call 1-617-227-6348, and charge 
your contribution to your VISA, MasterCard, or American Express Card. 


Please help 
The Fund for the Homeless 
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Yes, I'd like to help. Here’s my contribution for 
$10 O $25 O50 O0$100 Other$_ 


Name Phone 
City/Town State Zip 
Mail to: The Fund for the Homeless 

P.O. Box 6854, Boston, MA 02102 
Or call: 1-617-227-6348 to charge your contribution. 


A special project of the Boston Foundation. Your contribution is tax deductible. 
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wrist weights tone arms, what 

does a head weight do — trim a 
fat head or give you a big one?” I asked. 
The sales clerk opened a box and held up 
a 2.2-pound head band. “Actually,” he 
said, “it helps develop neck muscles. 
Some guys, like football players, want 
thick, rough necks.” 

So maybe a head weight isn’t just the 
thing for the fitness fanatic on your list, 
but there’s still no need to settle for yet 
another pair of sweat pants. A new item 
on the shelves, the Conditioning Poncho, 
-_promises to improve anyone's fitness 
faster. More like a vest, it works by 
making everything you do, whether it’s 
walking the dog or climbing a mountain, 
take a little or a lot more effort, 
depending on how many of its compart- 
ments you fill with two-and-a-half 
pound weights (up to 20 pounds). You 
can find the poncho at the Fitness Shop, 
321 Harvard Street, Brookline, for $39.99. 

If the woman you're shopping for is 
already running around with 20 extra 
pounds, you may want to give her Jane 
Fonda’s New Workout videotape ($39.95 
at Videosmith, Brookline, and Chestnut 
Hill Mall). You'll find it right next to 
Fonda’s other three titles — the original 
Workout, the Challenge Workout, and 
the Pregnancy, Birth and Recovery 
Workout. The sales clerk assured me that 
“Jane's as tough as ever.” 

You've probably seen runners chug by, 


a: f ankle weights trim thighs and 


clutching what looks to be the handles - 


off a car door. They're actually called 
Heavy Hands, and you can now buy 
attachments of added pounds, which 
screw onto the ends. The Fitness Shop 
‘will throw in a free carrying case when 
you buy a set of Heavy Hands and an 
add-dn. | asked why anyone would want 
to carry around a bag full of Hands and 
add-ons. ‘When you train at a track,” the 
clerk told me, “you might want the five 
pounds for your sprints, and the two 
pounds for distance work.” Or maybe it 
was the other way around. 

Though a pair of sweats is a dull gift, a 
lycra suit is anything but. Because of their 
ability to stave off chill by pushing 
perspiration away from the skin, these 
skin-tight coordinates were once the 
exclusive province of cross-country 
skiiers and crew teams. But now the suits, 
which come in snazzy diagonal stripes 
and an array of bright colors, are 
appropriate for everything from aerobics 
to marathon running — in fact, any 
activity where unrestricted movement is 
valued. City Sports (on Massachusetts 
Avenue near Symphony Hall) has a 
variety of styles, including some of 
polypropelene blend for added warmth 
(in the $25 to $40 range). 

The Athlete’s Foot at the Chestnut Hill 
Mall carries women’s warm-up suits, but, 
as manager Steve Duprey explained, “a 
woman can just bang around in them 
and feel like she looks great.” He said 
this gesturing toward a pink satiny 
parachute jacket with matching pants. 
For the serious runner, he carries the 100 
percent water-repellent Goretex suits 
($200) and the new Versatech suits for 
the athlete who can manage with a 
merely water resistant outfit ($120). 

The Athlete’s Foot is also carrying 
stocking stuffer packages, filled with 
items that any runner or outdoors buff 
can use: wrist wallets, polypropelene 
gloves, Shoe Goo for patching shoes, 
satin jocks, jog bras, sports watches, 
runners’ logs, reflective tape, shoelaces, 
and inner soles. 

A Boston Ski and Sports Club mem- 
bership is an original gift for a fitness- 
conscious friend. The $40 membership 
covers a monthly newsletter, discounted 
rates on ski-lift tickets, sporting goods, 
weekly volleyball sessions, tennis tour- 
naments, a lecture series, and all of the 
club’s social events. The club has over 
2500 members who tend to be between 
25 and 35 years old, and over 10,000 live 
wires showed up for their ski season 
opener party. In the warmer months, the 
club stays active organizing white-water 
rafting trips, bike trips, and clam bakes. 
Be forwarned — this may not be a wise 
gift for your sweetheart. The club boasts 
a reputation for successful matchmak- 
ing, but they don’t keep statistics. 

And in the what-will-they-think-of- 
next category you'll find the Walk Fan, a 
battery-operated gizmo that chases away 
unhealthy air. It comes encased in a two- 
and-a-half by five inch unit that -also 
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Making fitness fun. 


by Marta J. Baziuk 











Heavy Hands: clutching on for dear life 


¢ close to the vest 
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includes a digital clock and thermometer. 
The really neat thing about it is the little 
recess where you put a few drops of 
perfume so that the next time you're 
stuck on a street corner at rush hour, 
instead of exhaust fumes, you can have 
Channel No. 5 wafting in your direction 
(Bloomingdale’s, $24.95). 

This year, you won't find a glut of 
books by celebrities telling you how to 
attain fitness — remember last year’s 
pearls of wisdom from Linda Evans, 
Victoria Principal, and Raquel Welch? Fit 
for Life, by Harvey and Marilyn 
Diamond, is this season's bestseller in the 
fitness realm. The Diamonds promote 
natural hygiene — that is, self-cleansing 
and healing of the body through proper 
diet, You may think you know nutrition 
basics, but the Diamonds have rewritten 
the book. According to their theory, for 
instance, a different enzyme breaks 
down proteins than the one that breaks 
down starches, and therefore meat and 
potatoes shouldn’t be eaten together. 
They also talk a lot about the benefits of 
water-concentrated foods, such as fruits 
and vegetables. Whether or not their 
theories are sound, the book is. written 
well enough to make you believe they 
are (Paperback Booksmith, $14.02, Warn- 
er Books.) 

The Set Point Diet, now in paperback 
and still selling well, explains that your 
weight is more than just a result of 
calories consumed and calories burned. 
In order to lose weight, you'need to lower 
the metabolic set point — the weight 
your body fights to maintain, even when 
you binge or diet. Dr. Gilbert A. Leveille 
outlines how to go about lowering the 
magic number through diet and exercise 


(Ballantine). 


There is always a market for miracle 
cures, and this year’s entry is Callanetics: 
10 Years Younger in 10 Hours, by Callan 
Pinckney (William Morrow & Co.). The 
secret to “correcting all your figure 
problems” and becoming “two sizes 
smaller without shedding a pound” is a 
series of deep muscle exercises de- 
veloped by Pinckney, a southern de- 
butante turned world back-packing trav- 
eler, turned exercise expert, who devotes 
her first chapter to “Who is Callan 
Pinckney.” The documentation — 
photographs of clients after each exercise 
session — while not exactly proof that fat 
can “melt off your buttocks,” are indeed 
impressive. And the book comes with 4 
money-back guarantee. As you may have 
guessed, the 10 hours in the title are 
stretched over two months ($11.67, Royal 
Discount, Brookline). 

Jane Brody’s Good Food Book, subti- 
tled “Living the High Carbohydrate 
Way,” comes from the New York Times’ 
health editor and author of a best-selling 
book on nutrition. The jacket has every- 
one from medical doctors to Craig 
Claiborne singing its praises (Norton, 
$16.96 at the Paperback Booksmith), so it 
must be okay. 

Now for some last-minute, random 
ideas. Through the Scope Catalogue 
(800-344-6325) you can order a blood 
pressure monitor with data printout 
($125). It automatically inflates at the 
push of a button, measures your systolic 
and diastolic blood pressure and pulse 
rate, displays results on a digital display, 
and records the results on its printer. The 
Eat and Run Calendar, a spiral-bound 
diet/exercise engagement calendar, 
leaves ample daily space for exercise and 
weight goals, as well as for inspiring 

uotes and useful information (Harvard 
Coop, $10.95). Finally, ankle weights no 
longer need to be bulky black things with 
unwieldy straps. Biosoft has designed 
weights that slip on like wrist bands, in 
stylish neon yellow, green, purple, blue, 
and orange (Fitness Shop, $14.99). 

These are the newer items on the 
market, but in the fitness field some 
things never go out of style. Whether 
weights glitter with shiny chrome or look 
like something out of boot camp, 10 
pounds is still 10 pounds. A jump rope 
may have snazzy ball bearings to prevent 
twisting or be nothing more than an old 
clothes line, but it will still get the heart 
pounding. And workout clothing can be 
shocking pink or conventional gray, but 
it’s still going to feel cozy after a vigorous 
workout. The point is, fitness-happy 
friends are the easiest people to shop for. 
Don’t let sophisticated marketing 
strategies blind you to the less expensive 
possibilities. 0 














The next dimension 
in sight and sound from RCA 
is at LectraCity now. 



















The RCA 


ProWonder Camcorder 


At last, a deluxe video color 
camera and VHS video recorder all 
in one lightweight compact unit. 
There’s no need for special tapes, 
adaptors, power packs or any other 
paraphernalia. Simply insert a 
standard VHS cassette, point and 

shoot and you have your own 
color movies ready for playback 
on your home VCR. 


This state-of-the-art camera also comes with a range of 
convenient features that make it easy to use anywhere. There’s 
auto focus, 6:1 power zoom lens, electronic viewfinder/playback 
os 1399 monitor, a built-in microphone and constant white balance. 

or $50 month with And the whole unit weighs only 6 lbs. with battery. Record your 
your Lectra Charge Card. Christmas morning fun and watch it all on your television minutes later! 


Only 


Buy the ProWonder Camcorder in December and receive a deluxe carrying case free! $149 value. 


RCA Hi-Fidelity VHS VCR 


Enjoy the next dimension in video recorder 
technology with hifi stereo sound added to the superior 
4-head video picture provided by this RCA VCR. Naturally, 
it has all the features you expect in a top video recorder 
such as full-function wireless remote control, 14-day/ 
4-event programmability, digital clock/tape counter, stereo TV broadcast adaptability, 
automatic rewind and a lot more. This quality product will be part of your home entertainment 
" _ pleasure for many years to come. Only $699 or $40 monthly with your Lectra Charge Card. 


be 2 FREE VHS “GHOSTBUSTER” TAPE WITH PURCHASE OF THIS VCR. 





RCA 286”’ ColorTrak 
Stereo Monitor/ Receiver 


This is full-spectrum television at its best! 

With full resolution color and full stereo sound, you enjoy 100% 
of the audio and video signal available to you. Plus there’s a 
variety of other state-of-the-art features included, and you 
control them all with RCA’s exclusive remote Digital Command 
Center. Designed to be completely compatible 
with stereo audio components as well as today’s 
advanced VCR’s, this unit has enough input/ 
output jacks to accomodate a variety of hook-ups, 


$899 or $45 a month with your Lectra Charge Card. 
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BROCKTON BROOKLINE BURLINGTON CAMBRIDGE HANOVER 


Rte. 27 at Pleasant St. 870 Commonwealth Ave. By Burlington Mall 95 First Street Hanover Mall Plaza 
Exit 18A off Route 24 Across from Boston U. Across from Sears Auto. Lechmere Square Route 53 
588-9020 232-2202 273-4301 491-6362 826-4546 
HYANNIS NORTH DARTMOUTH NASHUA, NH MANCHESTER, NH SALEM, NH 
Capetown Plaza 345 State Rd., Rt.6 Nashua Mall Extension K-Mart Plaza 314 South Broadway 
Route 132 Across from the Mall (603) 883-7552 1525 South Willow St. Route 28 
771-7280 992-4651 (603) 669-1744 (603) 893-6220 


OPENING SOON: FRAMINGHAM, Route 9 across from Shopper's World © DEDHAM 
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FLINT BORN 


eren Earls thinks about 

; New Year's Eve all year 
long, but she doesn’t focus 

on anything as mundane as 
noisemakers and party hats. The 
president of First Night, Inc. 
thinks about transforming the 
city into a celebration of the first 
night of the rest of the year. In its 
10th year, the magical New 
Year’s festival of the arts known 
as First Night has grown big 
enough to command the use of 
three of Boston’s public squares, 
five theaters, several halls, and 


dozens of storefront stages. This - 


year’s events will include more 
than 1000 artists and will draw an 
expected audience of more than 
300,000 people. 

Earls and her staff have 
worked full time all year to make 
sure that this year’s First Night is 
even more spectacular than last’s. 
By the time the curtain rises on 
the city the morning of December 
31, Boston will be well on its way 
to metamorphosing into a won- 
derland of fireworks, lights, cos- 
tumes, and ice sculpture. Per- 
formers and spectators will share 
the streets for a final day of 
revelry before the holidays end, 
and strangers will welcome each 
other with a friendly New Year's 
greeting. 

This year, First Night hopes to 
blur further the distinctions be- 
tween performers and observers 
by encouraging audience 
participation. The organizers are 
asking Bostonians to dress in 
costume or wear a special hat or 
cape when they come downtown 
for the spectacle. “If you come 
dressed in a fantastic way your- 
self, it’s more ‘exciting,” Earls 
explains. “It enhances the festive 
air of the evening.” Costumed 
volunteers will be appearing on 
the streets several days before the 
event to make the rest of the city 
more comfortable with the idea 
of dressing up. These people in 
masquerade will be part of a 
series of “street surprises,” start- 
ing on Saturday, December 28, to 
warm up for the grand finale on 
New Year's Eve. Earls hopes that 
people will begin to accept the 
costumes as normal attire in the 
days leading up to First Night, 
and that by Tuesday everyone 
will start strolling through the 
city in unusual garb. 

She seems to expect a lot from 
her audience, but then she is 
seldom disappointed. Rain or 
shine, First Night has always 
been a stunning success. Even 
freezing temperatures haven't de- 
terred the throngs of people 
looking for an entertaining alter- 
native to the traditional New 
Year's Eve bash. It has become a 
family adventure with something 
for everyone; there’s even a 
special children’s festival in the 
afternoon for youngsters who 
can't keep their eyes open until 
midnight. 

Major events are planned for 
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Zeren Earls in Government Center: taking on more of Boston every year 


Revel with a cause 
First Night in Boston 


the plazas at Copley Square, 
Park Square, and City Hall, 
where artists and audience will 
construct art works, with an 
emphasis on sculptures. People 
who travel to City Hall Plaza can 
help build a piece called “Zo- 
diac,” which will consist of six 
large inflatable sculptures, laser 
projections, steam, ice, and cos- 
tumed actors. The work will 
eventually grow to include the 
12 signs of the zodiac and the 
four elements — earth, water, 
fire, and air. Beginning at 7 p.m., 
one element will be constructed 
every hour, until the finale at 11 
p-m. Copley Square will host 
several 10th-anniversary ice 
sculptures designed around New 
Year's resolutions. In one part of 
the plaza, the audience will add 
leaves to a 14-foot .carved ice 
tree, symbolizing the turning 
over of a new leaf for the New 
Year. In another area, people will 
throw small hearts into a large 
sculpture called “Heart's Desire.” 
Earls feels that the more people 
that are involved, the less likely 
they'll be to notice any bad 
weather. 

Weather may not keep the au- 
dience away, but it will obvious- 
ly affect the ice sculptors. If the 
temperature drops too much, ice 
carving becomes difficult, cold 
work, and if it heats up every- 
thing melts. Last year, temper- 
atures on New Year's Eve soared 


by Laura Brown 


to 60 degrees, and Earls had to 
order 60 more blocks of ice to 
repair melted sculptures. But 
after 10 years, she’s philosophical 
about uncertainties like the 
weather. “You really have to be 
in a good mood, relaxed, and 
ready for any situation,” she says 
with a smile. That includes the 
artists, who have to plan works 
that are adaptable and then take 
their chances. 

She clearly likes to challenge 
artists as much as she likes to 
tantalize viewers. She explains 
that many of the sculptors in- 
volved with First Night never 
tackled a block of ice before she 
suggested they try it. “When you 
think of wintertime weather, you 
have to think of works ap- 
propriate to a winter event,” she 
says. “Ice works wonders when 
it’s lit — it’s magical. That oc- 
curred to me several years ago 
when I thought about incorporat- 
ing Copley Plaza, and I began 
talking it up with some sculptors 
who had never worked with ice.” 
Some of them took her up on her 
suggestion, and the First Night 
ice sculptures were born. Earls 
cdmits there’s still a lot of trial 
and error, but that, she insists, is 
part of the learning process. 

The ice-sculpture events are 
carefully planned with the artists 
so they receive the ice when and 
where they want. That means 
that Earls has to arrange for 





cranes to deliver some of the 
larger pieces, and locate power 
tools to carve them. A technical 
crew has to lay cable around the 
squares to make sure the final 
works are well lit. “First Night 
tries to present each artist in the 
most professional way possible,” 
Earls says. 

The nonprofit group pays all 
the artists and performers with 
money from its $425,000 budget. 
Sixty percent of the budget comes 
from sales of buttons, tickets, and 
posters, the rest from grants and 
donations. The zodiac sculpture, 
for example, is funded with a 
grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, which First 
Night applied for almost a year 
and a half ago. The staff spends 
much of the year selecting artists, 
booking space, and making com- 
plicated performance arrange- 
ments. “If you have major plans 
that will require funding, you 
really have to think in advance,” 
Earls says. 

The festival’s popularity has 
increased the number of applica- 
tions from artists who want to 
perform on New Year's Eve, so 
each year First Night tries to 
include more of them in its 
program. The organization now 
sends out a call to artists in 
March, closes its applications in 
June, and then chooses _per- 
formers through a peer-review 
process. By August, they’ve made 
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their selections, and by Septem- 
ber, Earls says, “We know exactly 
what we're going to do.” 

Booking performance space is 
another long-range proposition. 
“The Wang Center is the largest 
theater in the city. It seats 4000 
people,” Earls explains. “I had to 
book that last February or some- 
one else would have taken it. Our 
success probably had something 
to do with Pavarotti booking at 
Worcester [for this year’s New 
Year's Eve performance there].” 
First Night is using the Wang for 
a Boston Philharmonic _ per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

Earls says that the over- 
whelming public support of First 
Night has continuously reshaped 
the selection of performances at 
the celebration. It began as a 
small-scale event at 14 sites 
across the city, mostly church 
parish halls. There were no vol- 
unteers to assist the organizers, 
and everything was free. “I think 
we had six police,” Earls recalls. 
But 60,000 people showed up, 
and First Night has been growing 
to accommodate the multitudes 
ever since. 

Where there was once a single 
dance company and a mime 
troupe, the 1985 ‘Sampler’s 


~ Showcase” of dance and mime 


will involve 11 companies at two 
large halls. Other companies will 
perform at storefronts scattered 
along Newbury and Boylston 
Streets. “It’s a celebration of the 
arts — and that never changes,” 
Earls says. “But as the city 
physically goes through changes 
due to construction and develop- 
ment, we change. The Hynes 
Auditorium closed, so we drop- 
ped the Hynes. That encouraged 
us to go to a different part of the 
city.” This year, First Night added 
Park Plaza to its schedule, believ- 
ing that the openings of the State 
Transportation building and Four 
Seasons Hotel have changed the 
plaza’s character sufficiently to 
attract people to that part of 
town. 

Over the years the First Night 
operation has attracted queries 
from all over the country. This 
year, at least one city in every 
state in New England will have a 
similar celebration, as well as 
Denver, Colorado, and Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. Earls is not a 
bit surprised that the idea has 
caught on so well. “It’s a holiday 
and I don’t think people want to 
just stay at home,” she says. 
People want to do something, and 
if you give them something mean- 
ingful, they'll come. This is a 
joyous way to begin the year, 
whether you're single or you 
have children.” Now, if only 
people would dress up. “There's 
not much of a tradition in this 
country of historical or theatrical 
costuming,” Earls laments. 
“That's one thing we hope we 
can initiate.” a) 
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DANCE, PARTICIPATORY 
COMMONWEALTH VINTAGE DANCERS 
AND ORCHESTRA host a 19th-century ball at 9 
p.m. in the Wang Center lobby, 228 Tremont St. 
FOLK ARTS CENTER OF NEW ENGLAND 
hosts “Old Dances for a New Year” at 7 p.m. and 
at 9 p.m. at Sheraton Boston ballroom, Dalton St. 
SOLOMON’S SEAL hosts New England contra 
dances at 7:30, 8:45, and 10 p.m. at Fisher Jr. 
College. 116 Beacon St. 


DANCE, PERFORMANCE 

SOLOISTS FROM THE BOSTON BALLET, 
Blondell Cummings, and Concert Dance Com- 
pany perform at 7 p.m.; those from the Boston 
Ballet, Blondell Cummings, and the Berkshire 
Ballet at 8:30 p.m.; and those from Concert Dance 
Company, Berkshire Ballet, and Impulse Dance 
Company at 10 p.m. All at John Hancock Hall, 180 
Berkeley St. Advance tickets $6. 
NANCY. COMPTON AND DANCERS and 
Ramon de los Reyes Spanish Dance Theatre 
perform at 6:30 p.m.; Sukanya and Black Jokers 
Morris and Sword at 8 p.m.; and Sukanya, Danny 
Sloan Dance Company, and Boston Dance Project 
at 9:30 p.m. All at New England Life Hall, 225 
Clarendon St. 


FAMILY AND CHILDREN 
ART OF BLACK DANCE AND MUSIC per- 
forms at 1:30 and 2:30 p.m. at Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave. 
BACK BAY BRASS QUINTET performs works 
by Bach, Gabrieli, and Mozart at 2:15 and 3:30 p.m. 
at First Baptist Church, 110 Comm. Ave. 
BOSTON LYRIC OPERA COMPANY performs 
Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel at 2:15 and 3:45 
p.m. at Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 88 
Tremont St. 
CONCERT DANCE COMPANY hosts “All Feet 
Can Dance!” at 2 p.m. at Boston YWCA, 140 
Clarendon St. 
DOLLEE & DEBBIE perform “Mime Music” at 3 
and 4:15 p.m. at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 138 Tremont 
St. 
POET DAVID McCORD reads from his works at 
2 and 3:15 p.m. at Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm. Ave. 
EARL MILLER explains the organ at 1:30 and 2:30 
p.m. at Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury St. 
MURPH juggles at 3:30 and 4:30 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave. 
MYSTIC PAPER BEASTS perform The Zeus 
Story at 2 and 3:15 p.m. at Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq. 
NEW ENGLAND NEW VAUDEVILLE REVUE 
juggles and tells jokes at 1, 2:30, and 4 p.m. at the 
Opera House, 539 Tremont St. 
STORYTELLER SUMNER McCLAIN performs 
at 2:15 p.m., West of the Moon Storytellers at 3:15 
p-m., and Jackson Gillman at 4:15 p.m. at First 
and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St. 
SIDEWALK SAM draws from 2 to 4 p.m. near the 
Copley MBTA station, inbound. 
SUKANYA performs Indian dances and stories at 
3:15 p.m. at Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon St. 
JERRY VOCSKO tells tales and casts spells from 
2 to 5 p.m. at 1 Exeter Plaza. 


FILM/VIDEO 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION pre- 
sents 16mm works by local filmmakers at 6:30, 8, 
and 9:30 p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave. 

SARAH GEITZ presents “Songs in the Language 
of Information” after dark at Boston Architectural 
Center, 320 Newbury St. 


FIREWORKS 
PYROTECHNOLOGY, INC,, OF BOSTON pre- 
sents fireworks at 11:50 p.m. at Waterfront Park. 


MARTIAL ARTS 
CHINESE WUSHU RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
performs Tai Chi at 7 and 8 p.m. at Don Bosco 
Technical High School, 300 Tremont St. 
YAO LI'S KUNG FU ACADEMY demonstrates 
classical kung fu at 9 and 10:15 p.m. at Don Bosco 
Technical High School, 300 Tremont St. 


MIME 
VLADISLAV TENENBAUM and Mirage Mime 
Theatre perform from 6:45 to 7:30 p.m. and from 8 
to 8:45 p.m. and Beau Jest Moving Theatre and 
Studebaker Movement Theater Company perform 
from 9:15 to 10 p.m. and from 10:30 to 11:15 p.m. at 
Suffolk University Auditorium, 41 Temple St. 


MUSIC, CLASSICAL 
ORGANIST FREDERICK JODRY performs at 8 
p-m., Barry Turley (with percussionist John 
Grimes) at 9 p.m., and James David Christie at 10 
p.m. at King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont St. 

APPLE HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS perform 
works by Mozart, Brahms, and Dvofak at 9:30 p.m. 
at Old South Meeting House, 645 Boylston St. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE, with soloists 
Christopher Krueger and Marilyn Boenau, per- 
forms works by Bach and Telemann at 8:45 and 
10:15 p.m. at Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St. 
BOSTON MUSICA VIVA, with soloists Randal 
Hodgkinson and Janice Felty, performs works by 
Huggler and Zwilich at 7 and 8 p.m. at First and 
Second Church, 66 Marlborough St. 
BOSTON PHILHARMONIC and Chorus Pro 
Musica perform Beethoven's Symphony No. 9 at 7 
p.m. at the Wang Center, 270 Tremont St. Tickets 
$6. 
CANTATA SINGERS perform Mozart's Re- 
quiem Mass at 7:30 p.m. and 9 p.m. at Trinity 
Church, Copley Sq. Tickets $6 for 7:30 p.m 
nce 
CHAMBER SOLOISTS OF FIRST AND SEC- 
OND CHURCH perform highlights of |. Strauss’s 
Die Fledermaus at 9:15 and 10:15 p.m. at First and 
Second Church, 66 Marlborough St. 





THIS YEAR’S 





FIRST NIGHT 


PIANIST MARIA CLODES JAGUARIBE per- 
forms R. Schumann’s Fantasia at 7 p.m. and 
Camaval at 8 p.m. at First Baptist Church, 110 
Comm. Ave. 

DUNSTABLE SINGERS perform works by Byrd, 
Dowland, Clemens non Pappa, di Laso, Nielsen, 
and Wert at Old South Church, 645 Boylston St. 
JOHN OLIVER CHORALE AND ORCHESTRA 
perform Britten's The Burning Fiery Furnace at 
8:15 and 10 p.m. at Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont 
St. Tickets $6 for 8:15 p.m. performance, 
ORGANIST BRIAN JONES performs works by 
Bach, Rossini, Messiaen, and Widor at 10:15 p.m 
at Trinity Church, Copley Sq. 

VIOLINIST CAROL LIBERMAN and 
harpsichordist Mark Kroll perform works by 
Piston and Handel at 7:30 p.m., works by Bach at 
8:30 p.m., and works by Ligeti, Kreisler, and Piston 
at 9:30 p.m. at the Paulist Center, 5 Park St. 
MELISANDE TRIO performs works by Ravel, 
Ropartz, and Schmitt at 9:15 and 10:30 p.m. at First 
Baptist Church, 110 Comm. Ave. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
performs works by Arensky, Bartok, Mozart, and 


Purcell/Britten at 8:30 and 10 p.m. at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 138 Tremont St. 

ORGANIST THOMAS RICHER performs works 
by Franck, Langlais, Messiaen, and Walther at 7 
and 9 p.m. at First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Christian Science Center 
SINDELAR-SCHILLING DUO performs works 
by Giulani, Godard, Handel, and Ibert at 9 and 10 
p.m. at First Lutheran Church, 299 Berkeley St. 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL CHOIR AND OR- 
CHESTRA perform works by Vaughan Williams 
at 7:30 p.m. at St. Paul's Cathedral, 138 Tremont 
St. 

YALE RUSSIAN CHORUS performs marching, 
folk, and sacred songs at 9 and 10:15 p.m. at Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston St. 

YOUTH PRO MUSICA performs works by Van 
Slyck and Fischer at 7 p.m. at Old South Church, 


folk music at 6:30 p.m. at Faneuil Hall. 


MUSIC, JAZZ 
AARDVARK plays jazz at 9 and 10:15 p.m. at 


Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury St 
COUNTERPARTS plays standard and original 
jazz at 6:15 and 7:30 p.m. at Church of the 
Covenant, 67 Newbury St 

EL ECO plays salsa and jazz at 6:30 and 7:45 p.m. 
at Arlington St. Church, Arlington and Boylston 
Sts. 

GENSO plays contemporary jazz at 6:15 and 7:30 
p.m. at Emmanue! Church, 15 Newbury St 
KLEZMER CONSERVATORY BAND plays 
klezmer music at 845, %45, and 10:45 p.m. at 


Faneuil Hall 

MUSIC, FOLK 
JOHN FLEAGLE performs medieval songs at 7 
and 8 p.m. at First Lutheran Church, 299 Berkeley 
St. 
JON GAILMOR sings folk songs at 7:15, 8:15, and 
9:15 p.m. at UMass/Boston, 250 Stuart St 
DAVID GILDEN plays West African music at 7, 
8, 9, and 10 p.m. at Salvation Army Chapel, 147 
Berkeley St 
LIBANA performs women’s Eastern European 
and Middle Eastern choral music at 8:30 and 10-30 
p.m. at Old West Church, 131 Cambridge St. 


NORTHERN HARMONY sings American music 
at 7:30 and %30 p.m. at Old West Church, 131 
Cambridge St. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS performs bluegrass at 8:45, 
$45, and 1645 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 
St. 
SILVER STARS STEEL ORCHESTRA plays 
Trinidadian calypso at 815, 9:15, and 10:15 p.m. at 
City Hall Lobby, City Hall Plaza 
SONGS OF SOUTH AMERICA plays Latin 
American music at 9:15 and 10:30 p.m. at 
Arlington St. Church, Arlington and Boylston Sts 
WIND AND THUNDER plays ethnic jazz at 8:15 
%:15, and 10:15 p.m. at Church of All Nations, 333 
Tremont St 


POETRY 
“AN ANTHOLOGY OF POETS” reading at 7.15 
8:15, and 9:15 p.m. at Boston Architectural Center 
320 Newbury St 


PROCESSION 
The participatory procession begins at 5:30 p.m 
and runs from the Prudential Center to Boston 
Common 


STORYTELLING 
JACKSON GILLMAN tells stories at 6:15 p.m 
Susan Klein and Doug Lipman at 7:30 p.m 
Sharon Kennedy and Melissa Silva at 845 p.m 
and Doug Lipman and Sara Ransom at 10 p.m. at 
First and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St 


THEATER 
NATIONAL MARIONETTE THEATRE per- 
forms at 7, 8, and 9 at Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq 
PING CHONG AND THE Fijl COMPANY 
perform A.M./A.M. — the Articulated Man at 7:45 
and 9.30 p.m. at Boston Shakespeare Company 
Theatre, 52 St. Botolph St. Tickets $6 for 7:45 p.m 
pertormance 
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Gore Tex® Parka 


Waterproof and windproof but 
lets your body breathe. You stay 
warm, dry and comfortable. 
Factory sealed seams. Nylon 
lined. 1st quality for men and 
women. Originally $140 





Winter Boots 


‘37 





sean” 
Sorel? Canadian 


Extra warm waterproof boots 
from one of Canada’s premier 
manufacturers of cold weather 
boots. Available in men’s and 
women's sizes and many styles 
at great savings. Prices start at 


Quallofi™ Parka 


1st quality waist-length 
functional and attractive Gore- 
Tex™ parka. Windproof, 
waterproof, breathable, warm, 
and easy to move in. 
Originally $130 


$ 79% 


a3 : 
Ski Lion™ Ski Bib 
1st quality water repeliant nylon 
shell bib is 100% polyester filled. 
Has snow cuff. Assorted sizes 
and colors for men and women. 
Originally $44.95 


*29* 


Nine ways to save 
your Christmas list 


, \ 











A classic wind resistant and 
water repelient 60/40 parka. 


Wool tartan lined for warmth and 


comfort. 1st quality for men and 
women. Originally $90 


$ 59° 
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American made leather boot is 
waterproof and Thinsulate™ 
insulated to keep you dry and 
warm. 1st quality 8” high boot 
has heavy duty lug sole. #2362 


Acorn Slipper 
Socks 


Leather soles with ragg sock 
uppers. Assorted colors. 
Originally $17.95 


$4495 


Fox River Ragg 
Double Mittens 


Double layer mitts keep your 
hands extra warm. 
Originally $13.50 


a 


Tarramar Ragg 
Wool Sweater 


Very handsome and 
comfortable. Originally $37.94 


$46° 










Originally $90 


$ 59° 























Hi lton’ 
TENT CITY 


272 Friend Street. Just across from the Boston 
Garden and North Station MBTA. 227-9242 
Holiday hours Monday - Friday 9 - 9, 

Saturday 9 - 6, Sunday 12 - 5 




































New Years Eve 1986} CHAMPAGNE © DANCING © FAVOURS ¢ BUFFET e 
THE COUNTDOWN 


the city of Boston...) KISS-108 & V-66 TEAM UP TO 
...othe place to be BRING THIS SPECTACULAR EVENT 
TO THOSE UNFORTUNATE WHO 


CANNOT GET A TICKET 
Black Tie Optional | $30.00 PP ADVANCE TICKETS AVAILABLE NOW! 


@METRO Fy 


15 LANSDOWNE ST. 262-2424 

















The reasons to advertise 
in the Phoenix personal 
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BR 40;,50;respor néés‘of more from a epee ad! 
4 SE? The § ie Phoenix i for this success is the fact that more si ngle p yf 
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Pos /o peoplewho see your personal ad are the kind of sa « who i 
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So if you’re thinking of placing a personal ad, why mess around? 


Sy, Place it in the Boston Phoenix new_Personals. 
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The next frontier: 


Peace 


This booklet challenges the inevitability ~— 
of conflict. It shows how peace can be waged - 
~ and won in individual lives. In your life. 

Read Waging peace: the spiritual basis. 
It asks you to consider peace and your role 
in it from a new perspec- 
tive. A perspective that 
includes all mankind. 

Explore the 
next frontier. Peace. 

This booklet is avail- Waging peace: 
able for sale at your the: spiritual basis 
local Christian Science 3 
Reading Room. 





2.25 


Six selected articles on the naturalness of 
peace. Introduction by Earl Foell, Editor-in- 
Chief of The Christian Science Monitor. 
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- “delivered price. Plus, we offer a free 





HOLIDAY 


Wood Stove Sale. 


ends December 31 


Consolidated 


Dutchwest gives 
you 15% off all 
stoves plus a 
free Catalytic 
Combustor. 


Our complete line of wood & coal 
stoves and fireplace inserts is available 
for pickup at our Plymouth 
showroom for 15% off the mail-order 


catalytic combustor ($80 value) with 
every stove purchased during our sale:! 





solidated Dutchwest wood & coal stove. 
All of our stoves have been carefully 
engineered to give you all the benefits of 
a well-designed stove: high heating 
capacity, high efficiency, and safe opera- 
tion. Featured in Yankee, New Shelter, 
Country Living, and Popular Science, our 
sophisticated stoves are built to keep you 
warm for decades. Standard features on 
our popular convection models include: 


Free Corning 
Catalytic Combustor 


Catalytic combustion, the most signifi- 
cant advance in wood-burning 
technology since the airtight stove, can 
increase heating efficiency by 50%, while 
reducing creosote build-up and wood 
smoke pollution by up to 90%! It is a 
must for clean, safe wood-burning. 


Stay warm all winter with a Con- @ all cast-iron, airtight construction 
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| 15% off coupon !Send for FREE Stove 


! 
! This coupon is worth 15% off the mail-order delivered ; Catalogue! 


price of any Consolidated Dutchwest stove or fireplace | Before you purchase any stove, be sure to read our 
insert picked up at our Plymouth Showroom by | 68-page color catalogue. It comes complete with the 

. - = ; ey re 
| December 31, 1985. | “The Stove Buyer's Guide,” and our Installation Plan- 
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— — | ner. Call (617) 747-1963 or write today for your FREE 
| a, ee ee Pa Orr Psa 1 copy. We'll put it in the next day’s mail. 
j Small Convection S660 $561 $99 { ie 
Large Convection SSO0 $680 $120 wit 
Xtra Lg. Convection S990 $842 $148 
1 Adirondack SO00 $510 $90 | Address 
J Rocky Mtn Heater $630 $536 og | 
J Large Box Heater S490 $417 $73 | City 
Small Box Heater SISO $323 $57 
SA Fireplace Insert 5940 $799 $141 State Zip 


PO. Box 1019 
Dept. 5BP12 


| 
i 
YB Fireplace Insert $1,160 $986 $174 | e 
: ! idated 
Box 1019, Dept. 5BPI2 fa) 
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Plymouth, MA 02360 
(617) 747-1963 


(617)-747-1963 





Plymouth, MA 02360 4 








wood and coal burning 
catalytic combustion 

circulating and radiant heat 
front and side loading doors 
ashbin with slide-out drawer 
ceramic glass windows 

polished cook top 

internal temperature gauge 
screen for open hearth burning 
dual precision air controls 

solid brass trim 

You deserve the best. Fire up the New 


Year with a Consolidated Dutchwest 
wood & coal stove. 


Directions to our 
Plymouth showroom 


Take Route 3 (the Boston-Cape Cod 
highway) to Exit 7. Turn left at Cherry 
Street, left again into the Plymouth In- 
dustrial Park, and right at the bus station. 
We're the second building on the right, just 
1¥2 minutes from the exit ramp. Hours: 
Monday-Friday 9:00-6:00, Saturday 9:00-5:00, 
and Sunday 12:00-5:00. 
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4 A NIGHT IN THE UKRAINE 
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by Marta J. Baziuk 

We tend to assume that every family celebrates the season 
our way, but for millions of immigrants, Old World traditions . 
die hard. Many Ukrainian-Americans still serve a meatless 12- 
course meal on Christmas Eve and set an extra place in 
remembrance of relatives who have died. ‘‘Khyrstos 
Raddaryetsia.”’ 


SPRINGING IN THE NEW YEAR 

by Robert Nadeau 

And then there are the cultures that don’t even recognize 
Christmas — indeed loathe Christmas for its unrelenting 
presence year after year. Here’s how one man copes — by 
thinking ahead to Chinese New Year and planning a menu of 
sweet bows, spring rolls, and vegetable chips. 


AS DUCK WOULD HAVE IT 

by Ariel Swartley 

Tired of turkey and bread stuffing? There's always duck, 
exotically reminiscent of the sporting life and deliciously 
different from the traditional Christrnas fare. Here are two 
ways to cook up a festive platter featuring the bird. 


HOW SWEET IT IS 

by Susannah Garboden 

Go ahead, risk the raised eyebrows of your stuffy relatives. 
They may expect pumpkin pie again, but there’s no law that 
says you have to bake one. Consider the alternatives: 
chocolate steamed pudding or rice cream with cherries, Mont 
Blanc or Colombian flan with grapes. Need we say more? 


TOASTS OF CHRISTMAS PAST 

by Susan Biskeborn 

There's no time like the present to raise your glass in a holiday 
toast — spirits enhance the Christmas spirit. For those of you 
who don't have your own favorite festive brews, we offer one 
family’s time-honored recipes for the occasion. 


ORANGE AID 
by Billy Pope 


Although most fruits are out of season, the time is ripe for 





oranges from Florida, Texas, and California. Let us explain 
their virtues to you. 


18 BUBBLE OR NOTHING 
by Jan Nicholson 
Although the French have long dominated the industry 
California is now producing some excellent champagnes. So 
let's break open a few bottles and get really silly. Ready? All 
together now: “Ti-i-i-ny bubbles...” 


23 READ A COOK 
by Susannah Garboden 
Anybody can use a cookbook for Christmas. Good cooks 
collect them like philatelists collect stamps, and lousy cooks 
need all the help they can get. We found one of the good 
cooks to assess this year’s avalanche of new releases 


28 SHOPPING BASKETS 
by Missy Daniel 
A tisket. a tasket, a green and red basket — the best are filled 
with champagne, cheese. and chocolate. Specialty shops in 
Boston and New York have made your shopping life easier by 
stuffing baskets full of gourmet delicacies 


32 GLASS ACT 
by Lauren Merlin Walker 
At some point, we all need the proper equipment for 
entertaining. That means glassware. Here’‘s some first-glass 
advice. se 


34 CHEFS’ OEUVRES 
by Andrea E. Durham 
No one says you have to cook a five-course meal for the in- 
laws this year. Many families dine out for Christmas, and some 
restaurants go out of their way to create an atmosphere as 
cozy as your own kitchen. Here's a list of where to go in Boston 
for a little Christmas cheer. It needn't be a feast of burden 


38 HAVING AN AFFAIR 
by Robin Vaughan 
Holiday parties are great. from the guests’ point of view. but 
for the hosts they're usually somewhat less than a festive 
affair. Why spoil the season by suffering through your 
entertainment obligations? Have the party catered — by 
people who actually like to do that kind of thing 
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SPECIALTIES FROM THE LOMBARDY REGION 




















SCALLOPS MILANAISE 


Scallops sautéed in Extra Virgin Olive Oil with a 
light sauce of White Wine and Fresh Herbs. 


Suggested Wine: Lugana 





SPINACH GNOCCHI 


Hand formed Spinach and Cheese Pasta 
Dumplings are topped with a rich Tomato Ragu. 
Suggested Wine: Oltrepo Pavase 





VEAL LOIN PORCINI 


The Veal is slowly braised and topped with 
a sauce of Italian Porcini, finished with 
cream. Served with Risotto Milanaise 


Suggested Wine: Valtellina or Grumello 





ZABAGLIONE MOUSSE 


This classic dessert is chilled in a delicate 
and unique Mousse. 


Suggested Wine: Contratto Spumante 








WELCOME TO DOM’S 


About a decade ago, DOM'’S introduced 
Northern Italian food and fresh home- 
made pasta to Boston. Now that these 
innovations have become benchmarks of 
quality in local Italian restaurants, we are 
introducing a new aspect of Italian food, 
regional cooking representing each of the 
provinces of Italy. 

Selections from the region of Lombardy 
are shown on this dinner menu, with a 
suggested accompanying fine Italian wine 
for each course. Buon Appetito! 





SPECIAL OFFER: With the second entrée, 
a five dollar rebate is given upon the 
presentation of this ad. 

This offer expires on January 10, 1986. 





Reservations should be made now for New 
Year's Eve Dinner at DOM’S. 

Ask about our Special New Year's Eve 
Menu when you call. 
































130 Brighton Avenue, Aliston, 617-783-0094 


10 Bartlett Place, Boston, 617-523-9279 


238 Highland Avenue, Needham, 617-449-7790 
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Glasspainting of a Ukrainian folk scene: foreign sounds of childhood 






















A night in the Ukraine 


Old holidays in the new world 


by Marta J. Baziuk 


s a child, | knew I was fortunate beyond all 
A deserving: | had two Christmases. My family 

observed December 25 like most people | knew, 
but we celebrated again, with our cousins, on January 
6th, Ukrainian Christmas Eve. I'm sure my father taught 
me that some Ukrainians still go by the older Julian 
calendar rather than the Gregorian, but for me the entire 
evening was suffused in a mystery that needed no 
explanations. 

We would load the station wagon with gifts, and 
blankets and pillows for the trip back that night (never 
earlier than three in the morning), and head out of New 
Jersey for Astoria, Queens, where my father’s sister 
would be finishing preparations for Sviata Vechera, the 
Holy Supper. My mother acknowledged my father’s 
heritage on December 24 by serving a fish entree and 
borsch, but it was at my aunt’s that | experienced the 
traditional meatless and dairvless 12-course meal, 
symbolizing the 12 disciples at the Last Supper. 

After greeting our relatives, ‘“Khyrstos Raddayetsia’ 
(Christ is born — | remember practicing the salutation 
with my father all the way from New Jersey), it wouldn't 
be long before we moved to the dining room, the adults 
eager to break their all-day fast — but not until the 
children had run to the window to see whether the first 
star was out, the signal that supper could begin. We'd 
stand around the table, which was covered by a crisp, 
white cloth embroidered at the borders, a kolach as the 
centerpiece, three round, braided breads stacked on top 
of each other, and say the Our Father. Or rather; those 
among us who spoke Ukrainian would incant, and | 
would peek around the room from under my bent head, 
reminded by these foreign sounds that my father’s first 
language is not my own and that he spent his childhood 
Christmases in a very different fashion, far, far away. 

Though Christmas Eves at my aunt’s were mystical 
events for me, | imagine they were pale reprises for my 
father, who grew up on a farm in West Ukraine, where 
the 39 days before Christmas were a time of physical and 
spiritual preparation: the house was cleaned from top to 
bottom, piles of wood were stacked, and arguments 
were reconciled. Dancing was forbidden and no mar- 
riages were performed, a stricture to which Ukrainians 
in America still adhere. 

My father remembers saving some hay from the first 
harvest of summer, unsullied by rain and not vet 
bleached by the sun, to be strewn beneath the tablecloth 
on Christmas Eve as a symbol of the manger. His mother 
would throw straw under the table, and after dinner the 

children would search through it for hazlenuts, walnuts, 
and candies. Late in the day, his father would enter the 
house with the didukh, a sheaf of rye that symbolizes 
the presence of ancestors, and place it beneath the icon 
of Mary and the infant Jesus. The didukh has its roots in 
a pagan festival that celebrated the sun god when the 
days began once again to grow longer. Such harvest 
rituals were naturally incorporated when Ukraine 
became a Christian country in 988 AD. 

My aunt maintained the traditions less dependent on 
an agrarian lifestyle, as befitted a Christmas in Queens. 
She served cold kutia as the first course, though there are 
also warm-kutia and even kutia-last households. This 
most ritual of dishes, consisiting of boiled whole wheat 
with honey, poppy seed, and sometimes raisins and 


nuts, was not a favorite of mine. As one Ukrainian 


cookbook states, ‘Everyone must have at least a taste of 
this ritual dish,”” and I never had more than was my 
duty. Because animals shared their stable with the Holy 
Family, they are treated with deference on Christmas 
Eve, and my father remembers bringing some kutia to 
“the horses, sheep, lambkins, chickens, turkeys, angora 
rabbits, pigeons, and pet finches.” My cousins had to be 
content with tending their gerbil. 

Then came the meatless borsch with delectable 
oushkas, or little ears — tiny dumplings, like tortellini, 
served only at Christmas. There were always vereneky, 
known in Poland as perogies, filled with potato and 
sautéed onion, sauerkraut, or mushroom. Holubsti, 
stuffed cabbage, might have a rice filling with onions 
and tomato sauce, or a mushroom and buckwheat 
filling. Fish appeared on the table in a few forms: stuffed 
salmon, pickled herring, fish in aspic. 

In the old country, the meat and dairy fast continued 
until after Mass, whether the family attended Midnight 
Mass and sat down to baked goodies upon their return 
or went to church Christmas morning. At my aunt's, the 
adults would have coffee and a many-layered torte, of 
which, to my aunt’s annoyance, her all-American nieces 
and nephew, raised as we were on chocolate birthday 
cakes, would have no part. She once resolved to make 
one we'd like, but at the last second, she couldn't resist 
that shot of rum. I always loved her poppy seed bread 
though, the swirls of poppy filling sweet and smooth, 
the bread stigh py chewy yep er’ tm 

Mahy Ukraifiians to whdm I’ve spoken, my father 
included, more-than anything remember caroling with 
their friends:‘throughout the village, one member of the 
group carrying a large wooden star of Bethlehem, with a 
candle in its center. They would travel by horse and 
sleigh to neighboring villages, singing for family and 
friends, who would invite them in for cookies'and cakes. 
It was a simpler matter, then, when villagers all lived 
within walking distance of their church. Ukrainian- 
American youths today squeeze into cars, load their 
electrically lighted star, and.make the rounds of the 
Ukrainian homes scattered for miles. 

Ukrainians are determined to carry on their traditions, 
though not always. because the memories they hold are 
fond ones. For one Boston woman, Larissa Dijak, the 
traditions are all the more sacred because they were 
forbidden under the Stalin regime. Her parents lost their 
home in East Ukraine during collectivization and fled to 
the anonymity of the city, where no one would know 
that her grandfather had been an Orthodox priest or that 
her father had been branded a kulak. “I had to speak 
Russian in school, and | knew nothing of my religion 
because my parents, like all parents, wanted to protect 
my future.” Her family was part of a German roundup 
for forced labor, and it wasn’t until they were in a 
displaced-persons camp that her family was free to 
celebrate Christmas together. ‘Ukrainians here feel a 
responsibility to carry out the traditions,” she adds, 
“because Ukrainians in the Soviet Union cannot — are 
not allowed to.” 

As commited as many Ukrainian-Americans are to 
preserving their traditions, they are nonetheless grateful 
for any innovation that saves time in the preparation of 
the 12-course meal. Gloria y’Edynak, information officer 
for the Harvard University Ukrainian Studies Fund, 
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gives this advice to anyone who wants to attempt it: 
“Start extremely early and freeze. Many of the dishes, 
like borsch, actually taste better reheated.” For those 
(like me) who become dismayed at the thought of 
making their own dough for vereneky, she explains that 
you don’t need to resort to the Mrs. T’s Perogies in your 
frozen foods section; almost every Ukrainian church 
sells vereneky (among other Ukrainian dishes) after 
church each Sunday, made by the ladies of the parish. 
Gloria also admits that she’s not above relying on her 
favorite resource for baked goods: her mother. 

The Ukrainian Orthodox Church of St. Andrew, in 
Jamaica Plain, offers another option. For the past six 
years, it has held the traditional meal in the church hall, 
serving as many as 160 people. Larissa Dijak says this is 
“particularly nice for people without family, who can get 
very homesick this time of year, and also for the students 
who have to be back in Boston for school and would 
miss the tradition they grew up with.” 

Wherever Sviata Vechera is celebrated, Ukrainians 
light a candle in the window to welcome travelers to join 
them and set an extra place at the table for relatives who 
have died. For my father’s generation, the place setting 
served as a reminder of ‘those who gave their lives 
fighting for Ukrainian independence.” Today, the candle 
symbolizes the vigilance of Ukrainian-Americans, who 
continue to uphold the torch of tradition by setting a 
place for those in Ukraine who are not free themselves to 


celebrate. 
+. +. + 


Holubsti (meatless stuffed cabbage) 
Serves six 
For the filling: 

4 cups water; 

2 cups rice; 

1 teaspoon salt; 

3 large chopped onions; 

good, fresh cooking oil. 

Bring water to a boil. Mix in rice and salt and return to 
boil. Turn heat down to simmer, cover pot, and cook for 
20 minutes. Meanwhile, saute onions in oil until tender. 
Mix onions into the cooked rice. Season with pepper and 
salt to taste. Let cool. 


For the Holubsti: 

Remove the core and torn leaves from a medium-sized 
cabbage and save to top the casserole of holubsti. Using 
a large pot, bring to a boil 1 teaspoon of salt in 3/4 potful 
of water. Parboil cabbage about 5 minutes. Remove from 
cooking water and loosen leaves, placing them in a 
covered bow! to retain the heat and further soften leaves. 
(Do not leave cabbage in the cooking water as the leaves 
will overcook and tear easily.) Let cabbage cool, then 
pare any thick ribs to the same thickness as the rest of 
the leaves. 

Place a cabbage leaf inthe palm of your left hand and 
place a heaping tablespoon of filling close to the core- 
end. Roll firmly, tuck in the sides by poking in the leaf 
ends with your thumb. Place close together in a heavy 
roaster or casserole, cover the top with the washed, 
reserved leaves. (If you're not using the mushroom sauce 
recipe that appears below, heat one can of tomatoes, 
mashed, with one can of water and pour this over 
holubsti.) Cover tightly and bake at 350 for 142 hours. 
Test for doneness by poking a fork into cabbage; if 
tender, they are done. 


Pidpenky (mushroom) gravy 

Delicious with vereneky or holubsti, or alone as a 
vegetable. 

1 pint fresh mushrooms; 

2¥%2 cups water; 

6 tablespoons oil; 

salt and pepper to taste; 

1 onion, sliced; 

3 tablespoons flour. 

Wash mushrooms, cut into slices, and boil in water 
until cooked. Do not drain. Saute onion in 2 tablespoons 
of oil, mix mushrooms and liquid with the sauteed 
onions, and add salt and pepper to taste. Brown flour in 
a heavy skillet, stirring constantly to avoid scorching. 
Add 4 tablespoons of oil when the flour is a medium- to 
dark-tan color and cook for a few minutes until smooth. 
Gradually pour the liquid from the mushroom mixture 
into the flour-oil mixture. Continue stirring and cooking 
as you add more of the mushroom liquid, until all is 
added. Gently simmer until the gravy is the desired 
thickness. Adjust seasoning or add more liquid if 
needed. (Butter can be used instead of oil.) 


Khrustyky 

4 eggs; 

2 tablespoons sugar; 

2 tablespoons sweet cream or evaporated milk; 

1 teaspoon brandy; 

1 teaspoon baking soda; 

1 tablespoon rum; 

3¥2 to 4 cups flour. 

Beat eggs until very light. Add all the remaining 
ingredients, beating after each addition (the rum pre- 
vents the khrustyky from absorbing too much oil), end- 
ing with the flour. Knead well. 

Roll the dough very thin. Cut into strips, then 
diamond shapes, and cut a slit in the middle between 
the two opposite points. Push the two ends all the way 
through the slit, pulling until the points have come full 
circle and are once again in the same place. Fry the 
khrustyky in hot oil (375 degrees), just until golden (just 
a few seconds). Drain on absorbent paper and sprinkle 
with confectioners’ sugar if desired, when cool. Handle 
the khrustvky carefully, as they are fragile. Store in a 
tin or box with waxed paper between layers. Oo 
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“Preparing pasta is our specialty 
but it’s only the beginning. . . 
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We're moving. We needed more room for our 
growing selection of products — fresh homemade 
pasta, tortellini, ravioli, homemade sauces, fine 
cheeses, deli meats, delicate oils, unusual vinegars, 
imported canned goods, nuts and dried fruits, 
sandwiches and salads, chocolates, & coffee beans. 


We’ve been celebrating with a week-long sale of 
20% off all fettucini & tortellini, coffee beans, and 
cheeses. And the response has been fantastic. So 
... We’ve decided to extend our sale through 


- Thursday, December 15. 


20% OFF ALL PASTA, CHEESE, & 


COFFEE BEANS NOW THROUGH 


DECEMBER I5 





VIA LAGO PASTA 


218 MASS. AVE., ARLINGTON 643-6644 
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ot all Jews hate Christmas, and 
N not all Christmas-haters are 

Jews, but it helps. I have despised 
Christmas ever since I felt singled out by 
public-school religious pageants, and 
have wondered why the Supreme Court 
can’t get past the innocuous “Lord's 
Prayer” and do something about repara- 
tions for those of us who refused to make 


a coat-hanger halo for “The Littlest 
Angel.” 
Even as a grown-up, I've felt op- 


pressed by the obligatory Christmas food 
stories, and refused to write them Attera 
few shots at some equal-time Channukah 
food stories, I’ve been refusing o write 
those, too. There are only so many ways 
to fry grated-potato pancakes ind they 
all depress me. 

Only at the Phoenix has an editor 
solved my problem. By suggesting a 
story on New Year's food, and extending 
the season to include Chinese New Year 
(February 9, 1986), the Phoenix has 
opened up a new world of culinary 
delights. Tired of fruitcakes? Tired of 
latkes? Hold on to your halos, because 
the good news is that spring rolls are a 
tradition for Chinese New Year. In other 
vords, they're going to let us eat spring 
rolls for Christmas! 

Well, strictly speaking, we ought to 
wait for the beginning of the Year of the 
Tiger, in February. But who’s going to 
know? We'll be hungry again by Febru- 
ary 9, and then we'll eat more spring 
rolls. 

Chinese New Year is an_ eclectic 
holiday, and its tood traditions are wide 
and inclusive. The most important func- 
tion is a gathering of the clan (read: 
serious feasting), followed by a round of 
visits with triends (read: exchanging gifts 


of food:. New Year serves as a universal 
birthday for Chinese children and as a 
cvcle marker for adults. China’s ancient 
religions decree that fancy dishes be 


made tor ancestral spirits, which are then 
eaten by their living descendants. And 
somehow or other, Chinese New Year is 
officially the first day of spring (spring 
rolls!) 

Traditional foods make up a long and 


savory list. For the round of visits and 


PHOTOS BY ILENE PERLMAN 


Springing in 
the New Year 


An un-Christmasy celebration 








by Robert Nadeau 








visitors, we'll need baskets and baskets 
of dim sum and sweet cakes. To assure a 
sweet year, we'll need more sweet 
dumplings: and a number of sweet 
soups. These are customary from the 
time of the ascension of the kitchen god, 
Chang Rung, in mid-January, through 
the Lantern Festival in late February, the 
first full moon and semi-official end of 
New Year. We're talking at least two 
weeks of dim sum here, not to mention a 
few test dumplings that might be eaten 
during the marathon sessions of making 
dim sum for the weeks ahead. Dim sum 
freeze well, and you can buy many of 
them in the five bakeries in Boston’s 
Chinatown. Chinese-American families 
who don’t have the time (or enough 
relatives) to make their own are probably 
buying a good supply now themselves. 
The sacred color symbolic of good luck 
in China is scarlet-orange, which runs 
down the spectrum into gold, which is 
also lucky. Round foods that resemble 
coins are lucky, and so are rectangular 
foods that resemble ingots. Green foods 
symbolize spring, and nuts and seeds 
symbolize fertility and increase. That lets 
in a lot of symbolic foods, and the rules 
are interpreted liberally; clams are sup- 
posed to look like ancient Chinese 
money, for example. So among the 
things you'll want to be eating are: 
tangerines, oranges, buns made to look 
like peaches, broccoli, beans, scallion 
pancakes, sesame-seed cookies, any 
round buns and cookies, clams, mussels, 
meatballs, mushrooms, fishballs, 
grapefruit, round dumplings, rolled 
dumplings, red dates (jujubes), cherries, 
red-cooked chickens, red-bean 
doughnuts, fried slices of puddings, eggs 
and egg dishes, round rice puddings and 
custards, carrots, yams, scallions, soups 
with greens, pastries with walnuts and 
peanuts and almonds, and lots more. 
Since this is a Buddhist holiday, 
vegetarian dishes are important. Depend- 
ing on how religious a family may be, 
observance may vary from eating no 
flesh at all on New Year's day (often 
complicated by older rules against light- 
ing fires, handling knives, and saying 
harsh words) and an all-male vegetarian 
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Cambridge, MA 02138 491-2224 


Give a gourmet gift basket for the holidays. The 
perfect present for employees, friends, family, or that 


special loved one. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT — This delightful array includes three 
varieties of cheese, loaves of homemade bread. assorded fine fresh 
fruits, (i.e. kiwis, raspberries, strawberries,) seclection of cookies 
and brownies, imported crackers, and assorted nuts........... $25.00. 


FOODWORKS FINALE — We'll create the setting and mood, 
you just bring your appetite. The FINALE has everything from 
appetizer to dessert. Start with fresh pate, cheeses and.dips. Sip 
the fine wine or quality champagne before you start the entree of 
your choice. Assorted homemade desserts accompany the meal, 
put don't forget the sliced fruit and nuts. Finally, treat yourself to 
the box of vanilla, strawberry, and coffee ice cream chocolates, a 
© teMpt YOUF SWEET TODEM............ccrcseessvcessssasonscces $95.00 


Sure del 


Each basket is complete with condiments, napkins, glasses, 


flowers and of course a server. 


Send your check or money order to: 
Foodworks, 222 Third St., Cambridge, MA * 02142 
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Send To: 
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Address 
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Telephone 


From: Name 





Address 





State... i ‘Zip 








Telephone 
Title: 
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1. Food For Thought $25.00 
2. Foodworks Finale $95.00 
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PT NDIA PQUAELTY 


by om (RESTAGRANT “* 





Kenmore Square, Boston 
Fine Authentic Indian Cuisine 


the \ood provides all the reassurance 
needed. This is : restaurant with 2 menu 





that’s familiar but well executed; excellent 
$ppes ivers, reliable er, and typical 
at 

ad duality was « eisnandiin 
— Robert Nadeau 
Boston Phoenix 


Excellent full course junch served 
Mon.-Sat 17 a 
iunch prices trom $3.25 to $4.75 


Now dinners 
ona eens 


Qu dinner served everyday, 
~ 5-10:30 p.m. . 
Dinner prices from $4,50 to $7.95 
+ bey etre agy land 
ry Kenmore Square, Boston 


267-4499 = 
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“Boston's Best 
Pu-Pu Platter”’ 
AMPLE FREE Boston Magazine 
PARKING 
ALL ALSO ENJOY OUR TWO NEW LOUNGES 
LOCATIONS IN WORCESTER 
The Beachcomber 
for the best 
in Polynesian 
}'\ CAMBRIDGE TULIPS a4 
ve 149 Alewife Brook Pkwy for/the best in evening 
7 491-5377 dancing and fun 
BOSTON 11€. CENTRAL ST 
390 Comm. Centrum exit 16 off 290 
l\ 792-1124 
(tormerty Vale's) 
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| : 
i WINE BAR 
{ 
a 
A Fine 
(~) Italian 
i] and 
American 
I Cuisine 
served ina 


contemporary setting. 


“ ' 566-3469 





Reservations. accepted 
1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline, MA 
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dinner on New Year's eve, to a token 
vegetarian dish for the whole family. 

On the other hand, fresh whole fish is 
another symbol of increase, and whole 
pigs, ducks, and chickens would often be 
roasted and offered to the ancestors. 
Many Chinese peasants slaughtered a 
pig for New Year, even if that was the 
only time all year they could afford it. So, 
various sausages are traditional, and so 
are conspicuous feast dishes like shark's 
fin and bird’s-nest soup. Obvious winter- 
storage vegetables like turnips, dried 
mushrooms, cabbage, and radishes also 
figure in many dishes. (Looks like I'll 
have no problem writing this article for 
many Christmases to come.) 

Just to get started, I suggest three 
recipes for fried food in the spirit of 
Chinese New Year. If you want a more 
balanced meal, buy some frozen dim sum 
in Chinatown and steam them. Peking 
Ravioli are the traditional New Year's 
dumpling of northern China. In the 
south, peanut and sesame triangles are 
king. You should find both without a 
problem. My recipes are for a traditional 
sweet bow, a nontraditional spring roll, 
and a totally off-the-wall basket of 
vegetable chips that remains true to the 
spirit of Chinese New Year and the 
American junk food tradition at the same 
time. Gong Hai. Fat Choy! And go get 
‘em, tigers. 


Sweet Fried Bows 

egg-roll skins; 

corn oil an inch deep; 

powdered sugar. 

This is an easy variation on the 
universal fried-dough stréet snack. As far 
as I can tell, fried food was invented by 
the Chinese, traded West via the Arabs 
and the Jews, then disseminated around 
the world through Spain and Portugal, 
taking forms as diverse as Navaho fry 
bread and Japanese tempura. Although 
there are various recipes for dough, there 
is absolutely nothing wrong with using 
supermarket egg-roll skins. 

Cut each one into eight rectangles. Cut 
three slits lengthwise in each rectangle. 
Pick up the would-be bow, and pull one 
end through the middle slit. Plop it into 














































































hot oil and it will immediately crisp and 
puff up. Let it color slightly — by the 
time it browns and stops bubbling it is 
overdone. Drain on newspaper, and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. Granu- 
lated sugar works almost as well. If you 
put cinnamon in your sugar, you will get 
the taste of Mexican bunuelos. You can 
also leave two skins stuck together, and 
proceed as above, for a more substantial 
bow. 


Quick Spring Rolls 

egg-roll skins; 

2 slices of firm tofu; 

bunch of scallions; 

small daikon radish or 2 small 
turnips; 

hoisin sauce; 

1 large leat of cabbage; 

1 dozen mushrooms; 

2 cups corn oil for deep frying. 

Most spring-roll recipes require you to 
stir-fry the filling, then cool it overnight. 
By shredding the ingredients and keep- 
ing the spring rolls thin, about three 
fingers in diameter, you can skip the 
precooking and cooling and get a 
crunchier snack. You can make about 10 
spring rolls from the above recipe in 15 
minutes. This is so sinfully quick and 
easy that you will want to experiment 
with all kinds of fillings. And almost 
everything works. Just for starters, you 


New Year's traditions at the Imperial Tea Room: Why wait? 





could omit almost any of the ingredients 
above, substitute anything of a similar 
texture, or add almost anything you could 
think of, but remember that meats or 
eggs should be precooked. (My next book: 
The 365-Day Spring Roll Diet Calendar.) 

Cut the tofu into pencil-diameter 
lengths. Shred the whites of the scallions. 
Cut the scallion greens, radish or turnip, 
and cabbage (minus the thick vein) into 
pieces the size of wooden matchsticks. 
Mince the mushrooms. 

Ignoring the directions on the egg-roll- 
skin package, lay out a stick or two of 
tofu catty-corner, as though cutting off 
the corner nearest you. Butter a line of 
hoisin sauce next to it, and sprinkle on 
mushrooms. Then lay on a few shreds 
each of radish or turnip, and cabbage. 
Then lay on twice as much scallion. Roll 
from the corner. When you get to the 
middle of the sheet, tuck over the ends. 
Keep rolling, and seal down the final 
corner with water. If you use two skins 
tucked together, your final spring roll 
will be less crunchy, but also less greasy, 
as it will be better sealed. 

For the best spring rolls, deep fry in 
small batches and in very hot oil. You can 
use shallow oil, and turn the rolls, but 
they will pick up more grease that way. 
This is one fry job that goes better in a 
chicken frier or a deep saucepan than ina 
wok. Drain on newspaper, and cut into 


, Substitutions are 


pieces as you serve. Because of the 
hoisin, you don’t need a dipping sauce. 

This is so easy, you will be doing it for 
guests long before February 9. How 
easily the lunar spring melts into the 
New England solar winter. 


Mixed Fried Round Chips 

1 big ugly carrot; 

1 large parsnip; 

1 daikon or turnip; 

1 fresh sweet potato; 

1 small butternut squash; 

corn oil for deep frying; 

salt. 

Have you all made potato chips? Some 
of you gourmets probably made soufflé 
potatoes and they didn’t puff up so you 
got potato chips. Well these are round, 
yellow chips with real taste in honor of 
Chinese new year 

Peel the vegetables and slice like 
salami. The only art involved is to slice 
them thin and evenly. A mail-order 
Feemster slicer is quite good at this — 
just mind your fingertips. Very large 
knives like Chinese cleavers slice more 
evenly than small knives. If you don't 
trust vourself, try for a consistent eighth 
of an inch. But | know you can get it 
down to a sixteenth. Fry in hot oil in a 
wok, drain, and salt. Try not to eat all of 
them while still standing at the stove 
numerous and 
savory. From a Chinese market, get and 
try various radishes, snake gourd, and, 
a delicious starch 


expecially, taro root, 

From a Latino grocery, get plantains (ripe 
black ones), the white vam called 
“batata,” and vucca (get the frozen, 


ready-to-eat yucca) 

Various seasoned salts, vinegar, tem 
pura sauce, and even the worst suburban 
dips go well with these fries, but plain 
salt reminds you to enjoy the subtle 
differences in flavor. At least, stick to 
Chinese beer. For more information, pick 
up my forthcoming paperback, Zen and 
the Art of Eating Potato Chips. 

Your mother shows up, you tell her the 
spring rolls are Chinese yule logs. My 
mother shows up, tell her the chips are 
latkes from the lost Chinese Jewish 
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Restaurant 
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33-37 Stuart Street « Boston « 338-8586 
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Garden and Faneuil Hall 
77 N. Washington Street 








For dining and dancing, hoof it on over to 
the Scotch. We're just steps from Boston 
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Steer by the stars. Beef on the roof 
Any way you slice it, you can’t find better steak or seafood in town 
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Surrender your Senses 


New Modern Cuisine 
presented in contemporary elegance. 


Fine Dining at its Best 





HE CENTURY. (AFL 


ISTROTHE QUI 


sisters Monday - Friday 11:30 - 2:30 
DINNER: Tuesday - Saturday 6:00 - 10:00 


Valet Parking Reservation Requested 


640 Washington St., Rt. 1A, Dedham 




















Our wine press, 


“This Rhode Island winery produces 


Boston 


Magazine 


the best wine from New 
England grapes.” 


“Sakonnet’s Vidal Blanc selected by 
sa im Pepin for his Christmas 


Bon Appétit 


“Sakonnet’s 1982 Chardonnay 


‘ve Dinner.” 


selected for November's 
Cuisine Courante.” 


SAKONNET. NEW ENGLAND'S 
CRITICALLY ACCLAIMED WINE. 


West Main Road, Litthe Compton, RI 02837 
(401) 635-4356 
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espite the fact that ducks are a 
D major Long Island industry, they 
remain an exotic bird to most 


. home cooks. Compared with the average 


chicken, ducks are bony and fatty, 
awkward to carve, 
awkward to eat gracefully with a knife 
and fork. Half a duck is usually too much 
for a single diner; a quarter makes for 
unequal distribution of plump breast and 
sinewy leg. Still, being fairly exotic, they 
also seem properly festive for a holiday 
meal, and a platter of duck with the 
bones already removed is the kind of 
present hearty eaters really appreciate. 
The following recipes — one classy, the 
other cozy — allow you to do the 
deboning when the meat is already 
cooked and therefore less tenacious. The 
serving plates look darn nice, too. 


Smoked duck-in-a-wok 
Serves eight as a first course 

Most of us probably know someone 
who once received a home smoker for 
Christmas, treated everyone to smoked 
fish for six months, then retired the 
device to the garage. Most of us have also 
acquired a wok at one time or another. If 
you have the second but not the first, it’s 
nice to know that, in between bouts of 
stir-fry madness, a wok can also serve as 
an indoor smoker. Chinese-inspired re- 
cipes for wok-smoked duck call for tea 
leaves, which give the bird a decidedly 
Oriental tang. This cross-cultural adapta- 
tion produces a delicate, country- 
flavored duck, homey enough to serve 
with grits or beans, versatile enough to 
be adapted to a variety of sauces. 

For best results, begin the duck- 
smoking process four or five days before 
you plan to serve it. You won't be slaving 
away all that time — the actual smoking 
part takes less than an hour — but the 
duck, somewhat like an adolescent, 
needs to do a lot of sitting around to 
develop its character. 

1 duck, 4 to 5 pounds 
(preferably bought fresh rather 
than frozen); 

1 tablespoon black 
peppercorns; 

1 tablespoon green 
peppercorns; 

3 tablespoons kosher salt; 

2 to 3 handfuls cherry or apple 
wood chips for smoking (sold in 
specialty food shops — often in 
the mesquite section); 

lots of aluminum foil. 

Day 1: Rinse the duck thoroughly, 
removing any obvious gobs of fat from 
the cavity. (Save the neck and giblets for 
soup). Place the salt and peppercorns in a 
cast-iron frying pan or wok and heat over 
a medium flame for about five minutes or 
until the salt turns light brown and the 
peppercorns begin to pop. Remove from 
heat and crush the spices a bit with a 
mortar or meat mallet. Rub the duck 
inside and out with the spice mixture, 
wrap well in aluminum foil, and refriger- 
ate for 24 hours. 

Day 2: Place a steamer plate or round 
cake rack in the wok, and add water to 
just below the level of the rack. Unwrap 
the duck, place on the rack, and cover 
with the wok lid. (Whatever steamer de- 
vice you use, make sure it permits the lid 
to cover the duck completely.) Steam 
over a medium flame for an hour and a 
half. Remove the duck and allow it to 


| cool. (Savéshe. liquid in the bottom ‘of. 
? the wok if you like: once the fat has 
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Christmas dinner without turkey 


by Ariel Swartley 
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been removed, it can form the basis of a 
peppery duck soup.) You can wrap the 
cooled duck in foil and refrigerate for a 
few hours if scheduling demands, but I 
would hesitate to wait another whole 
day before smoking. 

Smoking: Line the wok and lid with 
aluminum foil, allowing several inches of 
foil to extend beyond the edge of both 
the pan and the lid. (This will create a 
tight seal for the smoke and make the 
wok easier to clean.) Oil four chopsticks 
and lay them at right angles across the 
bottom of the wok to form a square grid. 
Discard the thickest and largest wood 
chips and soak the rest in water for 20 
minutes. When the chips are ready, turn 
the heat under the wok up to high and 
allow the pan to heat for two minutes. 
Spread the wet chips on the bottom of 
the wok, smoothing out the foil to make 
sure it remains in contact with the pan 
bottom. In a minute or two, when the 
chips begin to steam and turn fragrant, 


rest the duck on jgp of thegshopsticks, | 

__ push the cover doyigrily c afd 
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the smoke. Keep at on high for 15 





Jack the butcher with two Savenor birds: the duck stops here. 


minutes. Then turn the heat to a 
“; moderate level and smoke the duck for 

another five minutes. Turn off the heat 
.and leave,the wok alone. for another 30 

minutes. 

At this point you could remove the 
skin and eat the duck, but it takes on a 
richer, smokier flavor if you once again 
wrap it tightly in aluminum foil and 
refrigerate it for two, three, or even four 
days. 

To serve: Remove the skin, loosen the 
meat from the bones, and cut it into slices 
or chunks. Arrange on a plate with 
watercress or arrugala leaves. Serve with 
homemade mayonnaise (perhaps 
flavored with green peppercorns) or 
chutney. 


Braised duck in red cabbage 
Serves four or five 

Big families have no problem polishing 
off a turkey, but this recipe, from the 
actress Uta Hagen’s Love for Cooking: 
(Collier, 1976), makes a swell holiday 
dinner for a small gathering. With the 
dark red of the cabbage offset by some 





watercress .or parsley scattered around 
the platter, it even looks Christmasy. 

Hagen permits the substitution of the 
Gundelsheim brand of imported German 
red cabbage, providing you add two 
tablespoons of red wine to each jar. But if 
you want to start from scratch, here’s 
how. 

Red cabbage (can be made 1 or 2 days 
ahead); 

1 small head red cabbage; 

% cup vinegar, cider, or red 
wine; : 

% cup dry red wine; 

¥2 teaspoon salt; 

2 teaspoons sugar; 

2 strips bacon or 1 heaping 
tablespoon bacon fat; 

2 tablespoons butter; 

1 medium onion, chopped; 

2 tart apples, cored and sliced; 

% cup currant jelly. 

Peel off the cabbage’s wilted outer 
leaves. Cut the cabbage into quarters and 
remove the tough white core. Shred the 
cabbage as thinly as possible and soak in 
a bowl of cold water for an hour. Drain. 
Replace the water in the bowl with the 
vinegar, wine, salt, and sugar. Toss the 
cabbage with this mixture until the 
shreds are evenly coated. Reserve. In a 
large, heavy (non-aluminum) casserole, 
fry the bacon strips in the butter until 
crisp and remove. (Or melt the bacon fat 
with the butter.) Sauté the chopped 
onion in the fat for five minutes. Add the 
cabbage mixture, cover, and bring to a 
simmer over medium heat. Add the 
sliced apples and continue to simmer, 
covered, over very low heat for an hour 
and a half. If it begins to dry out, add a 
tablespoon of wine. Stir in the jelly when 
the cabbage has completed cooking. 


Braised duck 

Homemade red cabbage (as above) or 
3 jars imported cabbage, spiked with 6 
tablespoons dry red wine; 

1 5-to-6-pound duck; 

2 teaspoons kosher salt; 

% teaspoon fresh ground 
pepper; 

4 tablespoons oil or rendered 
duck fat; 

sprigs of watercress or parsley. 

Rinse and dry the duck and remove 
any obvious fat. Rub the cavity with the 
pepper and one teaspoon of salt. Prick 
the skin all over with a sharp fork. Heat 
the oil or duck fat in a large skillet and 
brown the duck evenly Greail’sides. (This 
will take about 15 minutes.) Sprinkle the 
duck with the remaining teaspoon of salt. 
Place the red cabbage in a large, heavy 
casserole and nestle the duck into it. 
Cover and simmer for an hour and a half 
to two hours. The bird is done when a 
drumstick moves gently in its socket. 
Remove the duck, letting its juices run 
back into the pot. With a sharp knife and 
fork, detach the duck meat from the 
bones and cut it quickly into chunks. 
Place in a slow oven to keep warm. 
Meanwhile, drain the red cabbage in a 
colander placed over a bowl, reserving 
the juice. Place the cabbage on a hot 
platter, surrounding the duck pieces. 
Return the juice, skimmed of as much fat 
as is possible in a short time, to the 
casserole and allow it to boil down a bit 
over high heat. Decorate the platter with 
watercress or parsley and spinkle a little 
Of the reduced juice over the duck and 
cabbage. Pass the rest in a separate 
pitcher. Serve with buttered noodles. O 
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The Eaglebrook Saloon where you'll always find 
friendly people, fantastic atmosphere, great 
entertainment, and the finest f east of the 
Rockies! 

Like our thick and juicy prime rib, fresh seafood, | 
and award-winning “Boot Hill Chili.” 


For lunch, dinner, Sunday brunch, or just plain 
fun, the Eaglebrook is open 7 days. 


Five minutes from Sullivan Stadium on Rt. 1-A 
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SZECHUAN RESTAURANT 


Moo Shu Style 
Moo Shu is a classic Mandarin cooking. These dishes contain meat, 


four pancakes to roll up the Moo Shu. 
5 : _ Tai Chan Chicken 5.50 
Diced chicken marinated with green pepper, celery, bamboo shoots, 
water chestnuts in spicy sauce. 
_ Szechuan Shredded Beef 5.95 
Shredded beef marinated with sherry wine, sauteed with carrots, celery, 
and bamboo shoots in spicy sauce. 
VEGETARIAN DELIGHT 4.95 
BROCCOLI WITH OYSTER SAUCE 4.25 
BAMBOO SHOOTS, BLACK MUSHROOMS & PEAPODS 4.75 


FREE EGG ROLL 


with any purchase of *20.00 


Delivery within 2 mile radius of restaurant 
1583 Commonwealth Ave., Brighton 
take out service — please call 


787-5030 
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CHINESE AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT 


CANTONESE CUISINE, MANDARIN 
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Serving a complete selection of exotic 
& standard cocktails 





Open daily 11:30 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sunday 12 noon - 1 a.m. 


PLEASE CALL US AT 
667-8866 








ENJOY OUR FOOD IN YOUR HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
303 BOSTON RD., BILLERICA, MA 






















































We invite you to dine in one of our four dining 
rooms. We are so close to Symphony Hall, 
you can almost hear the music! 

Lunch 11:30-3 p.m. 

Dinner 5-11 p.m. 

Sunday Dinner 12-11 p.m. 

Valet Poy After 8 
($5.00) 

CAFE AMALFI 
8-10 Westland Ave. Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL FUNCTION and LARGE GROUPS ACCOMMODATED 
RESERVATIONS RECOMMENDED 
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Serving full menu iy ie Brunch served 
until 1:30 a.m. NT Sundays. 
Serving drinks \’ 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
until 2:00 a.m. 









HUNTERS : 885 
SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL 
Prime Rib $9 95 Saturday Nights 


Dinner Beginning 5 p.m. 


NOW NEWLY 
EXPANDED 


(Seating Capacity 200) 
885 Boylston St. (opposite the “Pru”) 
Boston 262-5551 
































Stay alive — don’t drink and drive! 


LET FOOD CENTER LIQUORS TRIM YOUR 
TREE AND PUT SAVINGS IN YOUR STOCKINGS! 


Hours: 8:00 am-11:00 pm for your shopping convenience 
10 Harvard Square + Brookline Village + 566-0020 
We reserve the right to limit quantities. 
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ou know they'll all be disap- 
Y pointed if you just serve cheese. 


and fruit for dessert at Christmas 
dinner. Sure, The.combination gets a lot 
of lip service, but so does giving your 
nearest and dearest a big wrapped box 
that only contains a piece of paper with 
“I love you” written on it. Whole songs 
have been written about Christmas 
desserts. ‘Tis the season for the Big Guns. 


Chocolate steamed pudding 
Serves six to eight 

Steamed puddings, like those of plum 
or raisin, are traditional, but nowadays, 
since people get protein and fruit in their 
daily diets, puddings aren’t the thrill they 
used to be. This first recipe will put the 
romance back into the steamed-pudding 
department. 

3 ounces unsweetened 
chocolate; 

4 tablespoons butter; 

¥s cup sugar; 

2 eggs; 

¥2 cup milk; 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract; 

142 cups flour; 

1 tablespoon baking powder; 

¥2 teaspoon salt; 

butter and dry cocoa for 
preparing pan. 

If you have a double boiler you're in 
luck, because that’s by far the easiest way 
to cook this. Otherwise, you'll have to 
use either an authentic steamed-puddaimy 
mold or a bowl (at least two quarts) with 
greased aluminum foil over the top 
secured with string (rubber bands break 
when they get hot). If you're using a 
double boiler, just put the cover on and 
make sure the water doesn’t boil away. If 
you're steaming authentically, put the 
filled mold or bowl on a rack in a big pot 
with boiling water in the bottom and 
make sure that doesn’t boil dry. 

But first prepare the pan. Generously 
butter whatever you're using and then 
coat it with dry cocoa powder, just as 
you'd dust a cake pan with flour. Set it 
aside. 

In another double boiler, or in a pan 
over hot water, melt the chocolate and 
butter. Remove it from the heat and stir 
in the sugar, then add the eggs. Pour in 
the milk and vanilla and stir until it’s all 
one color; then add the dry ingredients, 
mixed together. Stir until the dry ingre- 
dients are incorporated, scrape the mix- 
ture into the prepared mold, set it over 
simmering water, and leave it alone for 
an hour. When that time’s up, check the 
water level and add more boiling water if 
necessary. If you're using a double boiler, 
fold a kitchen towel and quickly insert it 
between the pudding and the cover of 
the pan. This will absorb the steam and 
keep it from dripping back down onto 
the top of the pudding. Obviously, you 
should arrange things so that the corners 
of the towel don’t dangle onto the burner 
and catch fire. 

Steam the pudding for another hour, 
or until a cake tester stuck into the 
middle comes out clean. Remove the 
pudding from the water and let it cool for 
10 to 15 minutes, then turn it onto a 
serving plate. Cover it with a big bowl 
and put it in a safe place. 


For the pudding sauce 

1 cup butter; 

2 cups confectioner’s sugar; 

3 eggs, beaten; 

% teaspoon salt; 

2 teaspoons vanilla extract; 

1 cup heavy cream. 

You can do some of the work for this 
sauce ahead, but there'll be last-minute 
finishing, so get somebody else to clear 
the table. 

Cream the butter in the top of a double 
boiler (it’s best to use a portable electric 
mixer here). Gradually add the sugar. 
When the mixture is fluffy, beat in the 
eggs, then the salt. 

Just before serving, set the stuff over 
simmering water and beat it constantly 
for about five minutes, until it’s frothy. 
Remove it from the heat and beat in the 
vanilla. 

Now, in a separate bowl whip the 
cream until it’s stiff (it’s okay to use the 
same beaters as long as they're cool). 
Fold the two mixtures together and serve 
with the pudding. 

If there’s any sauce left over it will 
collapse and lose its looks, but it will still 
be delicious on ice cream or what have 
you. 


Rice cream with 
cherries 
Serves five to six 
This dessert is a delicious, subtle, and 
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‘A chocolate pudding gourmand: no. more pumpkin pie, thank you 


How sweet it is 
Five holiday desserts 


by Susannah Garboden 


beautiful ending to a meal. Take your 
mind off the yellow squares on the steam 
table of your high school cafeteria; this is 
something entirely different. 

’2 cup long-grain white 
rice; 

3 cups milk; 

Y2 cup sugar; 

2 teaspoon vanilla 
extract; 

1 cup heavy cream. 

Cover the rice with at least an inch of 
water in a heavy saucepan. Bring it to a 
boil, remove it from the heat, and drain it. 
Return the rice to the pan and add two 
cups of the milk. 

Cook the rice and milk over low heat, 
stirring it from time to time, until the rice 
is tender (fish out a grain and bite it). Add 
the third cup of milk and continue 
cooking until the mixture is as thick as 
pudding. This will take about 45 minutes 
altogether. Remove the rice from. the 
heat, stir in the sugar and vanilla, and 
cool. When it’s cool, put it in the 
refrigerator to chill. 


For the cherry sauce 

1 can sour red cherries in juice 
(not cherry-pie filling, not black 
cherries); 

“4 cup sugar; 

2 tablespoons cornstarch; 

1 teaspoon lemon juice; 

1 tablespoon kirsch. 

Drain the cherries, saving half a cup of 
the juice. Mix the sugar and cornstarch in 
a heavy saucepan, then add the reserved 
juice. Bring it to a boil, stirring constantly, 
and cook, still stirring, until it’s trans- 
lucent and slightly thickened. Remove 
the mixture from the heat and stir in the 
lemon juice, kirsch, and cherries. Cool. 

Just before serving dessert, whip the 
cup of heavy cream into soft peaks and 
fold it into the rice mixture. Spoon the 
rice into serving dishes (big wine goblets 
are pretty) and either top with the 
cherries or pass the sauce separately. 


Chocolate croque-en-bouche 
(sort of) 
Serves 12 
The traditional croque-en-bouche is a 


meuntain of cream puffs;laced :together 
with caramel. But it has three major 
drawbacks: it’s very hard to make, the 
caramel shards hurt your mouth, and it’s 
not chocolate. Here’s a recipe with none 
of these disadvantages. Although it may 
not be quite as impressive, or dramatic, it 
certainly tastes great. 

% cup butter; 

% teaspoon salt; 

¥2 cup water; 

¥2 cup flour; 

2 eggs; 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract. 

Preheat the oven to 400 degrees. 

Put the butter, salt, and water into a 
medium-sized heavy saucepan and bring 
it to a boil. Remove it from the heat, 
immediately dump in the flour, and beat 
it like crazy with a wooden spoon. It 
should leave the sides of the pan and 
incorporate itself into one lump within a 
minute. If you don’t think it’s going to, 
set the pan over low heat and beat it like 
crazy until it does. Off the heat, add one 
egg and beat until it’s smooth. Add the 
other egg and beat until it’s smooth 
again. Stop. Rub your arm and add the 
vanilla. 

Drop the dough in two-teaspoon 
lumps onto a cookie sheet (a pastry bag 
makes neater piles, but it doesn’t really 
matter). You should end up with at least 
15 lumps, but don’t worry if you have a 
few more. 

Bake for 30 to 40 minutes. A good clue 
to their being done is the disappearance 
of the puffs. And they should sound 
hollow when tapped gently. It’s better to 
cook them a few minutes too long than a 
few minutes too little. 

Cool them for 10 minutes on a rack, 
then cut a slice off the top of each and 
pull out any stringy stuff from inside 
with a fork. Save the tops. Let the puffs 
cool completely. 


For the filling 
6 ounces semisweet chocolate; 
2 cups medium cream; 
2 tablespoons coffee brandy. 

Heat the chocolate and cream in the 
top of a double boiler over simmering 
water, stirring constantly. When the 
mixture is smooth, remove it from the 
heat and stir in the brandy. Chill. 





For the frosting 

3 ounces unsweetened 
chocolate; 

142 cups confectioner’s sugar; 

3 tablespoons boiling water; 

3 egg yolks; 

4 tablespoons soft butter. 

Melt the chocolate in the top of a 
double boiler. Remove it from the heat 
and add the sugar and water, then the 
yolks, one at a time, beating well. Add 
the butter, one tablespoon at a time. Keep 
it over lukewarm water until you're 
ready to use it. 

Whip the cream mixture until it’s stiff 
— this will only take a minute. Fill the 
puffs. Put a layer of puffs in a bowl — 
about five — and plop globs of frosting 
on them. Add another layer, and so on. 
Taper them upward into a pyramid if you 
want. The frosting doesn’t really stick 
them together; the pile is just for effect. 


Colombian flan with grapes 
Serves 12 

Recently I discovered that you can 
make caramel for flan in a hot oven, 
saving yourself a lot of worry and messed 
up frying pans. It was a great day, let me 
tell you. 

This flan is a traditional Colombian 
dessert, a simple end to a meal. It’s a 
good dish when you know you won't 
have a lot of time for finishing touches. I 
see no reason why you _ couldn't 
substitute other fruits, but use fairly tart 
ones to cut the flan’s sweet richness. 

Y2 cup sugar; 

1 can sweetened condensed 
milk; 

% cup light cream; 

2 whole eggs; 

4 egg yolks; 

¥2 teaspoon vanilla extract. 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. 

Pour the sugar in the bottom of an 
eight-and-a-half-inch metal ring-mold 
(four-cup capacity): Put the mold in the 
hot oven until the sugar is completely 
melted (this usually takes about 40 
minutes but check often after 30). Take it 
out of the oven and, holding it carefully, 
quickly swirl the syrup around so it rolls 
up the outside edges a bit. Set it aside to 
cool for at least 10 minutes. Leave the 
oven on. 

Beat together the remaining ingre- 
dients and pour the mixture into the 
mold. Set it into a big pan and add watér 
to come at least halfway up the sideS“f 
the mold. Bake for one-and-a-quarter 
hours, or until a knife inserted into the 
custard comes out clean. Cool, then chill 
at least overnight. 

Just before serving, run a knife around 
the edges of the custard — inner edges 
too — and invert on a serving plate. 
When it doesn’t come out, dip the mold 
briefly into hot water and repeat. It'll 
come. Fill the center with red and green 
grapes; concentric circles are pretty. 
Serve in small portions; flan is very rich. 


Mont Blanc without tears 
Serves five to six 

Mont Blanc is one the the great 
desserts of the world, but it’s such a drag 
to peel all those chestnuts. I’m not sure 
who in France does all the hard labor for 
canned créme de marrons, but I'll bet a 
lot of francs change hands. For heaven’s 
sake, buy the stuff already puréed and 
save the whole chestnuts for roasting on 
an open fire. 

1 17%2-ounce can sweetened 
chestnut purée (créme de 
marrons); 

1 cup medium cream; 

2 tablespoons confectioner’s 
sugar; 

¥2 teaspoon vanilla extract; 

You'll need a ricer to make 
this. 

Chill the ricer, a small serving platter, 
and the purée for several hours or 
overnight. = 

Open the purée at one end, invert the 
can into the ricer, and then open the 
other end of the can. Gently push the 
purée through the ricer and out onto the 
platter by pressing your thumb against 
the loose metal top (like you’d open 
jellied cranberry sauce or Boston brown 
bread). Let it fall gently onto the platter 
so that it resembles brown spaghetti. 
Don’t touch it or you'll mash it flat. You 
can store it in the refrigerator for an hour 
if you need to. 

Just before serving dessert, whip the 
cream, sugar, and vanilla until soft peaks 
form. Carefully spoon it over the top of 
the purée to resemble snow on a 
mountain. Pass any extra cream sepa- 
rately. Serve this in small dishes. 0 
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AND CLASSICAL FRENCH CUISINE 
IN AN INTIMATE SETTING. 


Recommended by Robert Levy 
of the Boston Globe. 


Come and join us and bring your 
own wine - we also have on/off premise 
catering available. 

And frequent menu changes 
by our talented young chef. 

OPEN TUESDAY THRU SATURDAY EVENINGS 


5:30 - 7:00 T - TH 5:30 - 10:00 F & S 
Reservations suggested 


938-8602 


383 Main Street, VWWoburn Center 
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“Siam Palace could well be the ideal Thai 
restaurant.” 

“We ordered from all the corners and 
couldn’t find a major flaw.” 

“Service at Siam Palace is remarkably 


goed. Robert Nadeau 
The Boston Phoenix 







Boston’s Best Thai Restaurant. 
Offering savory specialities prepared with 
beef, fish & chicken. All of our food is fresh 
and we use no M.S.G. 


Open Daily! 


Mon. - Fri. 11:00 a.m. - 2:30 
5:00 p.m. - 10:00 
Sat. - Sun. 5:00 p.m. - 10:00 
783-2434 
379 Cambridge Street 








PRIME STEAKS 


A Gift In Extreme Good Taste 










For all occasions, especially during the Holiday Season, give the 
perfect gift ... USDA Prime Steaks. A splendid gift for the entire 
family to enjoy. Mimi Sheraton of The New York Times calls our 
filets “marvels of tender juicy flavor.” 








We raise our own poultry: fresh geese, fresh duck, fresh pheasant, 
and fresh turkey. 







‘The Festive Holiday Favorite is our Box BB which contains: 6 

double thick USDA Prime ‘Tenderloin Steaks wrapped in Hickory 
Smoked Bacon, 10 oz. each @ $.75 per o7., $45.00." (Many other 
selections available) 












To special order any of M. BERENSON’S Prime Meats and 
Poultry call (617) 523-1206. 7 















M. BERENSON CO., INC. 
104-114 Faneuil Hall Mktpl. 

Boston, MA 02109 

(617) 523-1206 















*Shipping & Delivery at an additional charge 











Servants Reslavnant 


Finest in Northern Italian and Continental Cuisine 





Slip away to the Old World ambience 
and classic cuisine of Ferrandi’s. 


Entertainment Friday & Saturday 
Dinner Specials 4:00 - 11:00 


tion Rooms Avatlable 
Just 10 minutes from downtown Boston 


| Litie 


322-3600 Route 99,735 Broadway, Malden 








pS Moptoen @ 


RESTAURANT 
LOUNGE 


Presenting Thai Cuisine 
with an ambiance of intimacy 










¢ full bar with lounge 
¢ luncheon menu 11:30 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 
¢ authentic Thai Cuisine 


in the Heart of Boston’s Theatre District 


Hours 
Open Daily M-Sat 11:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Sun., 4:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Take out available 








63 Stuart Street 
Boston, MA / ~~ 


















338-5600 or 338-5348 
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enry James may have 

written that the two most 

beautiful words in the 
English language are “summer 
afternoon,” but I’m partial to 
“holiday cheer,” which connote 
cozy fires, dark, nutty fruitcakes, 
and hot drinks laced with lots of 
brandy, rum, or whiskey. The 
most rococo hot holiday drink 
I've ever tasted is my husband 
Tom’s version of a Tom and Jerry, 
from an old family recipe. Tom 
also has in his possession The 
Old Mr. Boston DeLuxe Official 
Bartender’s Guide, a recipe book- 
let he bought in 1964, when he 
was dating a champagne heiress 
from New York. The recipes 
you'll find here are distilled from 
years of serving hordes of hol- 
iday drinkers; unless otherwise 
noted, they are based on the Old 
Mr. Boston guide, 

There’s only one important 
rule for mixing hot drinks: save 
the best ingredient for last. Just as 
oysters are always added last to a 
stew — to heat through only — 
alcohol should always follow 
after the nonalcoholic liquids 
have been heated. That way, the 
alcohol won't evaporate and the 
drink will retain its kick. 

Let’s start with hot toddies, 
because there’s nothing like one 
to soothe a sore throat or shake 
the Boston winter out of your 
bones. Toddies can be made from 
brandy, rum, whiskey, wine, or 
gin, but any damn fool knows gin 
is a summer drink. The basic 
recipe goes like this: 


Hot toddy 

Put a lump or spoonful of sugar 
into a warm glass or mug and fill 
two-thirds full with boiling 
water. Add two ounces of rum, 
port wine, whiskey, brandy, or 
cider. Add a slice of lemon or 
lemon juice, butter, a cinnamon 
stick, or freshly grated nutmeg, as 
desired. 


Mulled wine 
‘Serves'about 20 
This hot-drink recipe is 
adapted from A _ Feast of 


Scotland, a cookbook that re- 
minds me of rainy afternoons in 
Edinburgh pubs. 

21/2 cups water; 

1 3-inch piece of 
cinnamon stick; 

1 level teaspoon 
nutmeg; 

¥3 cup brown sugar; 

2 oranges; 

3 bottles red wine; 

3 cup Drambuie. 

Put the water, cinnamon stick, 


Toasts of 
Christmas past 


Time-honored recipes 
for holiday drinks 


by Susan Biskeborn 

































































EVE ASPINWALL 











add the wine and Drambuie. 
Slowly heat the liquid again; 
don’t boil. Keep the mulled wine 
on low heat and serve in warm 
glasses. This can also be made in 


6 ounces soda water; 

¥2 ounce Triple sec; 

¥2 ounce curacao; 

2 ounces brandy; 

1 pint cider. 

Fill a large glass pitcher with 


time drink. Buy cheap brandy. 

2 ice cubes; 

2 ounces brandy; 

6 ounces soda water. 

Stir and serve in a tall, 12- 
ounce glass. Good for digestion 
after heavy holiday meals. The 
drink can also be made with 
whiskey. 


Brandy milk punch 
Serves one 

Lately, all my women friends 
are worried about osteoporosis. 
This drink will help the females 
in your life forget their troubles 
and boost their calcium intake in 
the bargain. 

1 teaspoon powdered 
sugar; 

2 ounces brandy; 

1 cup milk; 

nutmeg. 

Shake well with cracked ice, 
strain into a 12-ounce Tom Col- 
lins glass, and grate some fresh 
nutmeg on top. 


Café brialot 
Serves 16 

Hot spiked coffee is an obvious 
winter drink. The most famous, 
of course, is Irish coffee, but 
here’s a New Orleans favorite, 
adapted from The New York 
Times Cookbook. 

3 broken cinnamon 
sticks; 

shredded peel of 2 
oranges and 1 lemon; 

1 teaspoon whole 
allspice; 

12 cubes sugar; 

1 cup cognac or 
bourbon; 

5 cups strong, freshly 
made coffee. 

In a chafing dish, mix the 
cinnamon, fruit peel, and allspice. 
Add the sugar. Add all but one 
tablespoon of the cognac and let 
it warm, Ignite the remaining 
tablespoon and add, flaming, to 
the dish. When the. cognac in the 
dish ignites, keep spaoning the 
flaming liquid over the mixture, 
to melt the sugar. (To ‘avoid 
burns, use a long-handled spoon 
or ladle.) Add the coffee and stir 
well. When piping hot, ladle into 
demitasse cups, using a strainer. 


The next two punch recipes are 
also based on recipes from The 
New York Times Cookbook. 


Swedish glogg 
Serves 20 

Make this the day before the 
party. 

%, cup water; 

3 cardamom seeds; 


Bordeaux 

1 bottle (24 ounces) port; 

1% cups vodka; 

sugar to taste (optional). 

Bring the water to a boil, add 
the spices and orange peel tied in 
a cheesecloth bag, cover and 
simmer 10 minutes. Add the 
almonds, raisins, prunes, and 
enough additional water to cover 
the fruit. Cover and simmer 20 
minutes. Add the Bordeaux, port, 
and vodka. Bring to a boil and 
remove immediately from the 
heat. Cool, then chill, covered, in 
the refrigerator, overnight or 
longer. When. ready to serve, 
remove the spice.bag. Reheat the 
punch and add sugar to taste. 
Serve in heated mugs or small 
glasses with a few almonds and 
raisins in each. 


Champagne punch 
Serves about 20 

6 cubes sugar; 

dash of bitters; 

1 cup high-quality 
cognac; 

3 bottles chilled 
champagne. 

Place- the sugar cubes in a 
punchbow/l. Sprinkle with bitters 
and add the cognac. At serving 
time, uncap the champagne and 
add to the bowl. Add ice. 


Stone fence punch 
Serves about 24 

I clipped this punch recipe 
from The New York Times Maga- 
zine in 1973; it was apparently 
adapted from Fanny Pierson 
Crane Receipts, published by the 
Montclair, New Jersey, Historical 
Society. 

1 fifth applejack; 

1 quart sweet cider; 

1 quart chilled soda 
water; 

orange slices studded 
with cloves. 

Pour applejack, cider, and soda 
over ice cubes in a punchbowl. 
Stir and garnish with orange 
slices. Me 2 


Finally, here's Tom’s treasured 
recipe — the best for last. 


Tom and Jerry 
Serves 24 

6 eggs; 

6 tablespoons whiskey; 

pinch baking soda; 

% teaspoon vanilla; 

superfine sugar; 

equal amounts rum, 
brandy, bourbon. ~ 

Separate eggs. Beat yolks and 
add whiskey, baking soda, and 
vanilla. Add sugar until batter is 
very thick. Fold in well-beaten 




















nutmeg, and sugar into a pan. a nonalcoholic version, using 
Thinly peel the rind from the cider instead of wine. ice cubes and add the ingredients. 8 whole cloves; egg whites. In a separate con- 
oranges and add it to the pan Another recipe that uses cider Stir well and decorate with slices 2 tablespoons grated tainer, mix equal amounts of rum, 
with the juice from the oranges. _ is: of fruit. Serve in five-ounce wine orange peel; brandy, and bourbon. In a hot 
Dissolve the sugar over low heat, ~ glasses. ile nm, _ 4 Cup blanched mug, add two tablespoons of the 
bring the liquid to a boil, and. Cider cup .% ee almonds; batter, one jigger of the booze 
then remove the pan from the. Serves six ; 5 Brandy and soda” Y2 cup seedless raisins; mixture, and fill with boiling 
heat. Set aside for the flavors to 4 teaspoons powdered Serves one . 1 cup prunes; water. Refrigerate batter when 
blend, at least 15 minutes. Then . sugar; Brandy is an excellent winter- 1 bottle (24 ounces) red not in use. oO 
the Juices, Fresh Fruit, Yogurt 
* 
PG, Spinach & Garden Salad 
aa 
4) Scrambled Eggs, English Muffins 
“ Sausage, Bacon, Corned Beef Hash 
¢Michael's ; 
° Sunday Buffet Brunch segs Bb 
Harborside ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT —— 
Specializin in 11:30 A.M. - 2:30 P.M. Bagels & C Ch 
g 335 Columbus Ave. Assorted Breads & Jams 
Fresh Seafood! Boston . 
1 Block south Mother Sweeney's Bread Pudding 





OPEN 7 DAYS 
YEAR ROUND 


Newburyport, Mass. 
Route 1 at the Bridge 


(617) 462-7785 MC/VISA/AMEX 
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Champagne 
Toast) 





Creoled Hollandarse 
or Traditional Bearnaise Sauce Fe 
Inctudes appetizer. dessert 
rolls and butter 


: 5 : % as “a, 
Allfor $35 - 
Seservaions OY per person 
. © only: Seatings at 6 & 9 p.m. 


sari 
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Party 
Favors 

Fine Must 

Dam ing, 





* 








¢ ~ American Cajun Cooking « 
835 Beacon Street, Boston 
a Ry yf . 424-6995 * a = | 











of Coply Place 
263-9874 


Chocolate Pudding 
and more! 





\ 





> 








Modern American Cuisine 
Cafe Lounge & Gallery 
Patio & Roof Deck 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 876-5200 











“BEST COBY AVAILABLE 





* eet oO ee OOOH ee © eeewe. 


j Come and Visit Our Farm for - 


¢ FIR TREES, all sizes 
(2’ for your apartment or 
- 15’ for your home) 


We are only 15 minutes from Downtown Boston. 
Jamaica Way (S) to Rte. 1 
Right at (Faulkner Hospital) onto Allandale Road. 


ALLANDALE FARM } 


259 Allandale Road, Brookline MA ¢ 524-1531 
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The Toy Super Store! 


CHILD WORLD 


A COLE NATIONAL COMPANY 
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WIDE 
SELECTION! / 
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” eFISHER-PRICE TOYS 
*BARBIE DOLLS 


*COLECO 
CABBAGE PATCH DOLLS 


* TRANSFORMERS 

°G.1. JOE TOYS 

eTONKA TRUCKS 
KENNER W.A.S.K. 
eGOBOTS... VOLTRON 
CARE BEARS 

eMASTERS of the UNIVERSE 
‘ePRINCESS of POWER 
*HUGGA BUNCH DOLLS 
*MONOPOLY \ 
eREMOTE CONTROL CARS 

eLIONEL & TYCO TRAINS 












BROCKTON DEDHAM * MEDFORD *QwIECY ° SEEK ONK 
Westgate Mall, Rts. 24 & 27 Dedham Mall, Rt. 1 451 Felisway West Parkingway & Hancock St. Seekonk Sq. Shpg. Ctr 
e FITCHBURG MATICK Ta beus MASHUA, 
Neighborhood Mall, Rt. 110 John Fitch Plaza Sherwood Plaza, Rte. 9 Saugus Plaza, Rte. 1 Nashua Mail ae. 
DANVERS *MAHOVER MO DARTMOUTH “SHREWSBURY e “8 
180 Endicott St. (off Rt. 128) Hanover Mall, off Rt. 53 smooth Mall White City East, Boston Tpk Rockingham Mail, Rt. 28 





OPEN MON. thru FRI. 9 AM to 11 PM - SAT. 8 AM to 11 PM - SUNDAY 12 Noon to 8 PM 
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a GIFT CERTIFICATE from 
ma Lyceum WP nstuntseriad 


Buy a $10, $25 or $50 gift certificate and VOILA, your holiday shopping 
is nearly done. 


You can even purchase your gift certificate over the phone with a 
major credit card and we will mail it directly to you. 


AND DON’T FORGET TO PLAY YOUR HOLIDAY 


PARTIES WITH US. 
JOAN BOUDREAU 


the WA Restaurant 


43 Church St., Salem, MA + 745-7665 








| 








The Merrimack 


ovEs -° 
pis | Valley’s Famous 
Dining and Function Facility 


Situated on the banks of the Merrimack River, the Windsor Mills 
Restaurant’s fine menu, reasonable prices, superb service, and historic 
atmosphere will let you relive the history of the Merrimack Valley’s textile 
industry. 

For an intimate dining experience, special family or business functions, 
discover the Windsor Mills. 


SUNDAY BREAKFAST BUFFET $5.95 


10:00 A.M. - 1:00 P.M. 


OUR FUNCTION FACILITIES 
CAN ACCOMMODATE 
UP TO 1000. 
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€ LUNCH 
% Mon. - Sat. 11:30 a.m. 
DINNER 
Sun, 11:30 a.m. 
Mon. - Sat. 3:30 p.m. 











WwW dsor Mills Ristewcant 


Rte. 110, Dracut, Ma.01826 Tel 617-459-2331 





Take Rte. 93N — Exit 46 — Rte. 110W — 4 miles 











CAFE 


on the Charles 








Located on the grounds of an 
Athletic Club... 

How good could it be? 

It could be the best restaurant 
in Boston! 


“The public is welcome to ensconce itself within 
sight of the Boston skyline (and an Olympic size 
pool) and partake of the fine cafe fare at 
seemingly subsidized prices. *’ 

— NEW ENGLAND MONTHLY 


Reservations Preferred 
a Mas ee Pee ne ONT PE ee eo ey: 
OC: FARIS. SE ah sa Rs Sct een 11-9 
Brunch... 


924-8010 


Continental Cuisine At the Mount Auburn Club 
57 Coolidge Ave., Watertown 


MC, VISA, American Express, Diner’s Card Accepted Q 


SSS 














ONO 
Golden Lantem 


234 ways to enjoy Cantonese, Mandarin, Szechuan, Far Eastern, 


Polynesian 


Lunch « Cocktails « Dinner « Pre-Theatre 
Mon-Wed. 11 AM-9:30 PM Thurs. 11 AM-10:30 PM 
Fri. & Sat. 11 AM-11 PM Sunday 12-8 PM 


350-7179 


After 6 PM — Free Parking Take-out Service 


Lace At Downtown Crossing Off the courtyard in Lafayette Circle 
24-hour attended parking . 


Delivery in Boston Area 
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YOU SAW US IN BOSTON MAGAZINE 


9 “BEST TACOS IN 
BOSTON” Calendar, 
The Boston Globe 
“BEST CHIMICHANGAS” 
The Boston Phoenix 


Although Mexican food is our specialty, 
we have a variety of other fine foods 
including 72 lb. burgers, overstuffed 
sandwiches, salads, ‘‘skewer of the 
day” & our own Rudy’s Ribs. 

And don’t forget our 28 varieties of 
international beers and liquors. 





Sun-Th 11:30am-11pm,Fri/Sat 11:30am-Mid., Sun Brunch 11:30-3 


No Credit Cards Accepted Take Out: 
248 Holland St. at Broadway, Teele Sq, Som. 623-9201 














Liquor until 2 a.m. 


“*... the drinks are outstanding 

the atmosphere is congenial, 

the food — lunches, dinners and late-night 
snacks — is really good.” | 









Come to Friends & Company 
and spend time 
feasting on our 
Award-winning burgers 
and fruit drinks: 


¢ Over 29 varieties of 
¥%2 pound burgers | 
¢ Drinks prepared with fresh fruit 
* Both atmosphere and service 
are friendly ; 


1 ot te Wim (1988) 


Our award-winning food menu served until 1 a.m 


Join us for food & fun this holiday season 


199 State St., 
Boston MA 


Most major 
credit cards accepted 


Open 7 days 
11:30 a.m.-2 a.m. - 
742-8027 



























Great New Orleans Cajun taste. 
America’s original spicy chicken 


Welcome to 
PVOPe Yes. 


‘Popeyes recipes draw from the 
best of time-honored Cajun and 
Creole dishes of South Louisiana. 
The lively combinations of French, 
Spanish, African, and Indian. 
culinary skills have made New 
Orleans-style food famous 
throughout the world. All Popeyes 
menu items are prepared 
homemade fresh — and they're all 
delicious. You're in for a treat. 


= 





¢ Catering service available 

¢ Telephone orders welcome 
19 White St., Porter Sq. Shopping Center 
Off Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
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Bar 491-1050 
Open Daily 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. 


Restaurant 491-1160 
Open daily 11 a.m. - 11 p.m. 
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492-6576 ‘ 89 Winthrop St. « Harvard quate,» Cambridge, MA 02128 
- Eli Apteker ah ee ; > ee ee 2 a 
ot Owner-Chef ee - ical ba = bal 
> y, ‘ Cofitinental Cuisine Linzer Tortes 
Seasonal Pies 








Open Christmas Day 


Live Classical Music 
Saturday Lunch and Sunday Brunch 
Wine-Cocktails 
1329 Beacon Street 
Brookline, MA 02146 
Call 731-4800 for reservations 
Open 7 days 
11:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 
































and the famous 
Gingerbread House Raffle 


All You knead 


BAKERY: 316 Walnut St. Newtonville 244-6252 


BAKERY / CAFE: 1761 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 491-0613 























**Almosi every 

person has 

something secret 
- he likes to eat.”” 


M-FK. Fisher 





HARVEST RESTAURANT : 44 BRATTLE ST. - CAMBRIDGE - OPEN 7 DAYS AND NIGHTS - 492-1115 











HARVEST) 











OPEN DAILY 11:30 A.M. - 1A.M. 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS 11:30 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
TAKE OUT ORDERS AVAILABLE 
RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED 
744-4328 
DEACON GILES PUB (LIGHT MENU) 
BANQUET FACILITIES AVAILABLE 











LIVE TOP 40 DANCE BANOS 

Copy Kittens Side Shot 
New Friend FM 
OFT t-mel Mls) Malik Pulse 


Special New Year's Eve Celebration 
CALL FOR DETAILS 


COMEDY CONNECTION 


Dancing immediately following the show. 


143 WASHINGTON ST. RTE. 114, DOWNTOWN SALEM, MA 


PLENTY OF FREE PARKING. 744-4328 
FORMERLY BEEF & OYSTER 
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Orange aid 
News from the citrus groves 


by Billy Pope 


nce upon a time 
Christmas implied the 
continuation of old ways 


rather than an abrupt tossing 
aside of tradition in favor of the 
latest, snazziest contraption. Tra- 
dition to my folks meant passing 
on to me their favorite Christmas 
treat — a stocking stuffed with 
oranges — which harks back to 
the time when they were. growing 
up, during the Depression years 
on. the wind-swept plains of 
North Texas. By Christmas the 
garden was long since frozen, the 
stand of peach trees contained 
nothing but barren sticks, and 
there was no large urban center 
within 150 miles. So, nearly all of 
their produce came from the 


‘storage cellar, canned in jars. 


That was why, on a cold day ir 
late December, when icicles hun: 
from the trees, a fresh orange 
seemed such a wonder. 

Of course, by the time the 
orange-in-the-stocking tradition 
made its way down to me, times 
had changed. I remember marvel- 
ing that such a bright round fruit 
from such a distant paradise 
could wind up in the toe of my 
red stocking, but | must admit | 
was equally interested in the 
candies and toy figures. Over 
time, the toys changed to do-dads 
of one sort or another (shoe- 
strings had a good run in the 
‘70s), but the orange was always 
there. And though the exotic 
wonder of it all has lessened, it 
remains one of my favorite hol- 
iday traditions. 

Without thinking about it 
much, | had always assumed that 
citrus fruits grew in the summer 
like other fruits, were harvested 
in the fall, like apples and pears, 


stored, and shipped out during 
the winter. But then I had never 
seen an orange or grapefruit tree, 
so I had nothing on which to base 
my fuzzy impressions. As it turns 
out, I was partially correct: citrus 
does grow in the summer; but 
little did I know that citrus 
prefers a winter harvest, that 
winter is actually its season. Sure, 
you can pick up oranges and 
grapefruits throughout the year, 
but the summertime offerings are 
worse than mediocre, and with 
all the summer fruit possibilities, 
who notices citrus anyway? 
When the cold weather settles in 
and those summer and fall fruit 
choices dwindle down to just a 
handful, however, it’s time to 
return to the winter fruit staples, 
and that means citrus. 

The question that comes to 
mind is, how can this be? How 
can citrus reach its pinnacle of 
flavor when the rest of the 
market is in the doldrums and 
most of its fruit-tree cronies are 
lying dormant? 

Citrus trees are semitropical, 
originating either in Southeast 
Asia (oranges) or the East Indies 
(grapefruits). Being semitropical, 
the trees are perennials, which 
means that, technically, they 
could bloom year round. In the 
US, though, citrus blooms in 
early spring, with the buds of 
both grapefruits and oranges 
flowering in March. Summer is a 
time of growth for both tree and 
fruit. By September the early 
varieties are ready for harvest, 
though flavor is generally watery 
and sour. From then until spring- 
time, the fruit continues to 
mature slowly, increasing in acid 
(necessary for flavor), sugars, and 
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Building a better orange: winter wonders 


juice. 

Citrus trees survive in the 
winter simply because they are 
grown (or should be) far enough 
south to avoid winter freezes. 
Outside the freeze zone, oranges 
can stay on the tree until they are 
completely mature, their sugars 
are fully developed, and their 
water sacs heavy with juice. The 
many varieties of cultivated or- 
anges ensure that we get not only 


- different flavors, but also dif- 


ferent harvest times, which 
stretch from September to July. 

Most oranges fall from the tree 
at maturity (with the exception of 
the late-spring Valencias), but 
grapefruits continue to hang on, 
some as late as June. This gives 
the grower, rather than nature, 
the deciding vote on when 
harvest takes place. Meanwhile, 
during the winter, the tree goes 
into a vegetative rest period in 
preparation for the March re- 
surgence. Amazingly, the 
grapefruit and the Valencia or- 
ange continue to mature while 
the tree is resting, and even later 
when it is blooming again, so a 
tree can have last year’s fruit 
hanging next to this year’s. Since 
grapefruits continue to develop 
their sugars and juices as long as 
they are attached to the tree (and 
stop producing them as soon as 
they are picked), and since the 
fruit does not need to be 
harvested in order to start the 
new cycle, it only figures that the 
best place to store grapefruits is 
not in a warehouse but on the 
tree. Of course, there is always a 
risk involved in storing fruit 
outside during winter. 

Citrus is grown in Florida, 
Texas, California, and Arizona. In 
general, Florida supplies the East 
Coast, Texas the Midwest, and 
California and Arizona the West. 
The Florida and Texas harvests 
parallel each other right down 
the line: both seasons begin and 
end at about the same time, both 
offer the same varieties of juice 
oranges and grapefruits, and both 
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CAFE « RESTAURANT 
CONTEMPORARY CUISINE 


320 Washington Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 
617-738-9098 





% Celebrating our 1st anniversary & 





Coffee % 
C offee 


A French Restaurant 
“A litle bit of Paris... and a touch of New York.” 
Gourmet French Cuisine, Entertainment & 
Dessert Cafe. Dinner reservations suggested 


452 Mass. Ave., Arlington Center 
646-4777 














Fresh Pasta, Ravioli, and Homemade Sauces 
212A Mass Ave. + Arlington - 643-6644 
Open Tuesday-Friday, 10 AM-7 PM + Saturday 8-5 

















ARGENTINIAN RESTAURANT 








60 KILMARNOCK ST.. BOSTON (FENWAY), MA 02115 4617) 266. 




















SPEND NEW YEAR'S | 


_ WITH THE 
ROCKEFELLERS, 


Jason’s Oyster Rockefeller, Clams Casino and 
Shrimp Cocktail are some of the gourmet appetizers ‘you 
can choose at our sumptuous New Year’s Eve buffet. The 
entrée selections include such culinary classics as Roast 


Long Island Duckling, Prime Rib of Beef and Lobster 


Princess. 


All this is yours plus a reserved table and 
noisemakers for an incredible $75 per person. If that’s too 
rich for your blood, $25 allows you to enjoy the same 
elegant items buffet style as well as party favors. Both 
prices include tax and gratuity. So call today for 
reservations. Or have your butler do it. Jason’s. 


JASON’S'@ 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, MA 
For Reservations call 262-9000 











Gouwmel, Ine. 


formerly Diana’s 


We offer the finest in gourmet groceries 
¢ Fresh made pasta 
¢ Croissants 

¢ French breads 

¢ Fine pastries : 

e Cheeses and cheese platters 
¢ Coffees from around the world 
¢ Fresh mincemeat and many more holiday gift items 
We'll cater to all your holiday needs 

Gift Certificates 


229 Washington St., Brookline Village 


566-1502 


Call in your 
Xmas orders early! 


Mon. - Sat. 8 - 6 
Sun. 8 - 12 

















USACART 





Boston, MA 02108 
Adjacent to State House 





* Not connected with Joe Tecces 
Restaurant 


PLACE YOUR 
HOLIDAY ORDERS 
NOW 


* International Holiday Cakes, Cookies, 
and much more 
+ Pies: Apple, Blueberry, Cherry, Lemon 


Let us cater 
your holiday 
celebration 
Corporate and 
private accounts 
welcome 


723-5353 
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have fine-tasting fruit. The dif- 
ference between the two is the 
size of the crop. Florida has more 
than 10 times the number of 
Texas oranges in an average 
season. (Florida also produces 
most of the country’s supply of 
limes.) California and Arizona 
have a mixed citrus season. They 
produce the country’s lemons 
and navel oranges, which are, 
conveniently, seedless but not as 
juicy as the seeded juice oranges. 
They also produce a Valencia 
juice orange, which arrives on the 
East Coast in the summer after 
the Florida Valencias have played 
out, and they offer a facsimile of a 
grapefruit. The California 
grapefruit is relegated to the 
summer season when folks are 
less interested in citrus for the 
simple reason that it is a flat, 
bitter-tasting fruit; it bites back. 
Except for navels and lemons, 
East Coast consumers should rely 
on Florida for their citrus needs. 

Florida growers accidentally 
learned that citrus grown along 
the Indian River, on the eastern 
side of the peninsula, withstands 
freezing better than in other 
locations. This unusual climate 
and a soil that is conducive to 
producing very sweet citrus fruit 
have made Indian _ River 
grapefruits and oranges world 
famous. During peak season, 
however, citrus fruit grown in the 
interior of Florida is equally tasty, 
so you needn't rummage through 
the store’s whole display looking 
for the Indian River stamp 
(though if you find it you'll know 
you have the quality fruit). 

Citrus growers around the 
country have had a pretty rough 
go of it in the past couple of years. 
In one place or another, the 
orchards have been assaulted by 
an invasion of Mediterranean 
fruit flies or canker blight; 
growers and shippers have lost 
their chemical mainstay, ethylene 
dibromide; and the fruit trees 
have suffered through successive 
years of damaging winter freezes. 


Mediterranean fruit flies, 
which ruin citrus by imbedding 
their eggs just under the fruit’s 
skin, snuck into this country in 
1982-'83, infecting various areas 
of California. Meanwhile, the 
citrus canker hit the other side of 
the country, causing Florida of- 
ficials to destroy about 12 million 
(mostly orange) trees, since 1984. 

Bugs and sores are generally 
counteracted by chemical sprays 
(or, in the case of canker, tree 
uprooting), but this year the EPA 
banned one of the grower’s 
favorite sprays, ethylene 
dibromide (EDB), since studies 
show that it may be carcinogenic. 
EDB had been used by farmers 
since the 1950s to control 
nematodes in soil, weevils in 
grain, and fruit flies in citrus. 
When Florida officials found 
dangerous levels of EDB in their 
ground water, however, the ban 
was put into effect. Fortunately, 
there were plenty of substitutes 
for EDB: other chemicals such as 
methyl bromide and phosphine, 
hot-water treatments, and double 
cold-water baths (which are now 
used on citrus). 

As if pests, disease, and 
chemicals weren't enough, the 
citrus farmers have another prob’ 
lem: the big chill. Oranges can 
tolerate a low of 28 degrees for 
only four hours before freezing. 
When citrus freezes, the juice sacs 
expand and break open. Without 
the protection of the sacs, the 
juice evaporates, leaving the fruit 
dry and tasteless. Freezing also 
injures the skin, making it easier 
for bacteria, fruit flies, and other 
critters to attack the fruit. This is 
especially likely to happen if a 
rapid warming trend follows on 
the heels of the freeze. 

With news of an approaching 
arctic front, growers scurry 
around trying to protect their 
trees: smudge pots put in the 
groves, which give off a heavy, 
lingering smoke, hold the heat 
down close to the ground, but 
this affects temperatures very 


little and only if there is no wind. 
On the other hand, big 15-foot 
fans sometimes are used to stir up 
the wind, preventing the cold air 
from settling down; and above- 
ground irrigation systems may be 
turned on to help keep temper- 
atures above freezing (since 
water temperature is, by defini- 
tion, above freezing). But all of 
these techniques are effective 
only during a light freeze of short 
duration. 

Last January, an arctic front, 
subsequently named the Alberta 














Indian River: world-famous 


Express, ravaged Florida, drop- 
ping temperatures into the teens 
and below for 10 to 20 hours. 
Citrus took a broadside. Last 
years killer storm, Florida’s 
fourth in the past five years, 
knocked out 80 percent of the 
state’s acreage (that’s more than 
200,000 acres) in the northern 
sector of the state. Florida’s citrus 
belt probably will be forced to 
move southward, causing in- 
dustry-wide dislocations. Texas, 
which ordinarily would have 
stepped in to save the day, had no 
harvest at all, having lost its 


whole crop and most of its trees 
the year before in an equally 
brutal winter storm. So far this 
season, the weather has been 
fine, but the rule of thumb is that 
danger lurks around the citrus 
orchards of Florida and Texas 
from the time of the full moon in 
December until the big round one 
in February. 

Assuming the orchards aren't 
ravaged by cold once again, citrus 
prospects look all right, though 
supplies will still be down. Texas 
will be up from nothing to 10 
percent of its former crop, mostly 
in grapefruit. Florida citrus will 
be up across the board, though 
still below normal, and California 
navels will also increase. All told, 
then, citrus supplies should be 
better than last year, though not 
stupendous, and prices should 
hold steady in the upper range. 

We are now far enough into the 
season to have passed through 
the weak-flavored, sour-tinged 
early citrus. Hamlins, the first-of 
the-season juice orange, are now 
developing good sugar content 
and are worth going after 
Navels, though, are still a bit tart; 
you'd best hold off until after 
Christmas wvelt 

Grapefruits, both whites and 
reds, are ready for harvest a few 
weeks before juice oranges, so by 
December they are coming on 
nice and strong. Whites and reds 
have the same amount of vitamin 
C and potassium, but have 
substantially more vitamin A 
than whites. Though some peo- 
ple claim they taste the same, 
reds (especially the new Star 
Ruby variety) have a tad more 
sugar and flavor. 

For tangelos and tangerines — 
prime examples (along with 
bananas) of zipper fruit, since 
they peel so easily — the season 
looks fine. The Early K tangelo, a 
poor tasting fruit, has been re- 
placed by the better-tasting Or- 
lando variety. Dandy tangerines 
are also coming in (soon to be 
followed by the nice Robinsons), 


and though they're not bad, they 
need another couple of weeks to 
develop the sticky-sweet flavor 
for which they're noted. The 
reason tangerines are more ex- 
pensive than their cousins is 
because it costs more to harvest 
them. Pickers have to clip tan- 
gerines from the tree rather than 
snap them off by hand (which 
would result in a plug being 
pulled from the fruit, leading to 
quick deterioration). 

Limes are on the downhill side 
of their season, but they'll still be 
around for a while. Key limes? 
Well, those are grown only in the 
Florida Keys. Our common Per- 
sian lime is bright green on the 
outisde, with yellowish-green 
flesh on the inside, but the Key 
lime is yellow on the outside with 
a greenish pulp. Key limes are 
smaller, juicier, and seedier than 
the Persian variety and have a 
sharper, more assertive flavor. 

Select citrus that is round, full, 
and heavy for its size; heaviness 
indicates juiciness, just as light- 
ness indicates dryness. The skin 
should be smooth and bright, not 
rough and dull. Avoid sticky 
fruit; there is probably a puncture 
somewhere. Citrus can be stored 
in the refrigerator, though it’s not 
necessary, particularly in the win- 
ter. In fact, citrus served at room 
temperature has a more full 
bodied flavor 

Winter is a dry season; we turn 
up the heat, and our bodies cry 
out for liquids and vitamin C. 
What comes rolling to the rescue? 
Citrus — sweet and tangy, loaded 
with nutrition, and easily stored 
Just as we need citrus to make it 
through the colder months, or- 
anges are necessary for keeping 
up the Christmas tradition. An 
orange in the stocking provides 
an exciting swish of freshness in a 
season of stored flavors, and it 
reminds us of exotic places — 
places that can produce such 
sweetness even while we are 
surrounded by the gray stillness 
of winter. O 
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NEW RESTAURANT 
Hungry i INDIA PALACE 
- AUTHENTIC INDIAN CUISINE 
> 71% Charles Street Lunch from $2.95 
f > Beacon Hill Dinner from $4.50 
(617) 227-3824 25 Mass. Ave. 
2 Boston 236-4394- 




















Subs. Syrians. 
Salads. Italian Dinners 
CALLOUS PLACE 
CAROL'S CATERS ALL OCCASIONS 
497-6116 | "ZZA-CALZONE 
1908 Mass. Ave. Porter Square 














MIDDLE EAST AND AMERICAN CUISINE 


- 


Shish Ka Bab, Falafel, Hummus, 
Baba Gannoush, Vegetarian Specials 


92 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Sq. 








Cambridge 491-3079 





Arthur’s 
Seafood Restaurant 


— Freshest Seafood 
at Great Prices 

— Greek Dishes 

— Homemade Desserts 4 
204 Harvard Ave., Allston, MA 734.8343 























Ribs. 


liquors. 


No Credit Cards Accepted 





YOU SAW US IN BOSTON MAGAZINE 
9 


Although Mexican food is our specialty, we have a variety of 
other fine foods including 12 Ib. burgers, overstuffed 
sandwiches, salads, ‘‘skewer of the day” & our own Rudy’s 


And don't forget our 28 varieties of international beers and 
Sun-Th 11:30am-11pm, Fri/Sat 11:30am-Mid., Sun Brunch 11:30-3 


248 Holland St. at Broadway, Teele Sq, Som 


“BEST TACOS IN 
BOSTON" Calendar, 
The Boston Globe 


“BEST CHIMICHANGAS'"’ 
The Boston Phoenix 


me“ 623-9201 























FOR THE FINEST IN 
TRADITIONAL JAPANESE CUISINE 


REKA 





18 Eliot Street, Cambridge, Ma. 
Harvard Sq. Tel (617) 661-0344 


@REKA- 


the far east comes to you on 
Newbury Street 


(Japanese, Korean, Chinese, and 
Vietnamese food on Newbury street) 
An oriental emporium offering 
gifts, books, food and 
roka’s famed take-out sushi 
Open daily 11:00-9:30 pm 
Sunday 12-7:00 pm 
361 Newbury Street. Boston 236-4354 























St. Pauli Girl“ 
Rebate Offer 





To receive your $1.00 or $5.00 


purchase(s} of St. Pauli Girfbeer 
with the price you paid circled. 





with your favorite girl. We'll give 
$1.00 back on the purchase of a 
6-pack or $5.00 back on the purchase of a case of 





Celebrate the holidays 


St. Pauli Girl beer. Happy Holidays from St. Pauli Girl* 


Mall to: 


SEE BACK FOR DETAILS 


Cariton import Rebate Offer 


RO. Box PM-348 
El Paso, Texas 79966 











$5.00 Rebate 

OC) | am enciosing four UPC codes 
from four 6-pack cartons of St 
Paull Girl and cash register 
receipt. 


I certify that | am of legal drinking age in the state in which | reside. 





cash rebate, fill out and mail this Name 

certificate, along with the UPC 

code(s) from the bottom of a nent 

St. Pauli Girl%-pack carton. For — Tiyisiate/zip 

a $1.00 rebate, send one UPC $1.00 Rebate 
code; for the $5.00 rebate, send 0} am erciosng one ure code 
four UPC codes along with this carton and cash register 
certificate. Please check the pea 
appropriate box to indicate 

which rebate you are 

requesting. You must include ee 

the register receipt from your = hesite mwhich trey 


ae 


Cally reproduced. Limit one per family and address. Rebate 
31, 1986. Void where profiblted, restricted 
weeks for Getvery © 1985 exporwee by Camen importry Conpary NY NY 
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SECTION SEVEN, THE SEASON, DECEMBER 17, 1985 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 





J is the season to feast and make 
merry, and what better wine 
with which to make merry than 
champagne or, as Californians would 
urge, a fine domestic sparkling wine? 
Suddenly it seems as if every other 
California winery were making cham- 
pagne-style wines. And although the 
French still set the world standard for the 
finest fizz, Californians have been sneak- 
ing up on them. The best of the domestic 
versions are very good indeed. 

First, a word about nomenclature. 
American usage has dictated that we call 
any and all sparkling wines “cham- 
pagne.” This raises howls of outrage 
from the French, who argue, with perfect 
logic, that champagne comes only from 
Champagne, a small region in northern 
France. Though other languages have 
perfectly good names for bubbly (vin 
mousseux, sekt, spumante, cava), we 
English speakers are stuck with the 
lumpy, awkward term “sparkling wine,” 
which has no sex appeal whatsoever and 
connotes something more akin to cold 
duck than Dom Perignon. Nevertheless, 
the better American wineries are coming 
around to the French style of nomencla- 
ture, and so, reluctantly, am I. 

That aside, let’s discuss the méthode 
champenoise, the technique universally 
agreed upon to produce the tastiest, 
bubbliest sparkling wines. This ex- 


pensive, laborious process was ‘first? 


developed in late-17th-century Cham- 
pagne. First, grapes are made inio a still 
(i.e., nonsparkling) wine. This base wine 
is bottled with a small amount of sugar 
and yeast, which causes a_ second 
fermentation inside the bottle (producing 
the bubbles). After fermentation the 
wine is left in the bottle to mature and 
develop flavor complexity; the better 
producers allow at least two years “on 
the yeast.” Then, in a time-consuming 
process called “riddling’” (traditionally 
done by skilled workers but often done 
now by machine), the bottles are slowly 
turned and tilted until they’re upside 
down, with the yeast sediment resting on 
the cork bottoms. Then the wine is 
“‘disgorged”’: a worker freezes the neck of 
a bottle, opens it quickly, removes the 
frozen sediment, tops up the bottle with 
more wine and, usually, a small dosage 


MARK MORELLI 


Bubble or 


nothing 
A new breed of champagne 


by Jan Nicholson 


of sugar to round out the flavor, and 
recorks the bottle; after a brief rest, the 
wine is ready for sale. 

All French champagnes are made this 
way. The method is also used to make 
fine sparklers in other French regions 
and foreign countries. American wines 
made this way are labeled “méthode 
champenoise,” or something like 
“fermented and matured in this bottle.” 
(Note the precise wording. “Fermented 
and matured in the bottle’ doesn’t 
count.) 


One for the road: California, here we come 





American sparklers, like champagne, 
are differentiated by levels of dryness. 
The very driest are labeled “natur,” and 
contain no dosage. They appeal to few 
palates, and not many are made. By far 
the most popular style is brut, which has 
just enough dosage to round out the 
flavor but is still quite dry. Extra dry 
ranges from very barely to distinctly 
sweet. Sweeter styles, popular in the last 
century, are seldom made and hard to 
find. 

I had always assumed that American 





méthode champenoise wines were a 
development of the past 20 years or so. In 


fact, as far back as 1842 Nicholas 
Longworth was making sparkling 
Catawba in Ohio, using a variant of the 
méthode. The first California méthode 
sparkler was made in 1855, and by the 
turn of the century a dozen or so firms, 
including Almaden, Buena Vista, Korbel, 
and Paul Masson, were selling méthode 
wines nationally and even winning 
medals at various European exhibitions. 
But Prohibition, coupled with the De- 
pression, pretty much wiped out the 
industry. After the Second World War, 
most producers still in the business 
abandoned the méthode champenoise 
for cheaper but less desirable techniques. 
By 1960 only veteran Korbel and new- 
comers Beaulieu and Kornell were mak- 
ing méthode wines. 

An increasing interest in fine Cali- 
fornia wine and an expanding domestic 
market for sparkling wines led to a 
revival. of the French technique. In the 
mid 1960s Mirassou began making a 
méthode wine, and Napa _ Valley's 
Schramsberg Vineyards was established 
to make only sparkling wines along 
strictly French lines. In the early 1970s 
the famous French Champagne house 
Moét-Hennessey established Domaine 
Chandon in California; Piper-Heidsieck 
followed with a joint venture with 
Sonoma Vineyards. (Roederer and Deutz 
have also purchased land in California.) 
Established California producers includ- 
ing Chateau St. Jean, Iron Horse, Sebas- 
tiani, and Wente also began to make 
premium sparkling wines. 

Winemakers responsible for these 
premium sparklers are paying attention 
not only to winemaking techniques, but 
also to the grapes used and other factors 
that determine a wine’s style. In France, 
champagne is made from only three 
grapes: the white chardonnay, which 
produces a light, aromatic wine, and the 
red pinot noir and pinot meunier, which 
make more full-flavored wines. (These 
are also white, because the skins are 
removed before they can color the grape 
juice.) Most champagne is blended from 
all three grapes, but many firms make a 
“blanc de blancs” from only chardonnay. 

Continued on page 21 














BANGKOK HOUSE 


Fine Exotic Thai Cuisine 


LOCATION II 4p 


LOCATION I 
Lunch — Mon.-Fri. 12:00-2:30 p.m. 


Dinner 7 Days 5:00-10:30 
— Cocktails 


Seafo 


p-m. 


567-569 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq., Cambridge 
Tel. 547-6666 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS HONORED 


Lunch Mon.-Sat. 12:00-3:00 p.m. 
Dinner 7 Days 5:00-10:30 p.m. Beer — Wine 


50 JFK St. 
.» Cambridge 


Tel. 876-2144 § 
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Harvard 
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°House 


We welcome you to try the Galway House, where you get nome cooked food 
without having Co cook at home 













11 30AM - 12.00 mudrute daily 710 Center St.. Jamaica Plein 524-9472 
Mondey-Soturdey « Sundey 5-9 watch live sports/movies with our satelite 








I sell the best brandy and sherry 
to make my good customers 
merry. But at times their finances 
run short, as the chances. And 

then I feel very sad, very. 





















ONVON 
« AT COPLEY PLACE S 
Invites you to 


usher in the 


New Year 
RESERVED SEATING $60.00 PER TICKET 


* Reserved Table for the entire evening. & Disc Jockey. 











Boston's newest pub & restaurant 
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* Dinner Buffet served from 7:30PM to 9:30PM, featuring © . 
Roast Prime Rib of Beef and much, much more! # Hot and cold P Irish Entertainment f 
hors d'oeuvres Buffet from 10:00PM to 11:30PM. Featuring Liam Tiernan Thurs. - Sun. nights 
10:00PM ADMISSION Daily hours 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. 
| Limeric Irish beef stew & sandwiches 
% Disc Jockey. % Hot and cold hors d'oeuvres Buffet Also Guinness, Bass, Harp on Draft 


from 10:00PM to 11:30PM. + " Oe 
In addition to our pub & restaurant we specialize in 


For Reservations and further information call The Commons at a catering of office parties. 
Copley Place 437-1234. (minimum 25 people, maximum 60 people) 


Tickets must be purchased in advance; major Credit Cards accepted. by ota op ca us woh holidays 
- ° atter m 
- BLACK TIE MAKE YOUR ymarch St., Boston 


OPTIONAL RESERVATIONS EARLY! Merry Christmas to all our friends. 











Chosen by Playboy Magazine as “one of the 
country’s best singles bars.” 




















Enjoy Great 
Chinese 
Food? 











Discover ... 
Aku-Cambridge Aku-Worcester 


Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku Chinese Polynesian 
restaurants and exotic lounges. Our tropical island in Cambridge is 
open for luncheon every day until 3 p.m. and dinner until 2 a.m. Call 
for banquets, reservations. 


Boston location temporarily closed. Watch for 
our new Grand Opening. You are invited to 
visit our Cambridge location at 149 Alewife 

we Brook Pwky. Ample free parking. 491-5377 
Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant featuring 
our two new lounges — The Beachcomber and 
:; A 



















Tulips, 11 E Central St., Centrum exit 16 off 
290. 792-1124 
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1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 


277-0982 






We feature a casual luncheon 

with fresh pastas, homemade 
soups, hearty sandwiches 

and some weight watchers recipes 


FULL BAR 
HOURS: 
Mon. - Fri. Lunch Sat. Brunch 
11:30 - 3:00 11:30 - 3:00 
Mon. - Sun. Dinner Sun. Brunch 
5:30 - 9:00 11:00 - 4:00 











FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
FROM THE HARVARD BOOKSTORE CAFE: 











“Almost every person has 
something secret he likes to eat.’ 


—MFK Fisher 


Whether you come for continental breakfast, lunch, or dinner, at Harvard Bookstore Cafe, 
you'll find a dining experience unlike any other: An enchanting cafe with 3 comfortable dining 
areas, each serving from our full continental menu. 

Choose from house favorities like Hummus, Paté and Grilled Jumbo Shrimp as well as inter- 
national pastas, regional seafoods and, of course, our Chef's Specials-of-the-Day. 

Also, sandwiches, salads, desserts, coffees, beers and wines. All served in our charming book- 
store or in full view of fashionable Newbury Street in our widely acclaimed outdoor cafe. 

The Harvard Bookstore Cafe. It's food for thought and thoughtful food, and all the talk of the 
town. ; 











190 Newbury Street at Exeter Street, Boston. 536-0095. Open 8AM-11PM, Mon-Sat; Sunday Brunch 11:30-3:30. Major Credit Cards accepted. 
A 1985 BOSTON MAGAZINE “BEST OF BOSTON” WINNER 
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Choose from the finest selection of 

wines, beers, liqueurs, cheeses, pates, 
fresh coffees and gourmet foods from around 
the world. 






Come to us for your  seamaaeiiiliit-. 


holiday shopping. We KiongT 
custom mone om boskere AioLLis4 










288 Harvard St., Brookline 


277-9000 
(next to Coolidge Corner Theater) 
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Let them eat steak... 


(cooked medium rare, of course) & salad bar & homemade 
freshly baked bread & baked potato & a carafe of burgun- 
dy wine & a slice of fudge cake and even the angriest of 
the rebels will toast to-the Queen’s health. How often do 
you go to a restaurant, spend $10 - $15 on a meal and still 
leave feeling hungry? that.is not the case at Newbury’s. 
Our Sirloin steaks weigh at least a pound, our salad bar 
offers seconds, thirds and fourths, the baked potato is 
huge, you get a loaf of homemade bread with dinner, and 
if you are still hungry, have some of the free brownies for 
dessert, Sdsthe next tiene vous friends vet restless, bring 
ever the restaurant which has 
iad ti fetieremachs satisfied for the last 

































NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 














94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


























New England’s #1 cold stat 


There are a lot of fine 
Chinese restaurants in 
New England. But when 
you’re number one you 
stand alone. We’ve spent 
26 years perfecting the 
finest Chinese and 
Polynesian delacies, 
served with a warmth 
that’l make you feel 
special too! And an added 
“Touch ot the Islands”’ 


makes Kowloon’s tropical Function rooms available for up to 





bever: ages superb. 450 people. Call for take out 

Dancing nightly. orders. Weekday luncheon and 
dinner specials served. All major 
credit cards accepted. 

KowLoony Hours: 

Restaurant 11 Pes me : 
Rt. 1 North, Saugus, MA a. eee 
tel. 233-0077 / 233-1236 Fri. & Sat. 
11:30 a.m. - 2:30 a.m. 























(_FRIEDCHICKEN&BISCUITS ) 








1536:Tremont St., Boston 02120 
(Across from.the Mission Church) 
The Best Fried Chicken In & Out of Town 


For large orders 


442-7910 
Open 7 Days 
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Champagne 


Continued from page 18 

(A blanc de noirs is made from 
only red grapes.) In California, 
any grape variety can be and has 
been used, often with regrettable 
results. Now the better wineries 
are turning more and more to the 
classic French chardonnay and 
pinot noir. (Not all producers, by 
the way, are aiming for a French 
style. Some, notably Kornell, 
prefer the more aromatic German 
sekt.) 

Even though California wine- 
makers are using French (or 
German) techniques and grapes, 
few would claim to be trying to 
imitate French champagne. What 
they are after is fine sparkling 
wines as good as those of Cham- 
pagne, but with their own unique 
character. It’s too early to make 
definitive generalizations about 
the “California style,” but thus 
far California sparkling wines 
have _ been softer, rounder, 
fruitier, and usually lighter than 
champagne. 

I recently tried almost two 
dozen California méthode wines. 
The overall quality has, | think, 
improved in recent years. No 
wines were bad, a few were 
outstanding, and most were well 
made and pleasant to drink. They 
still have a way to go to catch up 
with the best champagne, but the 
potential seems to be there, 
especially with the blanc de 
blancs. Of the wines'| tried, I rate 
Piper-Sonoma’s Téte de Cuvée 
highest; it is very good wine by 
any standards. The firm’s Brut 
and Blanc de Noirs are good but 
not impressive. Chateau St. 
Jean's crisp 1981 Blanc de Blancs 
is delicious, and a good value; its 
Brut, though good, was not as 
attractive. St. Jean also makes 
Shadow Creek’s very fine, rela- 
tively inexpensive Blanc de Blancs 
and Brut. Iron Horse’s crisp, racy 
1982 Blanc de Blancs has good 
long-lasting lemony flavors. 

Korbel’s Brut isa good value in 
very light, dry wine. Scharf- 
fenberger, a newcomer to this 
market, makes an attractive but 
rather eccentric Brut with a pale 
pink color and dry, peachy flavor. 
Van der Camp, another new 
label, makes two very dry, under- 
stated Bruts that struck me as 
good but overpriced. Wente’s 
1981 Brut is fruity and straight- 
forward. The Brut and Blanc de 
Noirs from Chandon, a popular 
winery, fell into the “simple but 
decent” category; they're not a 
bad buy at $10 or less (especially 
the Blanc de Noirs), but they're 
not living up to their reputation. 
Schramsberg, one of the most 
respected California wineries, fell 
down badly; their 1982 Blanc de 
Blancs and Brut were shockingly 
dull, considering their reputation 
and price. 

Price is the biggest problem 
facing California sparkling-wine 
producers. Méthode wines are 
very expensive to make, and 
most of the wineries have 
financed equipment and matur- 
ing time at high interest rates. 
They are competing with estab- 
lished French brands selling at 
extremely low prices, thanks to 
abundant harvests in Cham- 
pagne and a powerful American 
dollar, as well as with decent, 
very inexpensive sparkling wines 
from Spain. The market will be 
changing soon. Small crops in 
1984 and‘ 1985 have already led 
the Champagne houses to raise 
prices, and the dollar continues to 
fall. If domestic wineries can hold 
their prices steady, their products 
are going to look much more 
attractive to cost-conscious con- 
sumers. 

Most California sparkling wine 
is currently priced between $10 
and $18, with some top-of-the- 
line bottlings (like Piper’s Téte de 
Cuvée) considerably higher. 
Especially at this time of year, 
when many sparklers are on sale, 
prices vary considerably and it 
pays to shop around. 0 
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RAJ MAHAL | SEDO ANTHONY PIZZERIA 
Fine indine Cuisine en EDO t. 
Open every Day and restaurant 
for lunch, dinner. 1016 Comm. Ave 
ye ay 424-1138 Specializing in: pizza, subs, sandwiches 
Auth . Mlight Gning. Oumar $4010.90 po ee eae Italian cuisine and breakfasts. Hours 
and Affordable Sat. 12:00-2:30 Brunch | BEER & VED Mon.-Set. 6 em to | am 
81R Union St., Newton Centre 5:00- 10:30 Dinner MC, Visa, Diners Chub Garey 7 om to 1 am 
In Piccadilly Square Sun. 5:00-1:30 TRY OUR FAMOUS SUSHI 734-7708 
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Rosie’s Home Cooked Specialities 
featuring Fresh Veal Parmigiana 
including Salad and Pasta 


$7 99 


Linzer Torte 


As Christees Tree 
You Can Eat 
$18.50 
over the counter a 
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95 North Washington St. e Blacksmith House Bakery ° in 
North End in Boston of the Cambridge Center for Adult Education g 
. 4 
a 
B.H. .G. 
+ Pts » 2 g 
Gus Saunders FOOD * STYLE Pr 
Excellent VALUE 
ON PRESH POND sepa dar eer 4 
: Anthony Spinessote . : P vs 
THE FINEST INV QUALITY CHINESE CUISINE IN THE AREA Now proudly serving luncheon Daily a la Carte specials o 
CHIEF CHEF -T.R Liv 
4 ’ e i?) 
COCK TALL LOUNGE FNOTIC DRINAS ‘Boston's Best’ . 2 
OviannieNer ee ances _ceemen Signe 2S Appett o 
mA a tN. AM. ‘ PM. P eee eat S e Chaine de Restaurants de France Award 5 
VED 6-8 PAL (CAMBRIDGE ONLY) a -— _ 
) TWO LOCATIONS cars reservations recommended a 
W7 Fresh Pond Phu. | CAMBRIDGE BOSTON he ORR ye ee ae & 
t tf Neatte sai on . 
on ' oie rolet 354-0850 536-1850 Benton ia ~ 4 
featuring fine French Cuisine and a selected 72 Bigelo A , Watertow 
For Christmas & New Years — A Great Gift liquor & wine list > 923-1210 : . 
































Special 
introductory 
53,00) 
rebate 
fromm 
Momnecyis 









To receive 
your $3.00 rebate, 
mail cash register receipt, 
this form 
and a neck label to: 


Lembey Offer 
RO. Box 9789 


Bridgeport, CT 06699 


























State: 
Zip: 








NOTE: Offer valid only for residents of legal drinking age 
rer restricted by law Offer not transferable or assignable 


1 

PAP PCMOIS assignees, licensees, retailers, distributors and 
employees of State Liquor Commissions are not eligible 
Please allow 6 weeks for processing Offer good until 
December 31, 1985. 

Limit one per household 

imported by Dormecg importers, Larchmont. NY 10538 
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In our ongoing endeavor to 
bring you, our readers, sugges- 
tions to make your dining out 
experiences in ae more 
interesting and diversified, we 
have chosen two other unusual 
possibilities for your consider- 
ation. 

First, the Lai Lai Seafood 
Restaruant (700 Mass. Ave.; at 
Central Square), a new concept 
of Chinese cuisine in this area in 
a new and elegant atmosphere. 
Seafood has always been an im- 
portant part of the Cinese diet 
and now an excellent new restau- 
rant that features it is available 
to all. 


Lai Lai owner, Dan Woo, 
hosted our recent visit there and 
a meal that began with ap- 
petizers of Scallion Pancakes and 
Fried Squid rings, both very tas- 
ty. The squid was especially ten- 
der and not of the rubbery and 
chewy texture that one some- 
times finds. 

The Lai Lai Seafood Dumpling 
Soup was to die! Absolutely de- 
licious was this soup made with a 
light broth base to which pieces 
of various seafood (shrimp, 
scallops, crabmeat, etc.) and a 











stuffed dumpling had been 
added. The memory of this 
divinely delectable offering 
makes me hungry still. Most de- 
finitely an item not to be missed 
when ordering on your next vis- 
it. Lai Lai offers dishes in six 
classical Chinese sauces (from 
different regions of China) and 
one can order these with a varie- 
ty of main ingredients. We had 
the Black Bean, the Ginger an 
Scallion and the Lemon Ala 
With our tangy Black Bean 
Sauce dish we had clams, served 
in their shells (I all but licked the 
serving platter clean of every bit 
of the wonderful sauce)...I1t was 
lobster (cut up chunks of lobster 
still in the shell) that was decided 
on for the Ginger and Scallion 
Sauce, which was also superb. 
When ordering Lemon Sauce, I 
always tend to lean toward 
chicken, however, on this occa- 
sion (and at Mr. Woo’s sugges- 
tion) we opted for the shrimp 
... I may never order Chicken 
with Lemon Sauce again. For 
that matter, I may never order 
Lemon Sauce again anywhere 
else but at the Lai Lai (except, of 
course, Pearl’s in New York Ci- 


ty). 


Dim Sum will be available 
Sat. & Sun. afternoons from 12:00-3:00 


Hours 


Sun.-Thurs. 12:00-10:00 


4 Fri. & Sat. 11:30-11:00 


ow 2eneeaenn 
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To break away from a basically 
all seafood banquet (for this was 
surely more than just a meal), we 
delighted in an order of Can- 
tonese Roast Duckling, suc- 
culent, marinated duck, roasted 
to a golden brown in a rich and 
spicy sauce. Although the Lai 
Lai specializes in seafood, it does 
also offer several fine Syereed | 
items and a few beef and pork 
dishes, too, Just as one anne 
go to a steak house and order a 
turkey dinner, these dishes are 
mainly intended to be ordered to 
round out or give a meal yet 
another variation. 


A dish of Ginger Ice Cream 
was the perfect capping off to 
this fabulous meal, a meal 
magnificently prepared, most 
A el served and, most 


importantly, memorably de- 
licious. 
Lai Lai is open Sundays 


through Thursdays from 12 
noon to 10 p.m. and Fridays and 
Saturdays from 12 noon to 11 
.m. It has a full open liquor 
 othag and take out and cater- 


ing services available. 
— Paul McMahon, 
The Window Shopper 


Full liquor license 


700 Mass. Ave. 


876-7000 


Function rooms available 
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hink back to all the bad 
T presents you've ever 
given: the size 16 sweater 
to the aunt who wears a “12, well, 
sometimes a 14 when I want to be 
comfortable, but really! A 16!” 
The “age six to 12” puzzle to the 
seven-year-old nephew “who 
“was doing this baby stuff when I 
was two and haven't you heard 
of Go-bots?” There are a lot of 
potentially bruised egos lurking 
around the Christmas tree. 

Giving cookbooks is no piece 
of cake, either. There’s a thin line 
between “Don’t you know 
Grandpa can’t eat any of this stuff 
with salt?” and “But this is a 
cookbook for old people!” Luck- 
ily this year’s crop of cookbooks 
seems to have something for 
everyone. After all, everybody 
eats. The only trick is to figure out 
who eats what. 

Perhaps the hardest group to 
please are the people the British 
call “Foodies,” the ones who can 
name more than six kinds of 
mushrooms. Give them a copy of 
Cream Pies for a Party Crowd, 
and they’ll throw it in your face. 
There are, however, some won- 
derful new books out — if you 
gave them one they might actu- 
ally use it and invite you over. 

* * * 
The Italian Baker by Carol Field, 
Harper & Row, $19.95. 

This one’s a beauty. The in- 
structions are clear, the recipes 
are delightful, the text is inter- 
esting. Pretty much every type of 
bread, cake, pizza, tart, and 
cookie is represented, and most 
recipes come with separate in- 
structions for hand, mixer, or 
processor. Measurements are 
noted in weight as well as 
volume, and in metric as well as 
English. The section near the 
beginning, called ‘Baking 
Basics,” is worth the price of the 
book even if you never use the 
recipes. But do. 

Chez Panisse Desserts by 
Lindsey Remolif Shere, Random 
House, $17.95. 

This is not a book for novice 
cooks — it will only frustrate 
them or, worse, make them feel 
insecure because they don’t own 
a pear corer. Since there are no 
instructive illustrations, it would 
be hard for most people to form 
an idea of the finished products, 
but for experienced cooks the 
recipes can be interesting, even 
inspirational. 

Tapas, the Little Dishes of 
Spain by Penelope Casa, Knopf, 
$12.95 (paper). 

Tapas are snacks, usually 
served during the Spanish ver- 
sion of the cocktail hour, sort of a 
cross between a canapé and an 
appetizer. They can be as simple 
as something on bread or as 
complicated as frogs’ legs and 
shrimp in puff pastry. They fill a 
great need for something inter- 
esting but not overwhelming. 
This would be a fine book for 



















New releases for the kitchen shelves: you are what you eat. 





Read a oir 
Sixteen recipe books 


cocktail parties and inviting you. 
Believe me, things will look up 
considerably. It’s well written, 
the instructions are clear, and it 
even has a few color illustrations. 
Glorious American Food»-by 
Christopher Idone, photos by 
Tom Eckerle, Random House, 
$50. 

This is a cookbook for people 
who keep their cookbooks in the 
living room, although the author 
might dispute this. He says he 
“wanted to see first-hand how 
people cook at home.” Now, 
don’t get me wrong. I love 
American food — I even cook it 
myself. I just wonder why none 
of those granite-jawed old 
taciturn Yankees has ever invited 
me to sit down in his cozy New 
England kitchen with the worn 
wallpaper, and gone to that old 
chipped Atlantic stove with the 
blackened stovepipe (see photo 
page 28) and asked me to share 
his “Baked Beans with Black 
Duck Breasts with Linguica 
Sausages.”’ Aw shucks, and there 
was “Rose Hip Petal Ice Cream” 


by Susannah Garboden 


Seriously, there’s nothing 
wrong with updating and ex- 
perimenting | with classic 


American recipes, but you can’t 
have it both. ways. This is a’ 
-beautiful book, although it seems- 
to me that the photographer 
deserves more credit. Just don’t 
expect a book about regional 
American cooking. That's just the 
departure point. 

Maida Heatter’s Book of Great 
American Desserts by Maida 
Heatter, Knopf, $25. 

Adopt me, Maida. There isn’t 
anybody who doesn’t love Maida 
Heatter. Where does she get all 
these recipes? She says she fools 
around, “plays” in the kitchen. 
But where some people play 
wrong (“Let's try some cinnamon 
baked apple pieces in the Caesar 
salad!’), Maida Heatter plays 
right (“The conversation inspired 
me to add Oreo cookies to a 
white sour cream cake | had been 
making just before the phone 
rang’). 

I can't imagine any cook who 
wouldn't love this book. The 


detailed, instructive, opinionated, 
and entertaining. Since Maida 
Heatter covers the gamut, from 
“Granny's Sugar Cookies” to 
“Bull's Eye Cheesecake,” the 
book is a safe bet for the novice as 
well as the foodie. Lurking 
throughout is the unstated opin- 
ion that, while raspberry pears 
are all very well and delicious, all 
desserts really should be choc- 
olate. Maida’s right, as usual 
. *. * 

If you know any Anglophiles, 

here are a couple of new 
cookbooks they might enjoy. The 
first is serious and businesslike, 
the second a delight even if you 
never try the recipes. 
Great New British Cooking by 
Jane Garmey, Simon and 
Schuster, $16.95 (a little 
tor what you get) 

Many people who have tried to 
eat in the British Isles hope never 
to repeat the experience. This is a 
book about what the author calls 
“nouvelle Anglaise cuisine” al- 
though if it’s that good why does 
she defensively say it in French? 


pricey 


esting, and the book could serve 
as a guide to country inns where 
the cooks are attempting to undo 
Britain's reputation for lousy 
food. There are some classics — 
bara brith, buttered cabbage, and 
so on — and a lot of new 
variations on classic themes, such 
as port and Stilton mousse. If 
nothing else, the book might free 
frequent travelers of the necessity 
of keeping tins of shortbread in 
their suitcases to give them 
strength for another day of 
glorious scenery surrounded by 
bad food. 


Harrod’s Cookery Book by 
Marilyn Aslani, Arbor House, 
$25. 


In contrast to Garmey’s 
nouvelle cuisine, this book makes 
no apologies. Where it’s British 
it's British through and through, 
with simnel cake, soused herring, 
and even haggis (one sheep's 
stomach bag, one sheep's liver, 
heart, and lungs, three and a half 
cups quick-cooking oatmeal, one 
cup shredded beef suet, salt and 
pepper, large pinch of grated 
nutmeg, one cup finely chopped 
onions). No kiwi fruit or juniper 
berries to nouvelle it up, no sir. 
Haggis is haggis. 

This book is really a lot of fun 
for anyone who's ever shopped a 
London's greatest department 
store, Harrod’s. It contains a 
delightful history of the store and 
ts “food halls,” beautiful photo- 
graphs, and quite a few good 
recipes, especially for desserts 
and baked goods. The recipes 
aren't detailed, but they should 
be clear to anyone who's done a 
lot of cooking. Anyway, the 
pictures are so pretty that it 
would be a nice gift even for a 
non-cook. 

. ° . 
The New Doubleday Cookbook 
by Jean Anderson and Elaine 
Hanna, Doubleday, $16.95. 

When | was growing up, the 
world was divided into Joy of 
Cooking families and Fannie 
Farmer families. The distinction 
probably depended on which 
wedding-present cookbook the 
mother had opened first. Every 
house should have a big fat 
cookbook for times when Uncle 
Joel comes to visit for the week 
end, bearing rutabagas from his 
garden 

Doubleday has eight rutabaga 
recipes. Fannie would be proud 

Doubleday also has four tofu 
recipes. Fannie would be in 
trigued 

It's hard to imagine a bride or 
groom today who doesn't already 


have a basic cookbook this 
but an 11-year-old e or 
nephew who's interest: cook 
ing will love it. Go ahead, |aunch 
a Doubleday family. Who knows 
20 years from now might 
grow rutabagas and be d for 


the weekend 
American Feasts by Sallie Y 
Williams, Morrow, $22 












people who persist in giving for dessert, too. recipes are clear, the directions Anyway, the recipes are inter Continued on page 24 
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The Cafe at the Gardner Museum Fe ido CELEBRATE —_—Restausant 

Join us for lunch and dine in the garden terrace surrounded by . S. C772 CO, LS. T2C. ; Gy , NEW YEAR'S EVE 
flowers, sunshine & wy covered walls. THE TASTE OF THAILAND t % Roe 5 course buftet dinner 
Enjoy our homemade soups, fresh fruit and cheese boards, pres, _——— ». esuves) <a eo + = 
and daily luncheon specials. Afterwards savor our fresh ground astonishing pn act sm of = for the eye cand pleasure a thes palate . : wm > pony live no won 

coffee and fine French pastries. We also offer an international Cuisine ie a must.” & dancing. 
selection of beer and unne. — Robert Nadeau, The Boston Phoenix Recareations soquived 

service aad hospitality attentive . . . cooked to order .. . hy —— ah 


280 The 
Fenway 





The Cafe 1s open Tues.-Sun. 12-4.30. 
The Museum is open Tues.-Sun. 12-5. 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 





Boston, MA 
02115 
566-1088 

















SERVING LUNCH 
Mon.-Set. 11:30em-3pm 





* & & “Siam Cuisine is sure to develop a powerful 


961 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


, 1 Block from B.U. Bridge 
254-4335 F 


— Barbara Rochetka-Riley, The Tab 
following.” 
Robert Levey, The Boston Globe 


DINNER 
Mon.-Sun. Spm- 10:30pm 
















55 Canal Street,Boston * 270.0210 
between Fanew:! Hall Marketpis. © \ Yorth Staton 
Lunch draner late supper cockte 16 Swndey Jars 





brunch 11 30am 2 00pm Valet parking 
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CHRISTOPHER’S 





im the soon to be picturesque 





RESTAURANT AND BAR 


Light Meals, Mexican 
Bountiful Specialties, 
Salads, Late Evening 
Croissant Bites, 
Sandwiches, Sunday 
Nachos, Brunch by 
Seafood the Fireplace 
Specials 





AN UNCOMMON EATING AND DRINKING ESTABLISHMENT 


1920 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge « 876-9180 
Porter Square across from the T 


























RESTAURANT ® CHARCUTERIE 
RETAIL TAKE OUT FOR THE GOURMET 


823 Main Street, Cambridge, MA 02139 497-7200 


Monday thru Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 11:00 pm | 














Royal East 


Gourmet Chines 
Contemporary f 
Fine Wine S 


782 Main St. Cambnid 16ax 
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A AUTHENTIC THAT 
FOOD 


Sam Palace Cuisine 





379 Cambridge St. Allston 783-2434 












CAFE) 


LUNCH SPECIALS 

Featuring homemade breads, soups, salads, 
sandwiches, & desserts from 11:30. 
— Sat. & Sun. brunch from 9:30 — 

nest 134 Hampshire St., Cambr. 

& (between Central and Inman Sqs.) 354-8371 

Wine Open Tues.-Sun. until 11:30 p.m. 


MODERN TIME 

































New e Homemade Pasta 
Restaurant 6.B.Q. Pit 
TASTE RESTAURANT 9, an Fresh Fish & Meats 
OF INDIA Dinner Served Lane 
FINEST INDIAN CUISINE 406-1000 11:00 - 4:00 
LUNCHES DINNERS bce ~ a ar —. 10:00] 338 Rersons 91 
from 2.95 from 5.95 922-7537 or 922-7504 








(11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m.) (5:00 - 11:00 p.m.) 


Complete Catering Service for Business & 
Private Parties. Take Out Service Available. 


1 Gee eens 926-1606 














NEW! 
VIET-RESTAGRANT 


(formerly Minh’s) 


We specialize in the finest authentic 
Vietnamese food. 
Luncheon Specials 
featuring 
free soup and choice of 
beer, wine, or soda. 


25-27 Tyler St. 
Boston, MA (Chinatown) 
Take-out — 350-6615 


Hrs. — Sun.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m a. 
Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m.-2 a.m. ae 
eo = 3 











/atZ™ PIZZERIA 
7 . GRECO 
+ 
“The crust is wonderful, crispy on the sides 
and bottom and soft and bready everywhere 


else." Cheap Eats — Boston Globe 
Also specializing in steak tips, lamb 
tips, and sausages on the charbroiler. 
FULL LIQUOR BAR 
Pitchers of Beer $5.50 
“The Greek variety of Pizza 
is not like the other ones.” 


253 Washington St. Union Square, 
Somerville 625-2960 
Hours Monday thru Saturday 11:00-11:00 
Sunday 4 PM-10 PM 





























OPEN 11AM-9PM 


WALTHAM SEAFOOD 





TASTY FOOD » REASONABLE 
PRICES 
699 MAIN ST. Even if ~ can’t be at our restaurant 
WALTHAM, MA every night, now you can enjoy us at 
TEL. 893-9847 home. 
443A Boylston Si., corner Berkeley St. 
ORDERS TO TAKE OUT ALSO across from Bonwit’s 


Boston 536-6543 




















@Tololom atelelo men (om h1e, 
Taiwan Garden 
893-7700 >... 





491-3900 is & 
Harvard Square 


492-8555. 247-3666, 247-3727 


Harvard Square 








the 


o-/( 


| | The Restaurant you'll be telling 


vour friends about! 





Hours: 
Breakfast 
Lunch 
Dinner 


11:30 a.m. 


The Bayside Inn 


830 THE LYNNWAY e LYNN, MA 01905 
581-5555 
7 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 


- 4 p.m. 


Sun. - Thurs. 5 - 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 5-11 p.m. 





Reservations 
Requested 
We are available 
for private parties 





GRAND OPENING 


7AGATHA 


CHARCOAL GRILL 


GOURMET JAPANESE RESTAURANT 
142 Berkeley St., Boston 
262-9790 


$l4 


L 





Open Mon-Fri. 12-00-23 
Saturday 5:00- 10-30 (ginner only) 
Beer & Wine « imported Domestic ¢ Sake 
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Continued from page 23 

Speaking of nieces and 
nephews, this could be a splendid 
present. It is truly what other 
cookbooks pretend to be — that 
is, a regional guide to American 
cooking as it really is: relatively. 
easy, basic recipes. The first 
section consists of menus, the 
titles of which seem to have been 
written by a 1950s menu writer in 
a manic phase — “Tall Timber 
Treats” and “Rio Grande Round- 
up” — but once you get past the 
embarrassment of these, the re- 
cipes are good and the pictures 
are pretty. Sophisticated cooks 
probably prefer to organize their 
own meals and could do with a 
few more adventurous ideas, but 
a lot of beginners and novices 
will have a good time with this 
book. 

The Fun of Cooking by Jill 
Krementz, Knopf, $14.95. 

Photographer Jill Krementz has 
a new entry in the children’s 
cookbook field. Basically, it’s a 
book that can’t make up its mind. - 

Most cookbooks have a variety 
of recipes, some of which you 
love, and some of which you 
wouldn’t make if you were starv- 
ing. This one’s no exception, but 
there are only 24 recipes — all 
from children. It’s hard to im- 
agine any child (or adult, for that 
matter) who would use a book 
that includes a recipe for “Alix’s 
Apple Cinnamon Muffins” that 
calls for one package Betty 
Crocker’s apple cinnamon muffin 
mix, not to mention a recipe that 
uses four sheets of yakisushi- 
nori. Isn’t there something wrong 
here? All the children I know 
learn how to make real muffins 
before they make sushi, but 
maybe | hang out with unusual 
children. 

I suppose you could give this 
book to a child who'd never’ 
cooked anything and let him 
work. his way. from the straw- 
berry parfait made with Jell-O, 
four strawberries, and Cool 
Whip, up to Michele’s “Capellini 
al Pomadoro e Basilico.” But, 
remember, this could take as long 
as a year, and in the meantime 
there'll be an awful lot of, “Do 
you like it, Mommy?” 

The children in the photo- 
graphs, though, are darling. May- 
be you could cut them out and 
tape them to your refrigerator. 
Good Food Fast by Anne Walsh 
and the editors of Food and Wine 
magazine, Simon and Schuster, 
$19.95. 

If you have busy friends who 

like to entertain, this is a real 
prize. Although the title hints of 
recipes for “Quick ‘n’ Easy 
Meatloaf,” it’s really a lot more 
interesting. The recipes are ar- 
ranged in the form of menus for 
meals, but they don’t get 
dogmatic about it, and there are 
nice color photographs. There’s 
also a wonderful breakfast-and- 
brunch section. 
The Gardner Museum Cafe 
Cookbook by Lois McKitchen 
Conroy, Harvard Common Press, 
$8.95. 

It's hard to miss with a mu- 
seum cookbook. They’re usually 
full of good illustrations, part of 
the proceeds, one assumes, gets 
back to the museum, and they're 
a nice souvenir of a trip to Boston, 
or an exotic oddity in Sharps- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. This one’s 
an attractive addition to the 
group. One warning: at the risk of 
sounding sexist, this is definitely 
a ladies’-luncheon cookbook. 
Since the Gardner Museum Cafe 
doesn’t pretend to be a full- 
service restaurant, the bias is 
reasonable; just don’t send a copy 
off to Charles Bronson. He might 
not like the apple-and-cheddar 
quiche with chicken. ; 
Good Tastes — The Sherry 
Golden Cookbook by Sherry 
Golden, Knopf, $22.95. 

This book is the epitome of 
what a friend of mine calls 
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BAILEY’'S 








RING IN THE HOLIDAY! 





With our BELL RINGER BOX .. . Mouthwatering milk chocolates, luscious 
dark chocolates — sparkling foiled bells, handwrapped. 34 oz.......$16.95 
MasterCard, VISA, or Bailey's Charge. 


Call 617-321-5700 or write ONE DEVIR ST., MALDEN, MA 02148 


° 9, 
ci es 











for BY 
Years Eve S727 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT , 


5 Dine under the stars and bring in the at gi ) 
— 4 New Year with us ke STs 
















Special New Years Day 
Brunch 







January 1“ — Relax at Pistachio’s 
comfortable, but stylish brinch. 
Select from unusual brunch 
specialties from light to 
hearty! 








CAMBRIDGE — 
50 Church Street, Harvard Square, 497-5488 
Restaurant Open Mon-Sun 1 lam-11pm 

Bar Open 4pm-lam, Sat & Sun Noon-lam 
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QUALITY 
STILL 
COUNTS AT 


Scooters 

when you use only the 

freshest ingredients and 
truly care about quality 

preparation you can still 
deliver great food — fast! 


scooters serves breakfast, including: 
OMELETTES » FRENCH TOAST « SPECIALS 


-——JUMBO BREAKFAST SPECIAL — 


3 eggs, toast, homefries $ 9. 5 0 


and coffee w/your choice 
of bacon, ham or sausage 
Scooters sandwiches & platters include: 
THE BEST ROAST BEEF SANDWICH 
in the area, from slowly cooked, sliced to order, succulent beef 
FILET OF FISH * BURGERS « CHICKEN + CLAM ROLLS & PLATES 
HADDOCK * SHRIMP * SCALLOP * CHICKEN FINGERS « ONION RINGS 
_ GREEK & GARDEN SALADS « DAILY SPECIALS 


TREAT YOUR TASTE BUDS TO THE 
QUALITY DIFFERENCE IN FAST FOOD 


Scooter's 


41 HARVARD ST. 
BROOKLINE 











TAKE OUT: 
566-9048 


WE DO 
PARTY PLATTERS 
















starting fein $450 


Hany Day Specials like Boiled /Broiled 
dT hei Tistes with Salad 
only mirieg Aot I Reasonable Prices -Supech Service. 


Calibraise-Lounge- til 2am: = gee 


arkway ‘Route L Wat Rochur 469-3900 
tig “ae ove W a Major Credit dit Cards Accepted. . 






























Tt ortint’s 418 Cabot St. Beverly 


Restaurant of Beverip 927-7421 








DECEMBER EARLY BIRD SPECIALS , 
3-6 PM 











1-CHICKEN & BROCCOLI over noodles, served with rolls and butter ............... $5.50 

2-SMSTEED LIVER & GHIONS on polenta, served with 2 fresh green saied . $4.75 

. 3-GRILLED HAM STEAK with pineapple glaze, apple baked in wine, potato, rolls and butter .. . 42 
ie 4-SMUSAGE KABORS over rice, served with green salad, res and butter... $4.59 
BSA 5 attr STROGANOFF over put! pastry. served with » green salad, rots and butter $3.50 
‘N 6-SEAFOOD NEWBURG over puff pastry, served with green salad, rolls and butter $8 85 






\Mewbury made wih haddect shame biter scatogs 






1-FILLET OF SOLE topped with 2 lemon butter sauce and asparagus spears, 












BREAKFAST, LUNCH & DINNER ITALIAN CHICKEN & 







6 AM - 11 Pl Weekdays VEAL OUR SPECIALTY 
6 AM - 12 All Weekends 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
BREAKFAST 







SAT. & SUM TILL 3 PM 
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presents 


y A Gala 


SANace Yen's 
} Party 
\ WU i 4 Tuesday, 


Dec. 31st, 
rower 1985 





beebbbeee Reserved seating 
sobs ¢ Choose from 9 different rooms 
4 * Sumptuous hot & cold buffet 


e Entertainment til 2.a.m. 
including Al Halliday’s ‘’Tribute 
to Bruce Springsteen’ and 


This party is Downtown, playing your top 40 
always a sellout . Party hats; noisemakers, 
Reserve NOW 635 00.6-sesn 


Tickets available at the Palace or 
Charge by phone — 321-1660 


The Palace #2: 

















BARBEQUE @ 


Aad and Bakeo Potat 











CHICKEN & RIB -} 








Same ce Paine ai 
« — qo ~ . 
ie wot meu Do: 


er << f= | ~ 
a a x + 
‘ <a «DS 

<_ Ea << Ea (O} Ta Chien 
ooo ga F ; ep con gS 900 Beacon St., Boston 


WE DELIVER 


247-3666 





Charge $1.50 within 2 miles 


\. 





7 days 6:00 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 














RESTAURANT 


GENJI 


the taste of 


We have opened the ‘‘New Tea 
Room’ (authentic Japanese Style 
mi0l0)00) ea mel0laniig-janilele aun A ;omelais) 4 
ial dolom .4[a10\-me) m0] Merelels-ome|lalalcie> 
($30.99, $40.°° and £50.°°) arranged 
by our chef OMAKASE RYOR| 
Please enjoy your special occasions 
in this room. Reservations required 

Our new Luncheon Menu will start 
Tamelclalel-laamele 

Our new Restaurant “‘Genji’’ will be 
eo) ol>iamiamiv/it-laslmiaite) ©)diale me) mmsioy 


Mi Ulaleisl-rela. 
Mon.-Fri. 12:00-2:30 
Sat. 12:00-3:00 

Oi Talal=ia 

Wo) a pen Bale las 
5:30-10:30 

Fri.-Sat. 5:30-11:00 
Sun. 5:00-10:00 


327 Newbury St., Boston 
(617) 267-5656 


Welle ic hiclo Ml ad-ladiale mat! 

Drea] .4siane et Wleolaleialel=mer-le-lel> 
Minimum $17.00 check 
per car 
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Continued from page 24 
“Brookline. Food,” which is 
logical, since Sherry Golden lives 
and caters in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. It pretty much consists 
of entrees like “Dilled Mushroom 
Tofu Tart,” followed by desserts 
like “Amaretto Cheesecake with 
Chocolate Sour Cream Glaze” — 
a cheerful combination of health- 
consciousness and yuppie pig- 
ging out. The style of the book is 
folksy and instructive. My only 
complaint is the book’s assump- 
tion that every cook owns a food 
processor (maybe every cook in 
Brookline does). If you have any 
friends who own one, as well as 
a wok, and who wouldn’t re- 
spond to a recipe that includes 
turkey, prunes, and port wine 
with a snicker or a. dead faint, 
this may be the book for them. 
* * taal 

There are three books around 

that may officially be cookbooks, 
but really they’re something else 
altogether: most definitely “gift” 
books. 
Newman’s Own Cookbook by 
Ursula Hotchner and Nell New- 
man, Contemporary Books, 
$13.95. 

This is a book about a bunch of 
smart, rich people who have a lot 
of fun. Several years ago, Paul 
Newman (aided by his friend 
A.E. Hotchner) decided to market 
salad dressing and give the prof- 
its to charity. It worked, so he 
added spaghetti sauce and pop- 
corn to his line. This book, 
compiled by his and Hotchner’s 
daughters, has a lot of recipes of 
varying quality, a lot of amusing 
snapshots, and some very funny 
anecdotes and song parodies. 
This is a fine gift for someone 
who adores Paul Newman, I see 
no reason not to. 

Square Meals by Jane and 


_Michael Stern, Knopf, $8.95. 


» This. fuany-book is now out in 


“| -good-news. It Contains recipes for 


all the food you remember, 
whether you want to or not, and 
is a treasure for anyone who lived 
through the ‘40s or ‘50s. There are 
pages and pages of recipes suit- 
able for bridal showers, patio 
parties, and luaus, even a chapter 
devoted to “teens,” and another 
to victory garden produces. It will 
leave you awash in nostalgia, 
memories, and gratitude that 
those days can never come back. 
The illustrations from the prima- 
ry sources (contemporary books 
and magazines) are a delight. 
That kid on page 285 appeared in 
my first cookbook, and it nearly 
knocked me out of my chair to 
see him again. It’s a fascinating, 
entertaining social history of the 
junk food of our time, and 
although it’s of questionable 
value as a cookbook (Back to 
Bataan Spam? Salting meat while 
cooking to seal in the juices? 
Fresca cake with maraschino 
frosting?), it is nevertheless ir- 
resistible. Like all the best books, 
it will make you laugh, and it 
might even break your heart. 
Grandma’s Kitchen by Jason A. 
Shulam, Fireside, $10.95. 

Speaking of social history, this 
lovely book is a winner. Jason A. 
Shulman and friends collected 
recipes and stories from over 80 
people about their grandmothers 
(with a few uncles and great- 
aunts thrown in) and put them 
together with family pictures in a 
delightful book about food and 
America. The recipes cover a lot 
of territory, from curried goat to 
chap chye, and home again by 
way of Maryland crab cakes and 
lemon fluff pie. 

A friend of mine is planning to 
give a copy of this book to her 
grandmother, along with a con- 
tribution to the Statue of Liberty, 
in both her grandparents’ names. 
“Merry Christmas,” the card’s 
going to say. “We are all so proud 
of you.” There may be a more 
perfect gift, but 1 doubt it. Aim 
high. oO 
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_. “Best Comedy Club” 
Boston Magazine, 1984, 1985 
Boston Globe, 1984 








When Santa comes 
| on Christmas ... 
Keep in mind (for 
goodness sakes) ... 
Tho’ he has eight 
reindeer power ... 


Santa Claus ain’t 


got no brakes. 





Happy Holidays from 
D.J. HAZARD & THE FIRING SQUAD 
See us Dec. 22 at Jack's 
REE ADMISSION WITH THIS AD 
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Jag NEW YEAR'S EVE BASH 
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see DOWN AVENUE & SKI 
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+. Bring in the New Year in style 
at the Conservatory with 





BOSTON arriott. 


- 110 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 (617)236-5800 





COPLEY PLACE 
























DANCING ¢ 7 NIGHTS PER WEEK ¢ WIDESCREEN TV 


3 Playboy’s 
| Top Singles Bar in Boston 


Named Boston’s 
Best Social Hours 
4 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. weekdays 
by Boston Magazine 


For more information or reservations: 367-6377 
60 State St., Faneuil Hall, Boston 





at Quincy Market 

































Cantares 
Comedy Club 


15 Springfield St 
Inman Square, Cambridge 





SATURDAYS 8:30 


RESERVATIONS & INFO 576-1917 













JANUARY 11 
NON-SMOKER S 
NIGHT 











ee! CUUDATES:.- ° 


'. New.Year’s:Eve Party’. 
tk | ere ee. 









— ee 
e For more info 
a ,” 623-6954 » =-¢ 
. . . * 














Se. 


"SpectacularHot &Cold;Buffet °° 
ie a * 8:00 p.m:-1:00 a.m. 
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Dlidays seem to be made for 
enjoying the pleasures of good 
food and, more and more, for 

























meats, seafood, and vegetables. 


Feast” of chocolate truffles, 


bread, Chamay sparkling cider, a 


tish smoked salmon, fruit cake, 


with cookies, truffles, preserves, 


SECTION SEVEN, THE SEASON, DECEMBER 17, 1985 


or go to your nearest Rudi’s. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


“Shameless Conclusions’’ 


chocolates and sauces, for $48. 


baskets — salad dressings ($52), 


buying and giving lavish gifts of de- 
licious edibles. The selection is profuse. 

Rudi’s offers five gift baskets for $25 to 
$100. Each features items from Rudi’s 
“Private Collection” of prepared foods, 
including fruit relishes and croissant 
butter made in Vermont, preserves from 
Michigan, pasta sauces from California, 
and a smoky mesquite mustard for 


For $55 you can buy their “Christmas 
butter 


cookies, spiced walnuts, cranberry pecan 


mix, Vermont cheddar cheese, pasta, 
sauce, and black olives. For $100, you can 
bestow “La Créme de la Creme” — Scot- 


cherries, pumpernickel raisin bread, and 
a jar of almond sauce with leeks and 
capers for pasta, fish, and chicken, along 


Vermont cheese and syrup. Every basket 
includes a sampling of the handmade 
truffles. For phone orders, call 932-0968, 


A wire egg basket full of Blanchard & 
Blanchard salad dressing, mustard, 
glazes, marinades, chocolate shortbread 
cookies, and ketchup can be had for $50 
from J. Bildner & Sons, Back Bay’s deca- 
dent department store of food. Two bot- 
tles of vinaigrettes and a sesame salad 
dressing in a polished wicker basket 
sells. for $26. Bildner’s also offers 
dessert 
baskets of d’Orsay chocolates, Silver 
Palate sauces, truffles, mints, and Jamai- 
ca Blue Mountain coffee for $100, or the 
“Intimate Dessert’ version of just the 


Elsewhere in the store, you'll find a 
condiment basket, for $55, featuring tar- 
ragon mayonnaise, Dijon and garlic mus- 
tard, Paul Prudhomme’s Cajun spices, 
peppercorns, and other delectables from 
Blanchard & Blanchard, Silver Palate and 
Joyce Chen; a wicker hamper stuffed 
with the makings of a cocktail party (a 
variety of patés and caviar) for $70; 
three types of exclusively Silver Palafe 


tards ($40), and a variety pack, which 
includes the Silver Palate Good Times 
Cookbook. ($100); a-choice of Northern 
Eurépean; Italian, or ‘French cheese 
baskets or trays ($42.50 or $52.50); and 
two sizes of tea party baskets ($40 or $68), 


spice 


dried 


nuts, 


mus- 


Shopping baskets” 


A gourmet gift 


by Missy Daniel 


of your own creation 





stuffed with tea tins, wafers, cookies, 
Droste.cocoa,|and other delights. Phone 
542-5515 for these provisions. 

Rebecca’s used to offer prearranged 
baskets but now leaves the making of 
them up to you. The store’s homemade 
tea breads and meringue mushrooms can 
be included, as well as selections from 
the usual lines of gourmet products — 
Blanchard & Blanchard, Silver Palate, or 
Harbor Sweets. Catrine Kelty, manager 
of the retail store, proposes a “Dinner for 
Two” basket of goose-liver paté, Cornish 
hens stuffed with rice and sausage, Brus- 
sels sprouts with pecans and bacon, a 
casserole of yams, and individual fresh- 
fruit tarts ($50 to~$60). Food selections 
will depend in part on what's being made 
in the kitchen on any given day. 

Rebecca's staff will also include a 
bottle of French sparkling cider or a 
bottle of wine or champagne of your own 
choosing from another shop. Finally, 
they'll throw in napkins and glasses (that 
you'll have to buy elsewhere) and fresh 
flowers. Phone 48 hours in advance, 
742-9748. 

L’Espalier’s Great Food Store has eight 
baskets from which to choose, ranging 
from $35 to $1000. What the store calls a 
“Haitian rag basket in the English trug 
basket style” is packed with $500 worth 
of Petrossian beluga caviar and smoked 
Norwegian salmon, apricot cake, stuffed 
prunes, spiced pecans, Vermont maple 
syrup, Hu Kwa tea, Panache chocolate, 
champagne vinegar, Poggio extra-virgin 
olive oil, sun-dried tomatoes, La Taste 
hazelnut spread, Fortt Bath crackers, and 
American Spoon preserves. L’Espalier’s 
top-of-the-line gift basket is “The UI- 
timate,” an assemblage of caviars, foie 
gras, smoked salmon, L’Espalier gift 
certificates, black truffles, smoked stur- 
geon, marrons glacés, and more, all 
arranged in an antique Chinese wedding 
basket ($1000). And for-$100 you can go 
native with “The Great American,” an 


assemblage of Vermont common 
crackers, American golden caviar, 
smoked Pacific salmon, Chicama 


Vineyards vinegar, and on and on. Phone 
536-6543 to order. 

Clearly it is caviar that turns these 
baskets into treasure chests for the 
palate, and if it’s caviar you want, ring up 
Caviarteria in New. York. Company 
president -Liouis Sobot recommends: the 
prince’ ‘of vall,""one ‘pound of Imperial 
Russian, the finest of beluga caviars. The 
company will mail it in a velvet pouch, 


















(Sakura bana 


japanese restaurant 


best sushi bar in town J 


Bx 


542-431 1 ¥ | 





ARIGATO 


Japanese & 
Korean Cuisine 


ght Brn, 








Enjoy Daily lunch 
& dinner Specials 











Cocktails — Salad Bar 
Take Out 


59 Putnam St. 
Winthrop Center 
3%” miles from Callahan Tunnel 


846-1232 












“Mediord’s Best Place to Eat” 
Medford Citizens‘ Award 


“Has Surprisingly Good Food" 
The Boston Globe 


=}\ HAPPY 
nite 
— Restaurant 


Seafood so fresh it bites back. 
Pasta al Dente. Enjoy a 
in our casual family atmosphere. 
Plenty of free off street parking 
11:00-9:00 except Fri. 
11:00-10:00 
Closed Sun. 









491 Riverside Avenue 








steal at this one.” 


BRUNCH Sat-Sun 





Fase 
in the pan diner 
For the Best Duck 
on Rt. | And more...! 


“An extraordinary dish at 
any price . . . it’s an absolute 


Steven Raichlen 
Boston Magazine 


LUNCH T-F 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
DINNER T-SAT 5 oe. to 10 p.m. 

a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Rte. | North Danvers + 774-9367 
Major Credit Cards - Beer and Wine 


Peter Wongs 
Golden Lantem 


234 ways to enjoy Cantonese, 
Mandarin, Szechuan, Far Eastern, 
Polynesian 
Lunch « Cocktails « Dinner « Pre-Theatre 


Mon. - Wed. 11 AM-9:30 PM Thurs. 11 AM 10:30 PM 
Fri. & Sat. 11 AM-11 PM Sunday 12-8 PM 
350-7179 ' 


After 6 PM — Free Parking » Take-out Service « 
Delivery in Boston Area 


lafeystte Place 


At Downtown Crossing Off the courtyard 
in Lafayette Circle + 24-hour attended parking 





































Steaks - Chicken - Ribs 
Wild Sandwiches 
* re 
CHA 
RLTON S | || 2 ae 
the only Tex-Mex Irish Pub in Brookline 
OLDEST RESTAURANT IN 
Featuring Nightly Dinner Specials KENMORE SQUARE 
Fresh Homemade meals. — Se ene Se 
Sun.-Thurs. 7 AM-: 
We also feature Fic Se 7 AMCOAM. 
soups and stews daily! 8 712 
# Full liquor bar eve 
em i “ 4 300 items on our 
11:00 a.m.-Midnite (Coolidge Corner FAST, FRIENDLY 
day Brookfine, MA SIT DOWN SERVICE 
476 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 











Restaurant/Pub 





EARLY BIRD SPECIALS 
4:30-7:00 p.m. Monday thru Thursday 
Sundays 12:00-4:30 
Holidays Excluded 


Featuring Regular Menu items ai discount prices 
Full Liquor Bar 











17 Nichols Ave. « Watertown, MA + 923-0480 

















EAT TOO MUCH 
TONIGHT 


Restrain yourself if 
you must. But be 
warned. We intend 
to tempt even the 

staunchest will- 
power with our de- 
lectable, unlimited 
American Food Festival 





Twin City Plaza 
264 McGrath & O’Brien 


Hwy. (Rt. 28) 
Cambridge, MA. 02141 91 Bigelow Ave.. Watertows 
628-1880 926-1606 





TASTE 
OF INDIA 


FINEST INDIAN-CUISINE 
LUNCHES DINNERS 
from 2.95 from 5.95 
(11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m.) (5:00-11:00 p.m.) 






























* Fancy preserves, maple and hone 
+ Fruit eft baskets 4 


* Apple * Pumpkin * Pecan * Mincemeat 





The Russell Family Store 
& Cider Mill 


Get into the true Christmas Spirit 
Live Fireside Folkmusic, Christmas 
Caroling & Story Telling. 


° Holiday Pies (orders still being taken for Christmas) 


123 Argilla Road, Ipswich ¢ 356-5366 


Call for free brochure * Come see our farm animals and working cider press 


ee yy stuffers 
* Fancy apples & pears 
* Cider Donuts ' 






















\ Choose from the finest 
selection of wines, beers, 
liqueurs, cheeses, patés, and 
fresh coffees from around the world. 


Wine tastings Saturday 
afternoons, |-4 p.m. 


>? Join us. Call for more information 
and details. 
SS 288 Harvard St., Brookline 277-9000 


(next to Coolidge Corner Theater) 


Food & Drink 
Guide 
for rates and information 
call (617) 536-5390 





100 Mass. Ave., Boston 
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anywhere in the country, for $425. 

The most popular gifts, however, are 
the caviar samplers: four one- and two- 
ounce jars of American sturgeon, Russian 
sturgeon, salmon, and American golden 
caviar, boxed and delivered for $29.95; 
12 one-ounce jars of Kamchatka caviar 
($90); or two pounds of Scotch salmon, 
invisibly pre-sliced into 25 pieces, for 


Caviarteria also offers a truffles gift 
box for $100: black and white truffle 
purée, whole black truffles, a truffle 
recipe book and slicer, and for good 
measure, an honorary certificate from the 


Italian Tartuffe Society. Call (800) 4- - 


CAVIAR. 

Not to be outdone, of course, is 
Neiman-Marcus at Copley Place. The 
Epicure Department sells prepared 
gourmet assortments for $17 to $300 and 
custom gift baskets for $30 on up. There 
are standard assortments of crackers, 
cookies, jams, nuts, patés, caviars, and 
cornichons, or you can request theme 
baskets. In a “New England” basket, for 
example, you can get Chicama Vineyard 
vinegars, canned Maine blueberries, Ver- 
mont maple syrup, pancake mix, lobster- 
shaped pot holders, and a -regional 
cookbook ($100). The green Irish 
Christmas basket, also $100, contains 
sardines, peanuts, tea, pickles, jellies, 
cookies, patés, cheese, and crackers. For! 
$300, you can give a brass pot that in- 
cludes a few of Neiman-Marcus’s own 
products — liqueur cake or clam spa- 
ghetti sauce mix, for example, or sweet 
Marie biscuits. The store's exclusive Red 
River products, a Tex-Mex assortment of 
items including jalapefio mustard, olives, 
and barbecue sauce, come packed for $88. 

Epicure Department manager Larry 
Kuhner described one holiday order for 
nothing but a brass tub brimming with 
chocolates — for $750. Neiman-Marcus 
offers fresh Belgian Neuhaus chocolate 
($25 a pound), Joseph Schmidt truffles 
from San Francisco, Sweet Shop truffles 
from Fort Worth, Texas (both for $20 a 
pound), ice cream toppings from 
Gourmet Delight of California ($6 for 10 
ounces), and, from the state of Washing- 
ton, “huckle bears” — one-inch molded 
milk-chocolate bears injected with huck- 
leberries. 

Neiman-Marcus’s .new offering this 
year is, a.four-pound: Courvoisier, cake 
soaked in a half-quart of liqueur and 
tucked into a black and gold felt box, for 
$45. Kuhner says the department can do 

Continued on page 30 
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Let's go to the 
Pearl of Chinatown 





Luncheon Dinner * Cocktails 


Delicious Oriental & 
American Foods 


CHINA PEARL 


9 Tyler St. Boston 
426-4338 338-7996 




















12 La Grange St. * 338-7037 
Hours 


Monday-Thursday 11:30 am to 11 pm 
Friday & Saturday to Midnight | 

















Mattre’ Jacques 


On the Charles 


Oc 


Continental Cuisine 
Lunch: Monday — Frida 
Dinner: Monday — Saturday 


New Year’s Eve Gourmet Gala 
BY RESERVATION ONLY 
GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE 


PLEASE CALL 742-5480 or 742-5676 





10 Emerson Place, Boston 








Holiday 
Extravaganza 


@ WITH THIS AD ONLY 


Credit Cards 
welcome 
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@ FETZER GIFT SET 





Reg. X-MAS 
159° 129° 


Bricout Brut Reserve 
Perrier 1§% 17% 


Laurent 
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§ © BOLLA VINTAGE GIFT SELECTIONS 
© GEKKEIKAN SAKE DRINKING SET 


@ DOMAINE CHANDON BLANC DE 
NOIRS WITH CHAMPAGNE FLUTES 


@ DOM RUINART SPECIAL GIFT BOX 


[AU Cabfornia Wines on Sale! 


10% off one bottle 
15% off six botties 
20% off twelve botties 
/ = (including sparkling) 
= THESE ADDITIONAL SPECIALS 


























Fine Wines 
& Spirits 


Phone Orders & 
Delivery Available 










BAUER WINES LTD e 337 Newbury Street. Boston @ 262 0083 e 262 U3n3 
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and gets smialler 


TAPAS restaurant has become known for its exciting array of international 

hors d’oeuvres. Our unique menu, composed of small beautifully 
prepared selections, invites you to 
explore a variety of different foods 
each time you dine with us. 
In fact, our menu has 
been so successful 
that we have de- 
cided to take it 
one step 















TAPAS 

is now proud 
to announce 
the opening of our 
“tasca." Downstairs at 
the same location, our “tasca” 
features creations of the same excel- 
lent quality served as tiny tidbits for your 
nibbling enjoyment. Sample an everchanging 
variety of delicious morsels either in the informal 
atmosphere of our tapas bar or in our lounge. A great 
place to meet friends, relax, and nibble the night away. 








a little something special 
Henderson Carriage Building 
2067 Massachusetts Avenue 
Porter Square, Cambridge 
Telephone: (617) 576-2240 
Free parking in rear - Facilities for private functions 

















am One 
Holiday Party 
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Intimate Dinner 
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Ask about our gift certificates for Christmas. 


Freshly prepared 
Northern Italian Cuisine in 
a most charming atmosphere. 


Selec.ed as one of ‘Anthony Spinazzola’s favorite restaurants. 


— Boston Globe 
November, 1982 


Voted c one of Boston’s most popular restaurants. 


— Boston Globe Reader Poll 
January, 1984 








Baskets 


Continued from page 29 
anything. Just go in and point to 
what you want, or call them at 
536-3660. 

At Crabtree & Evelyn, you can 
request a small basket of sample- 
sized teas and jams for $15 or 
one of the already-made baskets 
for $40 to $100, or choose your 
own selection of the cookies, 
sauces, syrups, and bonbons that 
fill the store shelves. For $45, for 
example, you can come away 
with two jams, two tins of can- 
dies, tea, orange and lemon butter 
cookies, wheat and honey 
cookies, English mustard, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, Moroccan 
sauce, and a tin of Farrah’s toffee. 

Jars of pickled dahlia onions, 
boxes of amandettes, liqueur 
preserves, and jars of fruit in 
Amaretto all come in the $100 
basket, along with jams, 
marmalade, spices, fruit vinegars, 
butter wafers, maple syrup, and 
Belgian candy bars. Call 
723-2733. 

Do you have friends or rela- 
tives on your Christmas list who 
are wintering in the Miami area? 
Barbara_ Klein’s Miami-based 
French Country Baskets start at 
$65 and feature only French 
products. The “Petit Déjeuner” 
contains French cocoa, 
croissants, preserves, fruit, and 
cheese. The “Grand Gourmet” is 
a French picnic hamper stuffed 
with paté, wine, ni¢goise olives, 
French bread, candies, and 
cookies, in two sizes for $65 or 
$110. Klein also includes a bottle 
of 1985 Beaujolais Nouveau but 
will substitute chilled white wine 
or champagne if you desire. If 
you call in the morning, (305) 
235-4731, your order can usually 
go-out that same day. 

Dean & DeLuca, on Prince 
Street in New York, will ship 
their elegant presentations any- 
where. The gift chests can be as 
simple as a flavorful collection of 
a half-dozen coffees or teas ($30 
and $50) or more elaborate selec- 
tions of French ($55 to $120), 
Mexican ($35 to $40) or ‘Italian 
($45 to $120) products. The store 
has a vast assortment of cheeses, 
and will ship fresh items as well. 
Dean & DeLuca will also custom- 
ize gift baskets and chests to your 
liking. Phone (800) 221-7714 to 
order. 

Closer to home you'll find an 
extensive selection of mail-order 
baskets from Provender, in 
Tiverton, Rhode Island. “Proven- 
der Provisions” includes pasta, 
rice, jelly, oil, vinegar, mustard, 
crackers, two dish towels, and a 
Provender apron ($85). The 
“Classic Christmas” basket, for 
$75, combines Mrs. ° Beeton’s 
plum pudding and hard sauce, 
brandied cranberries, chocolates, 
marmalade, chutney, and, of 
course, Christmas cookies. “St. 
Nick’s Surprise” offers a smaller 
sampling of the same seasonal 
cheer for $22.50. There is also a 
spice basket, a mustard basket, 
morning and afternoon tea 
baskets, a curry and chutney 
basket, an Italian basket that 
tucks a tube of I] Capitano Italian 
tomato paste in with the porcini 
and fresh garlic buds, and the 
“Sakonnet Sunrise” basket of 
smoked bacon, coffee, biscuit 
mix, English marmalade, syrup, 
and johnny cake meal. Prices 
range from $25 to $60. Call (401) 
624-8096 to place your order. 

Clearly there’s no shortage of 
gift basket possibilities this year, 
but if you're still at a loss, con- 
sider what Julia Child, the 
grande dame of the kitchen, 
would want in her Christmas 
basket: “one-eighth of a wheel of 
fresh Parmesan cheese and sev- 
eral bottles of Grands Eche- 
zeaux, Chateau d’Yquem, and 
Chateau Lafite, as well as one or 
two or even three fresh foie gras, 
as well as a two-pound can of 
the best and freshesr large gray 
caviar, and that would do me 
very well as a starter,“ Pause “A 
large side of smoked salmon 
too.” Bon appétir. o 
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PEPPERMINT PATTIE 
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by Lauren Merlin Walker 


he holiday season is syn- 

i onymous with entertain- 
ing. Holiday parties may 
range from punch in plastic cups 
at the office to Dom Perignon 
sparkling in fluted glasses on 
New Year's Eve, but no matter 
what the circumstances, one can 
hardly avoid being plied with 
food and drink at Yuletide. Al- 
though food can be nibbled from 
the fingers, if necessary, a drink 
without a glass is no drink at all. 

But what sort of glass? If you’re 
the host or hostess, the answer is 
up to you. A trip to the kitchen or 
dining room, a la Mother Hub- 
bard, may be in order here. Is 
your cupboard furnished in the 
eclectic post-student style, with 
glasses ranging from recycled 
jam jars to mismatched vessels 
pilfered from restaurants? If so, 
before your guests arrive, some 
further provision is required. 
Even if your breakfront is bristl- 
ing with Baccarat, you may have 
to give some thought to whether 
your glasses meet the needs of 
the occasion. 

How many guests do you 
anticipate? How many drinks will 
you serve them? These are the 
fundamental questions, and they 
may limit your choices dramati- 
cally. Even Nancy Reagan might 
be reluctant to serve a thousand 
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people with Waterford, particu- 
larly if the crowd were expected 
to be thirsty from dancing. 

If your entertaining is formal 
(for example, a seated dinner 
party), one glass per guest for 
each type of beverage may be 
quite: adequate. One bridal ad- 
visor — bridal advisors are the 
world’s experts in laying in stuff 
from which to eat — suggests that 


Glass act 


Crystal for every occasion 


frequent entertainers have on 
hand a minimum of 12 of each 
standard type of glass. Sets of 
eight are popular, says the ad- 
visor, but frequently disappoint- 
ing. For the average dinner, you 
will want to serve water, wine, 
and pethaps before- and after- 
dinner drinks, using a grand total 
of 48 glasses for a party of 12. 
Guests at such affairs may be 
asked to return their glasses for 
refills. 

If your idea of a party is 
somewhat less well-regulated, 
however, and you are planning 
an affair where guests arrive or 
leave at will — and may even be 
far from the eye of host or hostess 
in the crowd — you will probably 
need more than one glass per 
guest, even if you are serving 
only one type of drink. Drinks 
will stray, particularly if there is 
dancing, or if the party occupies 
more than one-room. A good 
estimate is one glass per guest per 
hour. A reliable, ongoing: dish- 
washing operation may reduce 
the number of actual glasses 
needed, so long as the circulation 
remains adequate. Children who 
display an overwhelming curiosi- 
ty about grown-up parties are 
ideal for this work, as are painful- 
ly shy roommates, should you 
have any. 

On first glance, the number of 
shapes and sizes of glassware 
may appear infinite, and a sense 
for which glass is appropriate to 
which drink may seem impossi- 
ble to develop. Waterford crystal, 
for example, manufactures about 
16 different shapes of glass in 
most patterns. In fact, there are 
only two basic glass shapes, and 
within those shapes, there is 


BOB PRIEST 





Ten styles of glassware: elegant toasts for the Yuletide 


room for some imprecision as to 
sizes. The two categories are 
stems and tumblers, and even 
these are interchangeable in 
some instances. 

Stemware encompasses all 
those graceful drinking vessels 


supported by a single leg, or 
stem. These are often sold “by 
the stem,” like flowers, although 
usually at considerably greater 
expense than by the bunch. Very 
generally, stems are used for 
wines, water, liqueurs, and simi- 





lar beverages served at the table. 

In most patterns, the glasses 
include a family of stems of 
identical shape, in graduated siz- 
es, plus a few specialty glasses. 
Starting with the largest, water 
goblets, a complete collection 
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YN C) Filet Mignon with bernaise sauce 


(J Chicken en Croute 


Entrées served with 
DESSERT 


choice of 
C1) Cannoli alla Venezia 
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Yn tender breast of chicken topped with spinach, 
Ss cheese, mushroom & wrapped in flaky pastry Ue 


stuffed potato, broccoli au gratin & pasta 
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It’s Our First New Year’s Eve Gala i—\y 
and we’re making it aGRAND Party Ve 
Come celebrate with us! N 





\Y ; 
*Up- OPRUIO; ; ; WY 
NZS Our First Annual Gala GF Ys 4 Special New Year's Eve Menu, Champagne, Live Ye G 
Vx NEW YEARS EVE PARTY IY Music, Dancing, Noisemakers, Barty Hats and VY 
Vx Special New Year's Eve Menu IY hee ee * WY 
Q “i a reservations now to avol mntmen “4, 
SSN APPETIZER a —[—K—WSXRS DMS 
RZ C) shrimp Bape ne pute OO CLEC 
YY I) XL 
Ga LIME SORBET UCREG UG 
S choice of VK EKG 4 
\YN C0 Baked Stuffed Lobster IS\Y _Yy 
KK 1' lb stuffed with shrimp, lobster, scallops, ICE This a. Can & Vi 
WG in a light crumb topping OY Give your Landlocked Friends An Ocean WY 
NS \ C Prime Rib au jus with popover INN To Enjoy and Boatowners A Convenience ZH WV 
ON YS They'll Cheer! Ory, 


A Venezia Gift Certificate 


for dining by the ocean’s edge, with the twinkling city lights 
shimmering on dark reflecting waters, as you look out on toa 
sweeping, spectacular view of Boston,* while savoring succulent 
New England and European specialties. 
Venezia, too, is the only Boston waterfront restaurant where 
boats can dock at a pier that leads directly into our inviting, 
elegant dining rooms, for leisurely dining or for taking out one 
of our Special Boating Hampers. 


hormerty Heston thereon Liaghits Hosta 7 


20 Ericsson Street, Neponset Circle, Boston 436-3120 
From the Expressway, -43, going south, take Neponset Exit 12. Proceed to exit ke back 

to downtown Boston, hut de net goon ramp Take your immediate nght onto Redfield Street 

where you'll we a sign ta Venezia. Going north, Take Exit U1, then a right unto Gallivan 





Boulevard and conti te 


rward ramp 4 
take a nght on to Redfield Street. Follow signs to restaurant 


“The perfect setting for private or corporate banquets! 
Call 436-3120 for details, and information on Special Functions Menu 
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red-wine, white-wine, cocktail 
glassés, juice glasses, sherry, port, 
and liquor glasses — all pretty 
much the same in shape. Unless 
your guests include bridal ad- 
visors, some leeway can be taken 
in assigning a drink to a glass, so 
long as this is not too obvious. 
For example, if all you have are 
liqueur glasses, you can serve 
sherry from them, but don’t try to 
serve the dinner wine in them, 
too. Red wine tan be served in 
white-wine glasses, and vice ver- 
sa, so long as there is no op- 
portunity for comparison. 

The specialty glasses are far 
trickier, but most are so easily 
identified that there is no danger 
of making a mistake. The most 
common special stems are cham- 
pagne glasses and brandy 
balloons. Champagne used to be 
served in a “saucer” or “coupe,” 
currently so out of fashion that it 
is listed in some crystal 
catalogues as ‘‘champagne/ 
sherbert.” The much trendier 
flutes, billed in these same cata- 
logues as “champagne — Con- 
tinental” seem to have taken 
over, although my own advisors 
tell me the saucer may be set for a 
comeback. 

According to Elizabeth Post's 
The New Emily Post (1975), 
saucers are “correct” but flutes 
tend “to prolong the life of the 
effervescent bubbles that distin- 
guish this particular wine.” One 
advisor adds to this that flutes 
can be used for “other sparkling 
wines” such as Cold Duck, but 
that saucers must be preserved 
for champagne (and, pre- 
sumably, sherbert). 

Brandy balloons, or snifters, 
usually have relatively short 
stems and a characteristic, big- 
bellied bowl. The balloon’s shape 
is supposed to facilitate warming 
the brandy in the hands — more 
surface area is exposed to glass — 
and concentrate the fumes at the 
narrower mouth of the glass 


“may range downward through” 


(hence “the term snifter). They 
come in many sizes, but truly 
immense ones may be awkward 
for small-handed guests. 

One more specialty glass de- 
serves mention. An alternate to 
the standard red-wine (also 
called ‘‘claret’’) glass is the hock 
glass. Set on a quite tall stem, the 
hock glass has a rounded bow! no 
matter what shape the glasses in 
the rest of the pattern may take. 
Presumably originally intended 
for hock, a white Rhine wine, the 
hock glass is associated with reds 
because of its large size and is 
popular for serving wine as a 
cocktail rather than with a meal. 

Tumblers are glasses without 
stems, particularly those with 
heavy bottoms. Whether the 
name refers to their tendency to 
roll when knocked over, or the 
eventual antics of those who 
drink from them is unclear 
(tumble comes from the Old 
English “tumbian,” to dance 
about). Tumblers are appropriate 
for mixed drinks, non-alcoholic 
drinks, and most straight spirits. 
They usually range in size from 
five to 12 ounces. The size of the 
drinks you are serving tends to 


di e size of the tumbler 
Reeth as anyone who has 


had a drink can tell you, the 
degree to which a tumbler is 
filled is entirely at the bartender’s 
discretion. An ounce-and-a-half 
shot seems elegant in a five- 
ounce tumbler, even if it doesn’t 
come up halfway. 

Although there is an un- 
deniable charm in having the 
perfect glass for everything, the 
existence of guidelines should 
not deter party-goers or party- 
givers from enjoyment. If you've 
eaten and drunk in Boston-area 
restaurants, you've probably 
been served margaritas in cham- 
Ppagne saucers, brandy in rocks 
glasses, and liqueurs in shot 
glasses, not to mention Coca- 
Cola in brandy snifters; after all, 
it is a guest’s job to be tolerant. If 


you don’t have enough ap- 
propriate glasses to go around, 
most guests will appreciate a 
creative solution. One tony estab- 
lishment serves me black Jack, 
neat, in a liqueur stem, while 
male companions receive theirs 
in tumblers; such pre-feminist 
tricks can stretch glassware to 
cover a number of guests larger 
than anticipated. 

Then there is the question of 
just what these glasses should be 
made of. At one time, it might 
have been cause for unpleasant- 
ness to refer to crystal and plastic 
in the same breath, but there are 
parties where only the latter will 
do, and recent years have seen 
such improvements in plastic 
partyware that it deserves men- 
tion. 

If your parties go beyond a 
certain point in rowdiness, plastic 
is the only option. Particularly if 
there is to be dancing, the risk — 
to your guests, as well as to your 
wallet — are far fewer with 
plastic cups. This no longer 
means a complete sacrifice of 
charm, however. 

A few years ago, the only 
plastic options were the basic cup 
(after the paper-cup model), in a 
kind of squishy, translucent plas- 
tic, and an incredibly annoying 
two-piece champagne saucer 
whose stem would fall off and get 
lost, or stepped on, immediately 
upon serving. This latter required 
you to grip the bowl, quickly 
bringing your champagne to 
room temperature, until you 
either gulped it down or spilled it, 
since the little monsters could not 
be set down without errant 
stems, 

Now, however, a few manufac- 
turers are producing reusable, 
sturdy, plastic stems in wine and 
champagne shapes. They're ex- 
pensive for plastic — running 
about $12 for a set of four — but 
they're the right size, they look 
okay, and they don’t break. 
Available in novelty stores and 


liquor stores, as well as house- 
ware emporia, these things are 
perfect for the hostess whose 
guests may include those who 
still think “party” is a verb. They 
also make a clever gift, particular- 
ly if several guests conspire to 
bring them to a frequent enter- 
tainer in their circle. 

But for the truly elegant affair, 
plastic just will not do. The top of 
the line in glassware is, of course, 
crystal. Glass, to be called crystal, 
must be made with at least 24 
percent lead, which serves in the 
glassmaking process as what is 
called flux. Crystal meeting this 
requirement may be called “half 
lead” crystal; “full lead” crystal 
indicates a lead content of 30 
percent. This gives the glass a 
“high refractive index,” which 
means it makes pretty rainbows 
in the light. Lead does not make 
crystal resistant to breaking, 
however; manufacturers do not 
recommend washing it in a dish- 
washer, and the stuff costs an 
absolute fortune. Never regard 
the owner of a complete set of 
crystal as pretentious — anyone 
who can afford it is the real 
McCoy. 

This is especially true if your 
host owns well-publicized name 
brands such as Ireland’s Water- 
ford, or France’s Baccarat. For 
capitulation to tradition and 
sheer baroque ostentation, 
nothing beats Waterford. In some 
patterns, Waterford runs well 
over $100 a stem, but hey, they 
still make fingerbowls. Waterford 
is glass that would be at home in 
a castle; heavy and heavily 
faceted, it refracts like all get-out. 
It will commandeer a table and 
make all but the most self- 
assured china feel foolish. 

Baccarat tends toward a more 
fluid shape, with more delicate 
swirls and fluting, but is no more 
humble than Waterford: one Bac- 
carat pattern is called “Per- 
fection” and provides a classic, 
unadulterated example of the 


ideal stemware shapes as drawn 
in etiquette books. Another pat- 
tern is named for the world’s 
favorite champagne, Dom Per- 
ignon — all the pieces have a 
flutelike shape. (Baccarat still 
makes personal salt dishes, as 
well.) 

Nearly every country in Eu- 
rope seems to produce crystal. 
The designs tend to echo other 
design characteristics of the na- 
tion of origin. Thus, the Italians 
and Scandinavians are responsi- 
ble for some graceful, quite mod- 
ern-looking stems; the Germans 
and Eastern Europeans favor 
heavier, faceted glassware. 

There is also glass with a lead 
content that does not meet the 
24-percent standard. Until recent- 
ly, some of this was called crystal, 
and it’s still often as pretty as the 
genuine article. The advisor, 
however, while admitting that 
some of it is “gorgeous,” insists 
that it’s just not a value for the 
money. Apparently, if you're 
going to buy “just glass” it may as 
well be inexpensive. 

There are so many kinds and 
grades of glass that I can offer 
only one caveat: where possible, 
to prevent dissent, party glasses 
should match, if not in pattern 
then at least in size or, as a last 
resort, in composition. A party | 
attended recently featured mixed 
drinks in a variety of receptacles, 
both glass and plastic. Had it 
been all one or the other, I doubt 
there would have been a prob- 
lem. But once it became known 
that some guests had plastic cups 
and some had glass, the squab- 
bling and drink-stealing reached 
an almost dangerous level: guests 
were refusing drinks unless they 
got ‘real’ glasses, and a drink in 
a “real” glass was likely to be 
appropriated by anyone who 
thought the glass familiar. So 
whatever you do, make sure that 
your glasses do not give your 
guests ideas. That is the responsi- 
bility of the other guests. 0 
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’ Bacardi 
* eggnog. 
Traditional. 


Bacardi 
rum cake. 
». Famous. 











Bacardi 
E colas. 
8 Frosty. 





Gold Reserve rum. 
Exceptionally rich. 


Bacardi 
and ice. 
So mellow. 


Bacardi coladas. 


Icy creamy. 


BACARDI,rum. Tastes great mixed because it tastes great unmixed. Made in Puerto Rico. 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED © 1983 BACARD! IMPORTS. INC 
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Shhh, Bacardi 
strawberry 
daiquiris. 
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Christmas at home with 
family and friends and are 
looking for an alternative this 
year, or if you just don’t have 
time for all the cooking and 
cleaning involved, perhaps you 
should consider dining out. 
There is a small group of 
restaurants in and around Boston 
that have been serving Christmas 
dinner for years. Each has created 
its own traditions, with all the 
trimmings. And when dinner is 
over, guests can head home to 
enjoy their gifts, without having 
to wash any dirty dishes. Here 
are the Boston-area restaurants, 
in alphabetical order, that serve 
traditional Christmas and 
Christmas Eve dinners. Follow- 
ing that, you'll find a description 
of the New Year's Eve parties 
planned by the city’s hotels. 


I: you have always spent 


The Andover Inn, Chapel Av- 
enue, Andover 

This charming New England 
inn, located on the Phillips An- 
dover campus, has served a 
sumptuous Christmas Eve feast 
in its elegant dining room ever 
since Dutch-born _ proprietor 
Henry Broekhoff assumed man- 
agement a decade ago. In recent 
vears, the. dinner has become so 
popular that the inn fills up every 
Christmas Eve without any 
advertising or promotion. 
Broekhoff says ihe majority of his 
guests return year after year: 
“One man from Tewksbury has 
been coming here with his 14- 
member family every year since | 
have been at the inn. At the end 
of dinner one year, he makes his 
reservation for the next year,” 
Broekhoff says. 

The atmosphere at the An- 
dover Inn is enough to make 
families feel at home = on 
Christmas Eve. Broekhoff spends 
$1500 to $2000 on decorations 
every year and he says they spare 
no details. A fire roars in the 
oversized fireplace opposite the 
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Hotel Meridien’s Michel Pepin: four-year-old traditions 





Levey, ~ Ses 


inn’s main door. An elaborately 
dressed Christmas tree (last year 
with a Victorian theme) adorns 
the antique-filled lobby. And in 
the dining room, every table is 
decorated with its own 
centerpiece. Pianist Tom Vallario 
plays Christmas carols through- 
out the evening. 

Highlights from this year's 
menu include a lobster bisque; a 
choice of veal steak with 
chardonny, roast duckling with 
kumquats, or seafood casserole; 
and a selection of pastries, includ- 
ing the traditional French Bache 
de Noél, or Christmas log. 

There is one Christmas Eve 
seating at 6 p.m. The full-course 
meal ranges in price from $20 to 
$27 per person. For reservations 
call the inn at 475-5903. 


Another Season, 97 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Boston 

Chef-owner Odette Bery has 
been serving Christmas Eve din- 
ner at her intimate Beacon Hill 
restaurant for several years. The 
restaurant is decorated for the 
holidays with seasonal plants 
and flowers and small china 
ornaments, “to keep it simple,” 
Bery says. And the menu is 
centered around traditional hol- 
iday fare, with her own creative 
touches. 

This year’s dinner will feature a 
choice of oyster stew or cream of 
celery soup; a_ watercress, 
cucumber, and mushroom salad; 
choice of poached sole with 
fennel or semi-boned game hen 
stuffed with prunes and home- 
made sausage; and mincemeat 
pie or Biche de Noél for dessert. 

There are two seatings on 
Christmas Eve, starting at 5:30 
p.m. Fixed-price dinner is $25 per 
person. For reservations call 
367-0880. 


Julien, Meridien Hotel, 250 
Franklin Street, Boston 

The elegant Julien restaurant at 
the Meridien Hotel has been 
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A Cory’s Gift Certificate and the pleasures of dining 
superbly; savoring succulently prepared seafood and 
the choicest meats, matched perfectly with the best 
California and European wines in:the warm, 
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Holiday Gift Certicates, gifts for everyone, are now 
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20 Waltham Street, Lexington 861-7549 and 
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serving Christmas dinner since 
the hotel opened four years ago. 
In that relatively short time (by 
Boston standards), the hotel has 
established its own traditions, to 
which people return year after 
year. For decorations, public-rela- 
tions director Jim Collins says, 
“We replace a lot of the green 
plants with poinsettias to add 
color, and we decorate the ficus 
trees in the Café Fleuri with little 
white lights. But basically we 
keep it simple.” The hotel’s main 
lobby features old-fashioned 
wreaths and Christmas trees sur- 
rounded by brightly wrapped 
packages. And the Julien itself is 
bedecked with a forest of 
Christmas trees, which greets the 
guests as soon as they enter the 
dining room. 

This year’s Christmas menu 
will feature choices of timbale of 
seafood or roulade of smoked 
salmon and fish; roast turkey 
with chestnut purée and cranber- 
ry sauce, salmon with herbs, 
lamb, or steak; and a variety of 
French pastries, including Bache 
de Noél. 

The dining room opens at 
noon, with seatings at noon, two, 
and 6:30. Fixed-price dinner is 
$33 per person. 

The Meridien also serves 
Christmas buffet in its Café 
Fleuri. The price is $24.50 for 
adults and $15 for children. For 
reservations call 451-1900. 


Parker's Restaurant, Parker 
House Hotel, Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston 
Christmas dinner at the 130- 
year-old Parker House is as much 
a part of the Boston holiday 
season as First Night. On Decem- 
ber 25, the high-ceilinged, dark- 
paneled dining room serves any 
where from 500 to 600 people, 
mostly families in groups of 10 or 
more. According to Parker's man- 
ager Atef Ibraheem, “most of the 
families have been coming here 
for generations. We're an institu- 


tion.” 

As always, the lobby in the 
Parker House is dressed up for 
Christmas with a giant tree and a 
gingerbread house (baked by 
Parker's dessert chef.) The lavish 
display in the dining room will 





Parker House’s Michel DePreux: a Boston institution 


feature a carved chocolate Santa 
Claus and his reindeer, and the 
Harvard University Glee Club 
will sing Christmas carols 
throughout the day 

This year’s menu will include a 
choice of pheasant and goose 





paté or quenelles of salmon and 
scallops; lobster bisque or grilled 
corn soup; roast turkey with 
chestnut stuffing and giblet 
sauce, prime rib of beef, or breast 
of duck with pears and cranber 


ries; plum pudding, holiday pies, 





or a selection from the pastry 
table. 

Parker's opens for dinner at 
noon, with seatings at noon, 2, 4, 
and 6. Fixed-price dinner is $32 
per person, $16 for children 
under 12. For reservations call 
227-8600, extension 2100 


























































Ritz Carlton Hotel, 15 Arlington 
Street, Boston 

Christmas dinner at the Ritz is 
another Boston institution, dating 
back to the 1920s. Though the 
dinner groups tend to be smaller 
than those at Parker's, the Ritz’s 
Jim Ridosta estimates that rough- 
ly half of the nearly 600 guests 
served on Christmas Day have 
been celebrating the holiday 
there for years. Decorations are 
concentrated in the dining and 
ballroom area, with poinsettias, 
holly, and other plants adorning 
the entryway. Each table 
centerpiece consists of a swan 
filled with red flowers and green- 
ery 

The traditional Ritz Christmas 
menu includes a choice of melon 
balls in champagne, consommé 
Noél, or cream of oyster bisque; 
roast turkey with chestnut dress- 
ing and gravy, roast goose with 
roasted chestnuts and caraway 
sauce, or roast rib of prime beef; 
vegetables and salad; and a 
Biche de Noél, plum pudding, 
eggnog ice cream, or hot mince 
pie 

Christmas dinner costs $34 for 
adults, $24 for children. The 
dining room is open from noon 
until 9 p.m., with seatings at 
noon, 3, 6, and 8:30. For reserva 
tions call 536-5700 
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Seasons, The Bostonian Hotel 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
Christmas at the Bostonian is a 
three-year-old affair, started 
when the hotel opened in 1982. A 
crackling tire warms the hotel 
lobby, which is dressed with a 
Christmas tree. New England 
Continued on page 37 
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What criteria guide you in your quest for that quintessential 
culinary treasure, the PIZZA? 


Variety? Bel Canto offers TORTA (our deep-dish pies) with your 


choice of two crusts, two sauces, and 31 different toppings; 
CALZONES with 10 différent filling combinations, and a full 
menu of appetizers, salads and desserts. 


Reputation? Bel Canto i8.the recipient of many “Best of Boston” 


awards and the praises of the Boston Phoenix, Boston Globe, 
Boston Magazine and the Harvard Crimson. 


Your next pizza should be TORTA! Make it Boston’s best; make 
ita TORTA-CULTURAL EVENT at Bel Canto. 
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By Robert Levey 


ill the procession of good 

new Thai restaurants 

ever end? Their names 

overlap like some kind of 

Southeast Asian puzzle. 

Bangkok Cuisine, Thai Cuisine, Soom 

Thai. Thai House, Bangkok House, The 

King and I, Star of Siam and most recent- 

‘ly. Siam Cuisine, which is handsomely 

quartered out past Boston University on 
Conimonwealth avenue. : 

Never in local memory has a single 
category of ethnic restaurants of such 
high quality and moderate prices ex- 
panded in the Boston area in such a 
short span of time. Siam Cuisine scores 
high marks across the board with its fm- 
pressive decor, brisk service and general- 
ly strong menu. 

It is a striking room. dominated by a 
raised center island that hints of an an- 
cient Thai temple design. This area haga 
tew low tables that permit traditional 
close-to-the-floor seating. There are 
beautiful Thai artifacts displayed in 
vlass cases, large carved Temple lions, 
subdued colors and comfortable seats. 

Tables are decently spaced, service is 
vencrally crisp and dishes arrive prompt- 
ly and hot. In this pleasant atmosphere, 
you can enjoy unusual cuisine at bar- 
gain prices. For two persons, a shared 
appetizer, two soups, a noodle dish and a 
house specialty can cost as little as $20 
without tax, drinks or tip. It's exception- 
al value for your restaurant dollar. 

| have preferred Séveral individual 
dishes at Thai Cuisine and at Bangkok 
Cuisine, where | regard the overall level 
of cooking to be superior. But for total 
dining experience, Siam Cuisine is sure 
to develop a powerful following. It is an 
enjoyable place to eat in. 

For a super starter, take a stab at the 
steamed mussel appetizer ($4.50). You 
get a covered clay pot filled with a gener- 
ous mound of shellfish steamed open 
over a bed of lemon grass, basil and gar- 
lic. A peppery dipping sauce comes on 
the side, but don't neglect the broth in 
the bottom of the clay pot, a few table- 
spoonsfuf of exotic nectar. I even admit 
to picking out a couple of sticks of lemon 
grass stalk and sucking on them like su- 
gar cane to sample this most unusual fla- 








Robert Levey is The Globe's restaurant 
critic. 
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961 Commonwealth av.. Allston. Telephone 254- 


Prices: Inexpensive to moderate. Soups and 
appetizers, $2-$4. Main dishes $4.50-$9.50. 
Luncheon dishes $3.75-$5. 

Good choices: Beef and pork sar tay. Siam roll, 
tod mun, steamed mussels, tom yum goong and 
tom kar gai soups. pla rad pik (whole fish), green 
curry with duck, pad Thai noodles, Siam 
Madness seafood platter. 

Hours: Lunch served Monday through Saturday 1 1:30a.m.-3 p.m. Dinner 
served daily 5-10:30 p.m., Friday and Saturday until 11:30 p.m. Wine and beer 


Credit cards: All major cards honored. Reservations accepted. 
For handicapped persons: Direct sidewalk entrance to dining room and 
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vor which crops up so often in Thai and 
Vietnamese cooking. 

The mussel dish has not always been 
available. It ought to be. 

While you're at it, taste the other ap- 
petizers. There are only four and all are 
excellent. 

The sar tay (skewers of beef. pork or 
chicken) are enlivened by two accompa- 
niments, sweet-spicy peanut sauce and a 


. Cucumber salad studded with fresh hot 


peppers. The skewers of marinated beef 
were carefully, juicily grilled. The pork 
sar tay was equally good. 

Tod mun is a popular Thai appetizer. 
1 am told, sort of the national appetizer. 
In the Siam Cuisine version, it begins 


with a blend of ground bluefish and . 


shrimp, seasoned with a blend of Thai 
and tried as téur patnes. 1 ft aisit 


usually tastes good but it sometimes can 





come out greasy and heavy. This worthy 
order was the lightest I've experienced. 

There are three very different soups 
on the menu and each merits your atten- 
tion. Tom yum goong was my favorite. 
This is the classic Thai hot broth spiced 
up with pepper, lime juice and lemon 
grass and finished with mushrooms and 
whole shrimp. Newcomers should know 
that the first few sips of soup can shock 

The soups and appetizers are strong 
items on the menu here, so enjoy them. 

When it was in the renovation stage, 
a large sign in the window proclaimed 
that Siam Cuisine would bring Boston 
the hottest Thai food in town. It has not 
followed through on that promise. 

For instance, the menu offers two 
whole fish dishes, which are prepared - 
with a porgy. We ordered pla rad pik, 
the hot-spicy version, and though it was 





an attractive, tasty treatment, the sauce’ 
was only mildly hot. 

lam management has found 
that the majority of its customers. don't 
like the food heated up to traditional chili 

pepper-tevels and so it has reconsidered 
the the chili sauce policy. 

If you really want the hot-spicy dishes 
to come out that way, make sure to insist 
on the full chili treatment. 

There were exceptions to the rule like 
a salad dish called plar goong, which 
was a plate of cooked shrimp and fresh 
vegetables with a searing lime and chili 
sauce dressing. There was also a very 
good green curry with duck that carried 
considerable heat. 

The menu uses a system of one or two 
asterisks to alert diners to the hot and 
spicy choices. A house specialty called 
Siam Madness is the only item to carry 
three asterisks. Once again, the warning 
is excessive. 

It is a dramatic but somewhat busy 
seafood platter that begins with four 
large cherrystone clams, steamed open 
and heaped with shrimp, scaHtop and 
squid that have been stir-fried in a medi- 
um hot chili sauce with some vegetables. 
The plate is garnished with fresh fruit. 
Different and pretty good. 

Pad. Thai, the famous Thai noodle 
dish, is a good benchmark by which to 
compare cooking styles at these restau- 


| warts, The Siam Cuisine preparation is 


plainer that many of its competitors; 
mostly soft noodles and bean sprouts 
supplemented with just a hint of peanut, 
egg. shrimp, chicken and scallion. 
Though it was an acceptable dish, it 
wasn't as good as many of the competi- 
tors’ versions that feature a more 

ous quantity of shrimp. chicken and pea- 
nut in the tossing of the mixture. 


Singha, a wonderful Thai beer, is my 
choice to accompany this food, but Siam 
Cuisine also offers a short but service- 
able selection of simple wines, all fairly 


priced. x 

If you have never tried Thai food, this 
pretty room is a good place from which to 
set out on a small culinary adventure. 
Then, if you get hooked by this exotic 
cuisine, do try the_other Thai rooms in 
town and settle on your own favorite.i_) 


reprinied w/ permission of Boston Globe 
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wreaths, and other plants and 
decorations. Before dinner, 
guests are served hot mulled 
cider in the lobby, where a group 
of carolers sings from about 4 
p.m. until the dining room closes. 

Upstairs, a gingerbread house, 
baked and assembled by Sea- 
sons’ pastry chef, adorns the 
buffet table outside the main 
dining room. Tables are deco- 
rated with red roses, a harpist 
plays from 1 to 7 p.m., and the 
carolers’ music floats up from the 
lobby. 

Joanne Callahan, director of 
public relations at the Bostonian, 
says Christmas dinner at Seasons 
is very family-oriented, but not 
with a lot of children. “It’s an 
older, Boston crowd,” she says, 
“with lots of extended families.” 

This year’s Christmas menu 
includes a choice of appetizers — 
winter fruits with lime sorbet; 
New England smoked salmon, 
trout, and bluefish with corn 
crisps, gratin of lobster and per- 
iwinkles with bourbon and gin- 
ger, or Harrington ham with hot 
cheddar biscuits and mustard 
chutney; for the next course, a 
choice of turtle consommé with 
Fino sherry or oyster velouté with 
black caviar purses; and for the 
main dish, a choice of roast goose 
with huckleberries and hickory 
nuts, partridge smoked over star 
anise, or roast ribs of beef with 
Yorkshire pudding and_ black 
truffles. There will also be a 
special holiday dessert selection. 

Dinner is served from 1 to 7 
p.m., with seatings. every hour. 
The fixed price is $55 for adults, 
and $45 for children. For reserva- 
tions call 523-3600. 

* ok * 

Then comes New Year's Eve, 
after a week of recovering from 
the excess of Christmas dinner. 
Whether you're looking for an 


elegant—evening—of-cdinrer—and- 


dancing or want: to blow it out, 
away from the outdoor hubbub 
of First Night, try one of the 
hotels listed below. If you drink 
too much, you always have the 
option of spending the night. 
The Bostonian Hotel, Faneuil 
Hall, Boston 

The Bostonian’s New. Year's 
Eve celebration includes a special 
menu at Seasons, with dancing in 
the lounge to live music. At 
midnight, a troupe of bagpipe 
players in traditional costume 
stroll through the restaurant to 
welcome the new vear. Seasons 
will also offer a complimentary 
champagne toast. 

New Year's Eve at the Bos- 
tonian costs $125 per person. For 
reservations call 523-3600. 


Charles Hotel at Harvard 
Square, 1840 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 


Harvard Square’s newest at- 
traction is offering a choice of two 
parties for its first New Year's 
Eve. A four-course dinner will be 
served in the Courtyard Café, 
followed by dancing and a mid- 
night toast in the Regatta Bar. The 
party will begin at 8 p.m. and last 
until 2 a.m. Dinner and dancing 
cost $55 per person. For those 
who have their own dinner plans 
but would like to attend the 
Regatta party, the price is $27.50 
per person, including hors 
d’oeuvres and a champagne toast 
at midnight. For guests who 
choose only to dine in the 
Courtyard Café, the price is $25 
per person. 

The second party, also begin- 
ning at 8 p.m., will be in the 
hotel's. ballroom. Here, too, 
guests can enjoy a four-course 
dinner and dance to a swing 
orchestra, from 9 p.m. into the 
new year. The cost of this party is 
$58 per person. 

Elsewhere, the hotel's Rarities 
restaurant will offer a seven- 


course gourmet dinner, begin- 
ning at 8, for $75 per person. 


For reservations at Rarities and 
the Courtyard Café, call Wendy 
at 864-1200, extension 1146. For 
the Regatta Bar and the ballroom, 
call 876-7777. 

Four Seasons Hotel, 200 
Boylston Street, Boston 

The newest member of Bos- 
ton’s hotel community will hold a 
gala, black-tie dinner dance on 
New Year's Eve at its Au- 
jourd’hui restaurant. The party 
starts at 8:30 and features a five- 
course gourmet dinner, followed 
by dancing to a trio of musicians. 
At midnight, a lone bagpiper will 
play his tunes throughout the 
hotel, while guests at Au- 
jourd’hui toast the new year with 
champagne. 

The price is $125 per person. 
For reservations, call S. Myers at 
338-4400. 


Marriott Hotel Copley Place, 
110 Huntington Avenue, Boston 

This year the Marriott Copley 
Place will hold two New Year's 
Eve parties. Speedwell restaurant 
will host an invitation-only din- 
ner party that begins at 7 p.m. in 
the Atrium lounge with hors 
@igeuivres and champagne. A jazz 
band will play in the background 
throughout the cocktail period. 
The four-course dinner, begin- 
ning at 8 p.m., will be followed by 
dancing until 1 a.m. Prizes will be 
given to dance contest winners 
and there will be one prize for the 
best-dressed couple. 

Invitations can be obtained by 
calling Speedwell manager James 
Morgan. The $90 price, which 
must be paid in advance, includes 
the restaurant’s New Year's Eve 
menu, so guests can preselect 
their dinner and send in their 
requests along with their reserva- 
tions. For invitations call Morgan 
at 236-5800, extension 6830 or 
5602. 

In the hotel’s Conservatory 
Lounge, there will be a more 
casual party, featuring the rock 
music of Boston’s Down Avenue 

—band—Deers- operat 9pm; with 
a champagne toast at midnight. 
Tickets can be purchased in 
advance by calling the hotel's 
main number. They will also be 
available at the door. 


Marriott Hotel Long Wharf, 2% 
State Street, Boston : 

On the waterfront, the Long 
Wharf Marriott is also offering a 
choice of three New Year's Eve 
packages. The hotel's Grand 
Ballroom will host a dinner dance 
that includes an hors-d’oeuvres 
reception, with two complimen 
tary drinks per person, and a 
four-course gourmet dinner with 
complimentary wine. After din- 
ner, guests can dance until 1 a.m 
to the Taste of Honey dance 
band. There will be a complimen- 
tary champagne toast and party 
favors at midnight. 

This package includes deluxe 
accommodations at the hotel and 
breakfast on New Year's Day, for 
$328 per couple. 

The Harbor Terrace Restau- 
rant, overlooking Boston Harbor, 
will also serve a four-course 
meal, beginning at 5:30 p.m. The 
second seating, at 9 p.m., will 
include a champagne toast at 
midnight and a view of the 
fireworks over the harbor. A 
harpist will provide entertain- 
ment throughout the evening. 
The price is $150 per couple. 

The Long Wharf Marriott will 
also offer overnight accommoda- 
tions in its exclusive Concierge 
Level, $175 per couple, or $165 for 
singles. The package includes 


complimentary admission but- 
tons to Boston's First Night 
celebration. 


For reservations at anv of the 
three events, call the Marriott at 
227-0800. 
Meridien Hotel, 250 Franklin 
Street, Boston 

The Meridien will host three 
New Year's Eve parties this vear, 
at Julien, the Café Fleuri, and the 
Margaux ballroom 


Dinner at Julien will be a 


seven-course meal, followed by 
dancing. Reservations start at 8 
p.m, and the David Crohan 
quartet will play from 9 p.m. until 
1 a.m. The price is $90 per person. 

Café Fleuri will offer a five- 
course dinner beginning at 7 p.m. 
The Dave Chapman sextet will 
play here from 9 p.m. until 1 a.m. 
The price for the Café Fleuri party 
is $52 per person. 

Revelers in the mood for some- 
thing a little more upbeat can 
swing in the new vear at the 
Margaux ballroom’s celebration, 
featuring a buffet menu and 
dancing to ‘50s music, selected by 
a disc jockey. The Margaux party 
goes from 8 p.m. until 1 a.m. and 
costs $48 per person. 

All parties require reservations 
and prepayment. For reservations 
call 451-1900. For both Christmas 
and New Year's, the Meridien 
also offers special holiday room 
packages at $86 per night, plus 
tax. 

Parker House, JTremont and 
School Streets, Boston 

The Parker House New Year's 
Eve consists of a choice of three 
parties. The most formal one 
held in the ballroom, includes a 
seven-course dinner, dancing toa 
14-piece orchestra, and party 
favors. The party is $160 per 
couple, or $225 for the party, a 
room in the hotel, and a Con 
tinental breakfast on New Year's 
Day. The Parker House requires 
reservations and a $50 deposit 

Parker's restaurant will feature 
a special four-course holiday din 
ner. The meal is a la carte from 
5:30 p.m. to 7. From 9 p.m. to 11, it 
will be served at a fixed price of 
$40 per person. Reservations and 
a deposit of $25 per person are 
required. 

If you're in the mood tor a 
wilder New Years Eve, vou may 


find it downstairs, at the Last 
Hurrah, where the Winiker 
Swing Orchestra will be plaving 
from 8:30 p.m. on. The Last 


Hurrah party includes a four 
course-cinner-beginning at 8:30 
p.m. The fixed price of $30 per 
person includes a champagne 
toast at midnight. Earlier, from 6 
to 8 p.m., the same meal will be 
offered a la carte. Reservations 
and a deposit of $25 per person 
are required 

For reservations call the Parker 
House at 227-8600 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel, /5 Arlington 
Street, Boston 

This vear the Ritz will hold its 
third annual New Year's Eve 
celebration, a black-tie evening 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. with cock 
tails and hors d'oeuvres, At 8:30 
guests move to the hotel's new! 
restored ballroom for an eight 
course dinner accompanied by 
two different wines and cham 
pagne. Dinner is followed by 
dancing to a 10gNece orchestra, 
until 1 a.m. with a champagne 
toast at midnight. Attendance is 
limited to 200 guests 

The party costs $150 per per 
son. For an additional $100 per 
couple, guests can stay overnight 
in the hotel. And for another $200 
per couple, guests can stay over- 
night in a suite. 

Tables in the ballroom are set 
for 10 people; Ritz management 
savs they cannot accommodate 
smaller parties. For reservations 
call Patricia Cutler at 536-5700, 
extension 280. 
Westin Hotel, /0 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 

This vear the Westin Hotel will 
hold a New Year's Eve party at its 
Ten Huntington restaurant. The 
party, which goes from 7 p.m. to 1 
a.m., includes a four-course din- 
ner with a bottle of champagne 
for each guest, live entertainment 
and dancing, and party favors 

The party costs $75 per person, 
and the Westin) must receive 
complete prepayment by Decem 
ber 26. The hotel also offers a 
discount on its rooms for that 
night, at $109 per couple. For 
reservations call Ten Huntington 
at 262-9600, extension 7429. J 
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- BLUMSACK’ 
Scrumptious foods 
for the holidays and everyday 
A sampling from JoAnn & Larry’s kitchen 


Cider Glazed Duck 
Cajun Meatloaf 
Tuscan Pasta Salad 
Patés 

Twice Stuffed Potatoes 


Roast Turkey & 
Glazed Hams 















Jambalaya 
Stuffed ( abbage 


Smoked Meats 
Vegetable Salads 
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15 Varieties of 
Smoked Fish 


Special Holiday Dinners 
Order by Dec. 22 
277-6300 


We can fill vour table with wondertul appetizers. SOUPS, 
sitlads, entrées, cheeses trom around the world. croissants. 
bagels and pastries, baked in our ovens 
Coolidge Corner 
285 Harvard Street, Brookline 
277-6300 


Open Monday-Saturday 9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m., Sunday 7:30 a.m.-9:00 p.m 
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Jour ou Nuit caterers: decorat 


hse 


ive Continental cuisine — day or night 


Having an affair 


... the easy way 


by Robin Vaughn 
or most of the year, many 
people can get by on res- 


F taurant food or Pop Tarts at 


home, but come the holidays, we 
feel a kind of moral obligation to 
masquerade as_ experienced 
chefs. Noble as it may- be to 
knock yourself out stuffing tur- 
keys (that don’t come out right, 
anyway) and whipping up egg- 
nog (that guests sip obligingly 
before they sneak off for a real 
drink), is it worth it? Probably 
not. If you happen to have the 
time and talent to prepare a 
respectable holiday feast, do it by 
all means, but for most of us, 
catering is the sensible answer. 
After all, catered food is home- 
made; it’s prepared before your 
party, possibly in your own 
kitchen, but not by you. Not only 
is it guaranteed to be tasty, but it 
comes with a staff that will serve 
it and clean up afterwards. 

A catered affair is not 
necessarily a prime-rib-or- 
shrimp setup. The first thing 
most caterers will say about their 
business is that they'll do what- 
ever the client wants, and most 
often, the party giver already has 
a fair idea of what he or she 
wants the affair to be. The caterer 
is there to make it happen. 

Once you've come to terms 
with the idea of foregoing the 


traditional kitchen martyrdom, 
you may as well go one step 
further and forego the traditional 
holiday fare, too. Some of the 
caterers around Boston can offer 
dishes that are as appropriate for 
the holiday season as any but 
provide a welcome respite from 
davs on end of turkey, turkey 
soup, turkey 4 la king, ham, ham 
finger sandwiches, ham-and-pea 
soup, and so on. 


Jin Mi, 965-0515 or 964-2668. 

An offshoot of the Jin Mi 
Oriental Cooking School, which 
has been training chefs for 10 
vears, Jin Mi is the only service in 
New England to offer not only 
Chinese dishes but Korean and 
Japanese food as well. Jin Mi can 
handle a sit-down or buffet func- 
tion for from 12 to 250 people. 
Owner J. Soon Cho says a strong 
emphasis is placed on gourmet- 
quality foods and attractive 
presentations. (“This is important 
when you're having a party,” she 
says. “Not knowing how to 
present food is almost like not 
knowing how to dress.’’) 

The popularity of particular Jin 
Mi courses varies with the 
clientele, says Cho: “On .New- 
bury Street they just want sushi, 
but out in the suburbs they eat 
more meat, and sometimes a 


Western dessert like French 
cheesecake or homemade fudge 
cake.” One of Jin Mi’s distinct 
advantages over some other 
catering services is that they'll 
work on holidays, providing the 
party is large enough (50 guests 
or more). The average dinner 
rate is about $25 per person. 


Jour ou Nuit, 536-4070. 

If elegant Continental fare is 
what you have in mind, try this 
service, which can _ prepare 
French and Northern Italian buf- 
fets for as many as 500 people. 
The character of a Jour ou Nuit 
affair, says owner Bruce Webster, 
is “highly decorative, aesthetical- 
ly presentable, and upscale.” 
Their specialties include creative- 
ly garnished patés and gal- 
lantines of chicken or veal. The 
service is available for New 
Year's Eve parties of 200 people 
or more, and providing they're 
not already booked, Jour ou Nuit 
will work on all other days except 
Christmas. Costs start at $15 per 
person for appetizer spreads, and 
at $35 per person for full-course 
dinners. 


L & J Caterers, 986-4544. 

Myra Gretsky’s L & J Caterers 
is among the most accommodat- 
ing of the local services. Gretsky 






says she’s always happy to in- 
corporate old family recipes and 
special diet considerations when 
coordinating menus with clients. 
But L & J has its own specialties, 


as well; its Kosher menu, for 
example, includes delicious 
latkes and expertly prepared tra- 
ditional dishes such as braised 
brisket in beer. 

Gretsky’s experience in floral 
arrangements can be a plus, too, 
when you're planning a special 
party. The L & J staff includes 
serving people and_ bartenders 
who will take the mess with them 
when the party’s over. Prices start 
at $13 per person for complete 
dinners. 


Paras & Co., 374-6500. 

There are several distinct ad- 
vantages to hooking up with a 
small catering operation such as 
Steve Paras’s. Because he’s a 
“one-man show,” Paras says, he 
can offer more personal service 
than many of his competitors. 
Because he’s trying to make a 
name for himself in the catering 
business (he’s only been in it for 
about seven months), he'll prac- 
tically bend over backward to be 
obliging. His rates and hours are 
relatively flexible, and he adds 
special touches to a catered din- 
ner with his own antique serving 





dishes and tuxedo-clad presen- 
tation. Notably, his mandatory 
personal consultation is free: “I 
have to know what they have in 
their kitchens. I’ve been in situ- 
ations where I’ve been expected 
to serve up a tenderloin from 
hibachi. 

Paras’s suggested holiday 
dishes include his roast duckling 
in raspberry sauce, rack of lamb, 
chocolate soufflé, and brandied 
mincemeat pie. He’s one of the 
few caterers whose intimate din- 
ners can be as small as two 
people, but he’ll serve as many as 
25 guests. His hourly rate is $30, 
plus the cost of the food. 


Peasant Stock, 354-9528. 

On New Year's Eve, Somer- 
ville’s Peasant Stock Restaurant 
offers a wonderful Swedish 
smorgasbord. They'll bring these 
dishes to your home, as well, for 
a savory New Year's Eve spread 
that includes four kinds of 
smoked fish, a trout mousse, 
gallantine of duck, and a variety 
of fresh cranberry dishes includ- 
ing sorbet and pudding. They can 
also provide a serving staff and 
silver and placeware rentals. 
Prices start at about $20 per 
person. 


Rent-a-Mex, 587-0864. 

In Mexico and Arizona, the 
traditional Christmas holiday 
dish is the tamale; Rent-a-Mex’s 
Martha Flores makes this the 
staple of her seasonal catering 
menu. Her tamales are rolled in 
blue corn dough for extra flavor, 
filled with ingredients such as 
chicken or beef with red chili, 
and soaked in broth. Tamales are 
only the beginning of a long list 
of gourmet Mexican dishes you 
can serve guests through Rent-a- 
Mex. Flores also makes a variety 
of seafood, pork, and cabbage 
recipes, all cooked in pure peanut 
or olive oil. For dessert, try 
pumpkin flan, and if you don’t 
mind a strong coffee, Flores can 
bring along a Mexican blend to 
top off the meal. To complete the 
Mexican motif, she’ll provide 
hand-sewn serapes for table- 
cloths, ceramic candleholders for 
each place setting, a pifiata, and 
a sangria blanca. punch. Rates 
range from $17 to $58 per person 
for appetizer buffets, and from 
$22 per person for full-course 
dinners. 


Tidbits and Tortes, 444-5310. 
For more traditional goodies, 
try this service, which offers just 
about every kind of party dish, 
including brandy Alexander chif- 
fon pies. In between there’s a 
tenderloin of beef, two versions 
of chicken cordon bleu, paté’in 
the shape of holly leaves, and 
smoked. bluefish. Everything, 
says chef Barbara Forte, is always 
prettily garnished and served by 
a professional staff. Dinner prices 
range from about $8.50 to $12 per 
person. 0 
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Around v 








COMEDY 








Every Tues. eve. featuring Mordy Ferber Trio 9-1 am. 
Every Wed. eve. Folk Jazz Band featuring Alejandro 
Riveria and Claudia Ragazi. Every Thurs. eve. Afro-Jazz 
featuring “Maria Maria” 9-1 am. Every Sun. eve. 

Brazilian evening featuring Feitico Band 9-1 am. 


Every Sat. featuring “Guilty Children” 9-11 pm 


RETURNS Coming soon “Stand-up Comedy" Friday evenings 


SPANISH 
LATIN AMERICAN 
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Completely Different 



































IS ELEGANCE! SPECIAL OCCASIONS including the 
Pl holid di ) ° 
479-2535 UPS cends everywhere. following: 
/ 
828-7208 704-6160 vegetables 
: tempeh 
ains 
Du Bary gre 
seitan 
Aestaurant DPrancais 
M : F d Boston's own finest —_ 
secs’ 29 French restaurant breads 
Friday and Saturday } We serve dishes featuring beans 
Tableside Mexican lamb, veal, chicken and 
Guitar Seranades scallops. fish 
. — iine ee be ¢ House: 
’ n + Escaloge: 
. ee... Petree wih a Sombre Escabope Gf Wea ee cccecscessneenipemcnemaime 1 1.00 tempura 
* One Birthday Meal F Supréme 
“(Groups of # or more Caer! Guin + sa nas $9.25 desserts 
164 Broadway, Chelsea 884-7494 159 NEWBURY STREET 48 Boylston St., Brookline 
BOSTON « 262-2445 277-9241 

















OPEN SESAME 


+ MACROBIOTIC 


Our menu features a 
wide selection of 
macrobiotic dishes, 
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Why DIMENSIA 
is the world’s most advanced 
audio/video system. 
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aervuae 
SYSTEM STATUS 
AM/FM Fm 01 
VCR =—s- RECORD i 
womton wv CH 08 
mete 
: “| STATUS FOR NEXT 
ruamr ant 
. 
Dimensia Command SystemLink is Dimensia’s Rear jack Panel on On-Screen Displays 
Center provides direct push-button unique interconnect system. Allows Monitor features input/output jacks make operation easy. These color- 
control of Dimensia components you to connect most components in which link all compatible devices coded displays enable you to check 
from your easy chair. Included with “daisy chain” fashion as shown above —_—- You can access several audio the status of any system component 
Monitor-Receiver which acts as sys- instead of running all connections video devices remotely, and Monitor's and even prompt you when further 
tem’s central switching intelligence. to amplifier. “intelligence” will do the rest instructions are needed 


Totally interactive. And one remote controls it all. 


26” diagonal “intelligent” VHS Hi-Fi Video Cassette Integrated Stereo Amplifier Dual 10-Band Graphic 3-Way Speaker System ‘ 
Monitor-Receiver Recorder State-of-the-art electronics Equalizer Air suspension design. Fre- 
Square-corner picture. Full Delivers stereo sound that with simultaneous record Works with amplifier to give quency range: 35-20,000 Hz 
Spectrum chassis processes approaches digital quality. playback capability. Choice you precision control of Speaker stands optional, 
100% of audio/video signal. Five video heads, two audio of 100 ¢ yee per . entire frequency spectrum extra 

Three video and three RF heads. Remote programming. channel ( rating, into : . 

inputs with cable loop-thru. — Choice of ha Smee ohms, 20-20,000 Hz, with less = nee oo deenonel Proje ic 
Ready for stereo + aaa ible models. than 0.05‘, T.H.D.) sail, Heaseenet dene pel, a ti pe 
no adapters needed. Compact Audio Disc Player Programmable Linear strength indicators, 16 station AM/FM Stereo Receiver 
Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck = Advanced laser design. Ran- Teething Turntable pre-sets for remote selection (RMS rating per eis. 
Record both sides without dom access programming Select up to 8 bands, 15 in any order into 8 oe, ey fe z. 
turning Cassette over. 15- with index search, on-screen different programs. Front = ed ah . mgt hu 
band programmable search. display. loading op-Loading Linea ac zg 













Turntable . 


The leader in home video 





Dolby’ “B” and “C”’ noise- 
reduction, metal capability 













Ask about special Dimensia offers 


SAVE 


tTM Dolby Laboratones 







Ask About Special Dimensia 
Offers And Save 
See Your Local RCA Dealer For Details 
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Is Barrett's really the most 
exciting restaurant in Boston? 


{melo eloatewee 
o)tL am exe) ial ake) MYA (=A 


& 
Barrett's can be romantic dining From Shrimp Scampi to Veal 
and dancing. Or it can be the festive Marsala. All with a view unmatched 


atmosphere of our elegant new by any Boston restaurant. 


function rooms. Barrett's. . .Just follow the signs 
We look like a gourmet restaurant. to the Constitution. 

But we feature generous portions of \ fae There's plenty of free parking. 
solid American food. With friendly r ee ; And a free shuttle bus to and 
service at a fair price. From baked = "sa — _— from Celtics home games. 
stuffed lobster to roast prime rib. ~—_A FINE > RESTAURANT = A Pratap by Tai Cataieiie 


Constitution Plaza, Charlestown MA 
Call 242-9603 for reservations 
Serving Lunch 11:30 am—3:00 pm @ Dinner 5:00 pm until closing * Sunday Brunch 10:00—3:00 pm 
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PART 5: A GUIDE TO HOLIDAY SKIING _ Pheeniix 
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indefinitely. But others actually want to go outside. strap ony. 
the old skis, and trek.across the frozen tundra. The AMC: in 









_: . the White Mouhiains of New Ham totter Meager but 
* “accéptable'shelter for skiers who ca fesistthe call of the 
wild. “= 9 
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18 THE RACER’S EDGE © . 
by Al Race 
: You heedn’t be a skier of Olympic Caliber to enjoy racing. 
Now there are recreational-racing programs at almost all the 
major ski areas. If you've been wondering just how fast you 


really are, check it out. This may be your big chance to prove 

















4 NEARLY BELOVED en 
by Jane M. Penner-Silks 20 DAY TRIPPER 
Thinking about taking a winter vacation? You don't have to by Helen Husher 
go far to get away ng it all. ye - yor offers tai Remember what it was like to ride in the car with your family 
skiing, especially in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. when you were little? Asking relevant philosophical questions 
Here we offer a guide to some of the best ski areas around — like “Are we there yet?” and “Why can't! sit in the front?” If 
and you won't even need a passport. you re a parent now. you'll know that nothing has changed. 
and if you like to ski, you probably don’t want to drive too far. 
6 CANADIAN BOUNTIES ‘ Here are some suggestions for ski areas within an hour's drive 
by Jane M. Penner-Silks of Boston, in case your patience is wearing thin. 
So, what if youre tired of skiing New England? Quebec's 
Laurentian range has a myriad of ski areas that will inject 22 AVANT-SKI 
your vacation with a little French flavor. The exchange rate by David Goodman 
ved Canadian currency certainly doesn’t hurt, and you still Since skiing is a seasonal sport, chances are you won't be in 
don't need a passport. : top physical condition as the winter begins. Here we offer a 





few tips on getting in shape for the trails and slopes. 





8 ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIGHS 
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by Jane M. Penner-Silks 24 REFER MADNESS 
These are the places we‘ve read of — Aspen, Vail, Winter by James Daly 
fae k. B gt meh 2 pe pticsnes oa oon Ss Oran a rg d Before you take your next ski trip, you may want to do alittle 
r bradymee tarrahate: "4 + -_ po 2 Sanat Ore eee research. Or, you may want to give some reference materials 
out why you shouldn't be Rocky Mountain shy. to a skier for Christmas. But. face it — you never did 
understand how to use the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
9 NORTHWEST PASSAGE Literature or the Dewey decimal system. Se we've compiled a 
by Jennifer Ryan list of books, maps, and phone numbers that may help 
If you've never been to the Northwest, you may think that all 
they have there are volcanoes and rain. Not so. They have 30 ROAD WARRIORS 
volcanoes, rain, and snow. Mountains and mountains of it — by Michael Gee 
and all the skiing an adventurous spirit could want. With Yu ‘ , 
: p. it’s Christmas, and we're on the road again. To see the 
record-breaking storms in December and cut-rate air fares, parents, the in-laws, the cousins, the Cotton Bowl. The Phoenix 
the Northwest beckons. presents a Christmas tale with a little bit of everything: parties, 


cars, football, pickles, and babies. 
14 SOME LIKE IT HUT 








by Helen Husher 
As the temperature drops and snow piles up outside the Copyright 1985 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc All rights 
windows, most of us long to retreat to the sofa and hibernate reserved. Reproduction without permission. by any means whatsoever. is prohibited 























NASHODA 
£2 


7 DAYS - 7 NIGHTS es 


Triple & Double Chair Lifts - T-Bar - 6 Tows 
Young Learners -Student & Adult Programs 


NEV/ BASE LODGE! 
€: 617/692-3033 
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SECTION EIGHT, THE SEASON, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


ne of the complaints 
O about skiing heard most 

frequently from budget- 
conscious New Englanders is the 
high cost of the sport. Indeed, 
when you add up the costs for 
lifts, lodging, meals, and, in some 
cases, lessons and rentals, a ski 
trip is an expensive proposition. 
Fortunately, most of New Eng- 
land’s major resort areas offer 
special package deals to help 
both families and singles save 
money while enjoying ski and 
aprés-ski activities to the fullest. 


Killington Village, 118 Kill- 
ington Road, Killington, Vermont 
05751, (800) 343-0762 

When it comes to big-moun- 
tain skiing, no New England area 
can match Vermont's Killington. 
With more than 100 trails and 
slopes laid out over six moun- 
tains, Killington has a ski season 
that has been known to run from 
October to June. Those who want 
to take advantage of the long 
season can get cheaper rates by 
skiing before mid December (ex- 
cluding Thanksgiving) or after 
April 1. Killington offers accom- 
modations from economy to de- 
luxe in six condo complexes and 
one hotel unit. Off-peak rates can 
run as low as $258 to $358 per 
couple for a two-day package 
that includes condominium lodg- 
ing and lift tickets. During peak 
season, those rates are $344 to 
$460. Five-day packages for a 
couple run from $615 to $812, 
including lift tickets ($110 per 
person). 


Mount Snow Resort, Mount 
Snow, Vermont 05356, (800) 
464-8501 

Closer to Boston, Mount Snow 
also offers big-mountain skiing 
on more than 50 trails, including 
the supersteep North Face. 
Mount Snow has just installed a 
high-tech, computerized snow- 
making system that covers 42 of 
its 57 trails, ensuring good early- 
and late-season skiing on trails 
that in the past have had spotty 
coverage. 

Because of its proximity to 
Boston, Mount Snow draws a 
large number of skiers. Although 
this makes for crowded lift lines, 
it also makes for lively aprés-ski 
activity. Route 100, which runs 
near the area, abounds with 
places to stay and to eat that 
range from bargain-priced to lux- 
urious. If you put together your 
own package, you can ski Mount 
Snow for a weekend as cheaply 
as $100 a day, including lifts, 
lessons, rentals, and lodging. If 
you decide to stay at the beautiful 
Inn at Mount Snow, you'll pay 





Stowe, Vermont: a winter wonderland 
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Nearly beloved 


A guide to skiing in New England 


$372 for a five-day, midweek 
package that includes lifts, 
lessons, rentals, and lodging. 


Stowe Area Association, Box 
1239, Stowe, Vermont 05672, 
(802) 253-7327 

New England’s most venerable 
resort, Stowe, has been rated one 
of the top 10 ski areas in the 
world and was cited by Playboy 
magazine as having the- best 
nightlife in the country. Stowe’s 
attractions include picturesque, 
meticulously groomed trails and 


by Jane M. Penner-Silks 


a picture-postcard village. that 
surrounds Mount Mansfield. The 
area also offers what are perhaps 
the East’s most challenging ex- 
pert trails in Starr, Goat, Na- 
tional, and FIS. 


Stowe’s package deals include 


accommodations for five or seven 
nights, complete social-activity 
schedules, and unlimited use of 
all lifts in the-area. To this, buyers 
can add any options they choose 
— lift and lesson plan; lift, lesson, 
and rental plan; Mountain Ex- 
perience plan, or cross-country 


plan (much cheaper than the 
downhill plan). The Mountain Ex- 
perience plan includes semiprivate 
instruction and videotaped sessions 
for advanced-intermediate and ex- 
pert skiers, and costs about $60 
more than the standard five- or 
seven-day package. 

During the off season, five-day 
packages start as low as $175 per 
person for an efficiency condo 
with six persons per unit and go 
as high as $545 per person for a 
single occupancy at the luxurious 
Topnotch at Stowe. Peak rates for 
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a five-day package range from 
$185 per person to $675. For a 
seven-day package, rates range 
from $203 per person to $721 (off 
peak) and $217 to $819 per person 
(peak). 


The Village at Smugglers’ 
Notch, Smugglers’ Notch, Ver- 
mont '!05464, (802) 644-8851 

On the back side of Mount 
Mansfield, Smugglers’ Notch, 
which has come into its own as a 
popular singles’ destination, of- 
fers challenging skiing on three 
mountains and an attractive Club 
Smugglers’ package deal. For just 
$135 for a weekend or $295 and 


up for a five-day midweek vaca- — 


tion, skiers get lodging, use of all 
lifts, lessons, escorted group ski- 
ing, one hour of tennis court time, 
pool and sauna membership, 
one-hour use of spa and hot tub, 
a prime-rib banquet, ski-schoot 
parties, NASTAR racing, ice skat- 
ing, and organized daily aprés- 
ski activities. 

To lure family business to its 
slopes, Smugglers’ is also offering 
special Familyfest packages this 
year that include the complete 
five-day Club Smugglers’ pack- 
age for the whole family, plus — 
for kids 12 and under — free 
rentals, free racing clinic, free 
attendance at Discovery 
SkiCamp, and free dinners at the 
Village Barn with an accompany- 
ing adult. A 50 percent discount 
is also offered on day care for 
children six months to six years. 
The Familyfest packages are 
available December 15 to 20, 
December 21 to 26, January 19 to 
24, January 26 to 31, February 2 to 
7, March 16 to 21, and March 23 
to 28. 


Stratton Mountain Resort, Strat- 
ton Mountain, Vermont 05155, 
(800) 843-6867 

Stratton is offering an attrac- 
tive midweek rate of $49.50 per 
day from January 1 to March 15 
(except for holidays) that in- 
cludes. luxury accommodations, 
all-day lift tickets, sports-center 
mémbership, aprés-ski entertain- 
ment, and free use of cross- 
country equipment and trails. As 
a bonus for families, kids 12 and 
under stay and ski free. Options 
such as lessons (two sessions for 
$14 a day) and rentals ($9 a day) 
can be added to the basic pack- 
age. 


Sugarbush Valley Resort, 
Sugarbush Valley, Vermont 
05674, (800) 451-5030 

If Killington has a rival for 
length of season, it’s Sugarbush, 
farther to the north. There are 
actually two mountain complexes 











Smugglers’ Notch: catering to the whole family 
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here, Sugarbush and Sugarbush 
North, linked by a complimen- 
tary shuttle bus. A special ticket 
entitles skiers to use lifts at both 
mountains. With 76 trails and 
slopes and 14 lifts, Sugarbush 
Valley provides enough variety 
to keep skiers of all abilities 
happy. It is also one of New 
England's most beautiful areas, 
and the season often runs from 
late October to late May. 

This year, the Sugarpass ($449 
for adults and $419 for children) 
includes Sunday-through-Friday 
lodging at the Sugarbush Inn or a 
slopeside condominium, five and 
a half days of ski-lift use, a daily 
one-hour private lesson or two- 
hour class lesson, an optional 
Monday-through-Friday “action 
week” for advanced to expert 
skiers, and a $15-per-night credit 
toward dinner at one of more 
than 20 restaurants in the valley. 


Jay Peak Ski Area, Jay, Vermont 
05859, (802) 988-2611 

Nestled in the northwestern 
corner of Vermont, Jay Peak 
brings a touch of Europe to New 
England skiing. A mere five miles 
from the Canadian border, Jay 
attracts more skiers from Mon- 
treal than any other metropolitan 
area, so you're just as likely to 
hear French spoken as English. 
Add to that Vermont's only 40- 
passenger tram and a charming 
ski-from-your-doorstep hotel, 
and you can understand Jay 
Peak’s popularity despite its re- 
mote location. Fortunately for 
Boston-area skiers, the comple- 
tion of a segment of I-93 has 
brought Jay Peak an hour closer. 
And with such steep and 
challenging trails as U.N., it’s an 
area you'll be happy to discover. 

A five-day, nonholiday, mid- 
week package at Jay Peak costs 
$369, plus tax and gratuities, and 
includes five nights’ lodging at 
the Hotel Jay, lift tickets for five 
and a half days, and all breakfasts 
and dinners at the _ hotel’s 
outstanding restaurant, (Add to 
that $50 for five days of legsons 
and $65 for rental equipment.) 


Okemo Mountain Ski Area, 
Ludlow, Vermont 05149, (802) 
228-4041 

One of Vermont's up-and-com- 
ing areas is Okemo, which boasts 
the state’s fourth-longest vertical 
drop and lots of new develop- 
ment, including new slopeside 
lodging. An easy drive from 
Boston, Okemo is an_ inter- 
mediate’s dream and a good 
place for novices to gain their ski 
legs. 

For a five-day, midweek stay in 
one of Okemo’s new slopeside 
condos, the cost is $600 for a one- 
bedroom unit. Add to that $98 for 
lifts or $141 for lifts and lessons, 
and you can create your own 
package. 


Waterville Valley Ski Area, 
Waterville Valley, New Hamp- 
shire 03223, (603) 236-8311 
Across the border in New 
Hampshire, Waterville Valley of- 
fers what are quite possibly the 
most beautiful inns at any New 
England ski area. Both the Silver 
Squirrel and the Snowy Owl 
have won design awards, and 
when you enter either of these 
quaint, cozy inns, you'll see why. 
With two mountains and 38 trails 
and slopes, Waterville is one of 
the Granite State’s top areas and 
is always popular with Boston 
skiers. This year, a five-day, 
midweek stay at the Snowy Owl 
Inn is $225 per person (double 
occupancy) and includes lodging, 
lifts, and. breakfasts daily. At the 
Silver Squirrel, the price is $195 
per person. If you prefer condo 
lodging, the price is $245 for a 
one-bedroom unit, but lifts and 
breakfasts are not included. 


Loon Mountain Resort, Lincoln, 
New Hampshire 03251, (603) 
745-8111 

Another New Hampshire 
favorite is beautifully groomed, 
“skier friendly’ Loon Mountain. 
A quick trip from Boston up 
Route 93, Loon boasts a 2100-foot 
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vertical drop and 35 trails, as well 
as an extensive snowmaking sys- 
tem. 

This season, Loon is offering a 
special five-day package: for $525 
per couple, skiers receive accom- 
médations at the slopeside Inn at 
Loon Mountain and daily meals 
at the inn’s gourmet restaurant. 
For five days’ lift tickets and 
lessons, add $112 per person to 
the package price. 


Sugarloaf/USA, Carrabassett 
Valley, Maine 04947, (207) 
237-2000 

Why would any Boston skier 
endure more than five hours in a 
car (each way) for a week or 
weekend of skiing? The answer is 
Sugarloaf/USA, the Maine giant 
that offers New England's only 
above-treeline skiing and West- 
ern-style bow! skiing on its back- 
side snowfields. A mountain 
divided into thirds, Sugarloaf 
offers super expert skiing at the 
top, with such trails as 
Widowmaker, Ramdown, Nar- 
row Gauge, and Bubble Cuffer; 
smooth intermediate cruising 
midway down; and friendly nov- 
ice trails at its base. (Even begin- 
ners can handle Lower 
Widowmaker, which starts out 
fierce, but winds down gently at 
its end.) 

This season, Sugarloaf is offer- 
ing a midwinter special on five- 
day, midweek packages. Good 
from January 5 through February 
7, the package is $199 per person 


and includes lodging, lifts, 
lessons, and aprés-ski activities. 


Sunday River Ski Resort, 
Bethel, Maine 04217, (207) 
824-2187 

Once a relative unknown, Sun- 
day River is quickly becoming a 
hit with Boston skiers. Although 
its 23. trails are no match for 
Sugarloaf's 56, Sunday River is 
closer. Crowds are still a rarity, 
but with such trails as Agony and 
Ecstasy and plenty of Down East 
hospitality, the area is sure to 
become a favorite destination for 
families. 

Sunday River offers slopeside 
lodging in condominium units 
and bases its package rates on the 
number of people occupying the 
unit. The cost of a five-day, 
midweek, nonholiday package 
for two people sharing a studio 
condo would be $332 per person, 
including lodging, lifts, and 
lessons. 


Of course, all of these areas 
offer numerous package deals for 
all types of skiers, and many 
smaller New England areas offer 
even more attractive deals — 
although with fewer amenities. 
Whether your idea of the perfect 
package is roughing it with a 
bunch of friends in a ski dorm or 
basking in a hot tub with an ice- 
cold glass of aprés-ski cham- 
pagne, you should be able to find 
just the package to suit your 
tastes and hudget this season. 0 
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ith so many outstanding ski 
W areas right in their own 
backyards, it’s little wonder 


few New Englanders are willing to drive 
the extra miles to ski in Canada. But 
Quebec’s Laurentians are truly breath- 
taking, and given the present exchange 
rate for Canadian currency, it’s foolish 


for Eastern skiers not to look to our’ 


northern neighbor for some great ski 
values. The American dollar is worth 
about $1.30 to $1.35 in Canada these 
days. Apply that bonus to lessons, 
lodging, meals, and rentals, and you've 
discovered a gold mine of ski values. The 
rates that follow are given in Canadian 
dollars. 


Mont Tremblant, Mont Tremblant, Que- 
bec SOT 1Z0, (819) 425-8711 

The largest and best known of the 
Laurentian areas, Mont Tremblant boasts 
Quebec's longest vertical drop (2131 feet) 
and 27 trails and slopes. Unlike most of 
the large New England areas, the ma- 
jority of Laurentian areas, Tremblant 
included, are lighted for night skiing — a 
novel and beautiful experience. And with 
trails ranging from Sissy Schuss to the 
ultrasteep Grand Prix, Mont Tremblant 
can satisfy all kinds of skiers, from 
beginner to expert. Five-day, midweek 
packages at Mont Tremblant begin at 
about $500 and include lifts, lessons, 
meals, and lodging. 


Gray Rocks, St.-jovite-Mont Tremblant, 
Quebec JOT 2HO, (819) 425-2771 

Although not one of the _ bigger 
Laurentian areas — it has a vertical drop 
of only 620 feet — Gray Rocks boasts 18 
trails and a picturesque setting near Mont 
Tremblant and is a perennial favorite 
with those Yankees who have discovered 
skiing Quebec style. In fact, 85 percent of 
Gray Rocks’ guests are Americans — 
mostly from Philadelphia and New York 
—-and they post an amazing return rate 
of 60 percent. One reason for this is Gray 
Rocks’ outstanding intensive ski school. 
Its snowfall and expert grooming are also 
attractive to skiers, as is its charming inn, 
a perfect place to sip wine in front of a 
roaring fire. The Gray Rocks area also 
boasts outstanding cross-country terrain 
along the shores of Lac Ouimet. 

Unless you're fluent in French, you 
may find the going tough in the nearby 
village of St.-Jovite, but folks at the inn 
are mercifully bilingual, as are the 
instructors of the Snow Eagle Ski School. 
This year, the Gray Rocks Inn is offering 
a special $484 ski week, which includes 
six nights’ accommodations, 19 meals, lift 
tickets for seven days, dancing and 
nightly entertainment, and 22 hours of 
lessons. 


Mont Blanc, Box 122, St.-Faustin, Que- 
bec JOT 2G0, (819) 688-2444 

Ten miles south of giant Mont Trem- 
blant lies the Laurentians’ second-high- 
est and second-largest ski area, Mont 
Blanc. With 22 trails, extensive natural 
snowfall and snowmaking capability, 
and a new triple chair, Mont Blanc is a 
great escape if Mont Tremblant is too 
crowded. 

Mont Blanc is also offering an 
outstanding ski-week package for the 
1985-’86 season. It includes five nights’ 
lodging in one of 23 deluxe rooms, only 
25 yards from the chairlifts, lift tickets for 
six days, five breakfasts, and five dinners 
— for only $272 per person, double 
occupancy. When you add the currency 
difference, you'll wind up with a value 
that is unmatched south of the border. 


Mont Sutton, Box 280, Sutton, Quebec 
JOE 2K0, (514) 538-2545 

A spectacular area for night skiing, 
Mont Sutton has plenty to offer: .an 
average annual snowfall of more than 
205 inches, a vertical drop of more than 
1500 feet, and 22 miles of trails for all 
ability levels, serviced by eight lifts. With 
a variety of lodging options from luxury 
hotels to modest ski dorms within 10 
miles of the area, Mont Sutton. offers 
something for every budget 

A sample five-day, midweek package 
at this popular area costs about $350 and 
includes lodging, lifts, and lessons. 


Mont Avila, Piedmont, Quebec JOR 1R0, 
(514) 861-6578 
Mont Gabriel, Mont Gabriel, Quebec 








by Jane M. Penner-Silks 
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Gray Rocks: a perennial favorite with Yankees 





JOR 1G0, (514) 229-3547 

Mont Habitant, St.-Sauveur-des-Monts, 
Quebec JOR 1RO, (514) 227-2637 

Mont St.-Sauveur, St.-Sauveur, Quebec 
JOR 1RO, (514) 227-2616 

Nestled in the Lower Laurentians is 
the picturesque little village of St.- 
Sauveur-des-Monts, which is sur- 
rounded by four major ski areas and 
several smaller ones. Of these, the largest 
is the charming Mont'St.-Sauveur, with 
39 slopes. Owned by the same people 
who own Vermont's Jay Peak, Mont St.- 
Sauveur offers a variety of skiterrain and 
some of the Laurentians’ most extensive 
night skiing. It also buzzes with dazzling 
aprés-ski activities. 

Next door is Mont Habitant, whose 
nine trails wind down from the same 
ridge as Mont St.-Sauveur. Though not 
nearly as varied, they do provide some 
degree of challenge as well as op- 
portunities for novices. 

The second largest of the Lower 
Laurentian areas, Mont Gabriel offers 19 
different trails on a Mt. Wachusett-sized 
area that is a T-bar lover's (are there 
any?) delight, with T-bars in nine of the 
11 lifts. 

Finally, there is scenic Avila, a popular 
area with eight trails and a 600-foot 
vertical drop. 

For you skiers who grow bored skiing 
just one area, there is a package deal 
through which you can sample all the 
major Lower Laurentian areas: les Motels 
Jolebourg’s special includes lodging, lift 
privileges at the different areas, lessons, 
and a Continental breakfast daily for 
$225 per person, double occupancy. All 
rooms include a fireplace and telephone. 
For more information, call (514) 227-4651 
or write to 60 Rue Principale, St.- 
Sauveur, Quebec, Canada JOR 1R0. 


Auberge du Lac Lucerne, Ste.- 
Marguerite, Quebec JOT 2K0, (514) 
228-2511 

Belle Neige, Val-Morin, Quebec JOT 2RO, 
(819) 322-3311 

Mont Sauvage, Val-Morin, Quebec JOR 
1RO, (819) 322-2337 

Vallée Bleue, Val-David, Quebec JOT. 
2N0, (819) 322-3427 

Clustered around the villages of St.- 
Adéle, Val-Morin, and Val-David are 
Laurentian areas catering to every inter- 
est and ability, from what we Americans 
refer to as “bunny hills” to sizeable Mont 
Tremblant. In addition to the four major 
areas listed above, Avaganche (seven 
trails, 530-foot vertical drop), Alta (17 
trails, 780-foot vertical drop), and Mont 
Gabriel are all within easy driving 
distance. None of these four areas can 
match Tremblant, but they do offer some 
pleasant family skiing. 

Auberge du Lac Lucerne’s 520-foot 
vertical drop is deceptive: the area offers 
some challenging slopes among its 25 
trails and is a popular destination of 
Mortreal residents, With extensive night 
skiing and snowmaking, it’s an inter- 
mediate’s alternative to Mont Tremblant. 

Belle Neige also has a vertical drop of 
520 feet, but only 10 trails. It won't 
provide much challenge, but it’s a 
pleasant and forgiving place for novices 
to learn and has cross-country facilities 
nearby, as well. 

Scenic Mont Sauvage is also a nice 
family area, with nine trails over a 550- 
foot vertical drop and lift tickets that cost 
just $11. The area also provides instruc- 
tion and nursery facilities. 

Finally, Vallée Bleue is an uncrowded, 
off-the-beaten-path discovery for nov- 
ices and intermediates that offers 12 trails 
and a 365-foot vertical drop. 

For those who want to sample this 
Laurentian diversity, Les Rochers Boises 
de Ste.-Adeéle is offering its ‘gourmet ski 
package,” which consists of five days’ 
lodging, five days’ lift tickets for different 
areas each day, and five days of dining in 
different gourmet restaurants. (Mont 
Tremblant is included in this package.) 
Prices include accommodations in one- 
or two-bedroom condominiums: with 
fireplaces and start at $465 per person. 
Special discount rates are available for 
larger groups. For more information, 
write to 3901 Chemin Mont-Sauvage, 
Ste.-Adéle, Quebec, Canada, or call (800) 
567-6713. 

Quebec’s Laurentian region abounds 
in ski values at its quaint inns and cozy 
taverns. For help in designing your own 
ski package a4 la frangaise, ‘call . (800) 
443-7000 and:ask for operator 14. For ar 
update on Laurentian ski conditions, call 
(800) 363-3624. Who says you have to go 
to Europe for an international ski vaca- 
tion? 0 
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Skiing... Pure and Simple 








Pure Skiing. Over the 
years, our top priority at Wildcat 
has been to preserve the spirit of 
pure skiing. It is a difference as 
clear as the spectacular view from 
our 4000 foot summit. 

Here you'll never ski past “trailside 
lodging facilities.” Instead, you'll ski 
trails meant solely for skiing; 2100 
vertical feet that will bring out the 
best in everyone. You'll feel the free- 
dom of gliding alone with the moun- 
tain and the snow, deep in the heart 
of the White Mountain National 
Forest. 

No other skiing experience in the 
East even comes close. 


No matter how 

you ski, you can 

ski Wildcat. Surprise! Apart 
from our classic expert terrain, you'll 

‘also find one of New England's best 
beginner areas — served by its own 
triple chairlift. We isolated our Snow- 
cat slope completely from advanced 
trails, and left plenty of wide open 
spaces for learning. The only people 
on this slope are beginners, so you 
can relax and enjoy your skiing. 
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PLEASE SEND YOUR FREE VACATIONER KIT TO: 


Name 














When 


was the last time you saw big 
mountain skiing like this — at 
small mountain prices like these? 





Saturdays & Sundays & 
Oliday Periods*| Weekdays 


All day. °90) All day. 317 

all chairs all chairs 

All day. $14 All day. $19’ 

all chairs all chairs 
Novice : 

Snowcat |All day $10 All day 10 


Chair 
*December 26, 1985-January 1, 1986 and 


February 15-17, 1986. 
+Add $3.00 for Gondola. 





Adult 





Junior 
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On Wednesdays, two people can ski 
all lifts all day for just $20. 








Come ski the big mountain in the 
Mount Washington Valley. Schuss, 
stem turn or snowplow — but don't 
miss Wildcat this winter! 








In the White Mountain National Forest 
Route 16, Jackson, NH 03846 

Call 603-466-3326 for information 

and lodging. For snow reports in NH, 
call TOLL FREE 1-800-552-8952. 
Outside NH, call 1-617-247-1313. 





Address 





City 
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State Zip 
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or the last few years, tour 
F promoters have been claiming that 

it’s just as cheap to ski Europe — 
maybe even cheaper — as it is to ski 
the Rockies. Vail, Aspen, and the other 
large ski areas in the Rockies have the 
reputation of being expensive, glitzy 
playgrounds for the ultrarich; indeed, 
many Rocky Mountain areas are places 
to see and be seen. Vail abounds in shops 
selling expensive skiwear, chocolate- 
dipped strawberries, and coyote-fur ski 
hats. 

For skiers who aren't ultrarich, though, 
many Rocky Mountain areas offer 
outstanding package deals. These may or 
may not include such things as ski 
lessons, rentals, and two meals a day 
(modified American plan), but all of 
them include lodging and most include 
lift tickets. Off-season skiing is definitely 
much cheaper, and usually begins after 
Easter. Lower rates are also available for 
pre-December ski trips. 


Aspen Resort Association, 700 South 
Aspen Street, Aspen, Colorado 81611, 
(303) 925-9000 
Snowmass Resort Association, Box 
5566, Snowmass Village, Colorado 81615, 
(303) 923-2010 

In Colorado, Aspen/Snowmass, which 
bills itself as “America’s #1 Ski Resort,” 
offers not only skiing at two impressive 
mountains but, with the purchase of a 
four-area ski pass, access to Aspen 
Highlands and Buttermilk ski areas as 
well. 

Aspen, perhaps more than any other 
Colorado resort, has a well-deserved 
reputation as a hangout for the jet-set. 
This tiny, picturesque old mining town 
has been the setting of many a trashy 
novel and made-for-TV series, and it 
received national attention when 
Claudine Longet shot her lover, an 
Aspen ski instructor. Aspen offers ex- 
cellent skiing for all ability levels. Their 
1985-"86 packages offer all the amenities; 
costs run from $573 to $626 (not includ- 
ing airfare) during peak season and $364 
to $467 during down time. 

Snowmass, although not as trendy as 
Aspen, also offers exceltent, uncrowded 
skiing. Packages at Snowmass start at 
$45 and go as high as $984 (with meals 
included) during high season and $290 to 
$738 during bargain times. 

Those who are interested in both areas 
can find out more by writing to Box 1248, 
Aspen, Colorado 81612 and requesting 
“Passport to Aspen and Snowmass,” a 
brochure that lists packages at both 
areas. 


Breckenridge Resort Chamber, Box 
1909, Breckenridge, Colorado 80424, 
(303) 453-2918 

Although not as well known as Aspen 
or Vail, Breckenridge offers some of the 


Aspen/Snowmass: hangout of the jet set 


Rocky Mountain highs 
A guide to skiing in Colorado 


by Jane M. Penner-Silks 





























finest family skiing in Colorado. The area 
features three mountains (including the 
brand new Peak 10, an expert's delight), 
110 runs with more than 50 miles of 
trails, and 1450 acres of skiable terrain. 
Aprés-ski activities abound in the 
authentic 126-year-old Victorian village 
that surrounds the mountain. 

Package deals at Breckenridge include 
all the amenities, and accommodations 
have kitchens and _ fireplaces. 
Breckenridge packages cost $365 to $545 
during peak season and $295 to $409 in 
low season? 


Copper Mountain Resort, Box 3001, 
Copper Mountain, Colorado 80443, (800) 
525-3878 

Down. the road from Vail, flashy, 
classy Copper Mountain is a mid-size 
area by Colorado standards, but its more 
than 50 trails make it large by New 
England standards. Particularly notable 
at Copper are its snowfields and bowls, 
which provide challenging skiing for 


‘ experts and intermediates. Copper 


Mountain also hosts one of only two 
Club Meds in the United States, and Club 
Med in itself is an excellent package 
value. Copper offers downhill skiing 
over 1160 acres, as well as 25 kilometers 
of cross-country trails. 

Copper Mountain packages, which 
include all amenities, plus free member- 
ship in an athletic club, start at $412 
during peak season; off-season rates 
begin at $213. 


Keystone Resort, Box 38 Keystone, 
Colorado 80435, (303) 468-4242 

Why ski one mountain when you can 
ski three for the same price? That's what 
the folks at Keystone/North 
Peak/Arapahoe Basic are asking. The 
best thing about this resort is that it offers 
skiing to please all tastes. North Peak 
offers outstanding trails to challenge the 
true expert, Keystone is a great area for 
flat-out cruising, and Arapahoe offers 
steep, uncrowded bowl skiing, often 
until June. 

The area includes lodging for 5000 at 
an AAA Five Diamond/four-star Mobil 
hotel, with full amenities. 


Purgatory/Durango, 534 Main Avenue, 
Durango, Colorado 81301, (800) 
525-0892 

Despite its forbidding name, Purgatory 
is an ideal intermediate ski area. In fact, 
more than half of its terrain is rated as 
intermediate. With a highly innovative 
ski-instruction program, uncrowded 
slopes, and new ski terrain known as 
“The Legends,” Purgatory is one of 
Colorado's best buys for a family trip. 

Ski packages go for $379 to $430 during 
the regular season. Off-season packages 
cost $274 to $339. 

Continued on page 10 
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ou’ve heard about the rain, or 

perhaps the: apples. A traveler 

may have told you of the salmon 
leaping upriver to spawn or described the 
romance of a ferry ride on Puget Sound. 
You are doubtless aware by now that 
Mount Saint Helens has been declared 
“officially quiescent.” But do you know 
the Northwest's best kept secret? Did you 
know that, sitzmark for sitzmark, the 
northwest corner, comprising Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and British 
Columbia, offers some of the best skiing 
on the continent? 

Probably not. The truth is, a lot of 
people don’t know it. That's why lift-line 
waits there are still measured in minutes, 
not hours; you still get change back from 
a twenty when you buy a lift ticket; and 
it’s perfectly acceptable to be seen on or 
off the slopes wearing down from Eddie 
Bauer rather than fur from Birger- 
Christensen. 

Don’t be put off by its pristine 
reputation, however. The Northwest ski 
scene remains relatively untouched by 
trappings of life among the Lear jets, but 
this is no winter camp for wimps: Idaho 
is home to the nation’s first destination 
ski resort; British Columbia boasts the 
two highest ski mountains on the conti- 
nent; and Oregon’s high desert has been 
home to the US Ski Team's spring 
training center for 20 years. 

The old excuses don’t cut it any more: 
“It would cost less to get to Switzerland,” 
or “You can’t get there from here — not 
by airplane, anyway. Can you?” Grant- 
ed, there are no nonstop flights from 
Boston (yet), but several major airlines — 
including American, Delta, Northwest 
Orient, TWA, and United — fly directly 
to major cities in the Northwest (Seattle, 
Spokane, Portland, Vancouver, BC, 
Boise, and Missoula). From there, West- 
ern, Frontier, Horizon, or Pacific Western 
can get you to the smaller “gateway” 
cities, Airfares are low right now — 
under $300 round-trip from Boston to 
Seattle or Portland — and it looks as if 
they'll be that way for a while. 

Simply because there is considerable 
distance, and therefore travel, involved 
in a Northwest ski package, it is always 
wise to consult a travel agent rather than 
to attempt to book the details of a trip 
yourself. Ski-Pak, a Seattle-based travel 
agency, has. just about cornered the 
market for providing excellent, — af- 
fordable Northwest vacations for skiers 
from all over the country. Owners Dick 
and Joanne Gentry, ski enthusiasts them- 
selves, have been in business since 1972, 
and they know their stuff: the resorts, the 
conditions, what time of year to go 
where, They'll handle every leg of any 
trip, from your doorstep to the chairlift, 
and all at prices that you won’t get by 

going it alone. Although they offer many 
deals they have put together themselves, 
Ski-Pak also accepts reservations and 
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Mount Bachelor: headquarters for the US ski teams 






bookings for packages not directly sup- 
plied by them. Therefore, every vacation 
listed here is available through Ski-Pak. 
Their toll-free number is (800) 521-0714, 
extension 376. (All prices quoted below 
are based on a per-person double- 
occupancy rate unless otherwise in- 
dicated.) 

It's probably clear by now that heading 
for the Great Northwest isn’t such a bad 
idea. It’s a lot easier than you thought, 
right? It’s less expensive and loads of 
fun. So, start making plans: Sun Valley is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
winter. The word is out on Whis- 
tler/Blackcomb’s new T-bar, and the 
view from atop Mount Bachelor is the 
talk of ski towns in the know. It won't be 
a secret for long. 














































Big Mountain 
Box 1215, Whitefish, Morttana 59937, 
(406) 862-3511 

The most popular resort in Montana, 
Big Mountain extends partially into 
Flathead National Forest. The view from 
the top is magnificent: the Canadian 
Rockies tower in the north, and the 
Continental Divide and peaks of Glacier 
National Park lie to the east. The Mission 
Mountains and Flathead Valley stretch 
southward, and the ranges of the Pacific 
Northwest extend as far west as the eve 
can see. This year, a new lift reaches 
down the back side of the mountain, 
adding 2000 acres of runs to the Great 
Northern Slope. The Big Mountain 
boasts 33 miles of ski terrain, with 41 
runs, and the degree of difficulty breaks 
down to about 25 percent beginner, 55 
percent intermediate, and 20 percent 
advanced and expert slopes 

The area’s newest accommodation 
Kandahar Lodge, is within walking 
distance of the lifts. There are 48 guest 
rooms, including studios, lofts, and two 
room suites, all of which are equipped 
with kitchens. Off-slope gathering places 
include two sauna-and-jacuzzi spas, a 
charming European-style café, and a 
sunken lobby with a huge rock fireplace. 
For $390, vou can get five nights’ lodging 
at the Kandahar Lodge, round-trip rail 
transportation from Seattle or Portland to 
Whitefish, five days’ unlimited use of all 
lifts in operation, and round-trip trans- 
fers between the Whitefish depot and the 
hotel. If four adults share a room, the 
price drops to $370 each, and with the 
purchase of five-night (or more) pack- 
ages at Kandahar, kids 12 and under stay 
and ski for free. 
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Big White 

217, 1889 Springfield Road, Kelowna 
British Columbia, Canada V1Y 5V5, (604, 
861-1511 








With more than 25 feet of snowfall 
annually, Big White offers some of 
Continued on page 10 
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Breckenridge: three mountains and an expert's delight 


Rockies 


Continued from page 8 
SilverCreek, Box 4001, SilverCreek, 
Colorado 80446, (800) 526-0590 

When it comes to inexpensive pack- 
ages, few areas can match, SilverCreek. 
With regular season packages running 
from $265.50 to $296.50, SilverCreek’s 
prices are a bargain — especially since 
those rates include athletic club member- 
ship, TV with HBO, a pool, spas, a 
tanning salon, fireplaces, and an in-room 
steam and Jacuzzi. Of course, Silver- 
Creek is is not a huge area: it offers only 
208 acres of skiable terrain and five lifts. 
But at these prices, few can complain. 


Steamboat Springs Chamber Resort 
Association, Box 774408, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado 80477, (303) 879-0740 


When Colorado skiers think of wide, 
open spaces, they think of Steamboat. 
With 1400 skiable acres and a lift capacity 
of 27,000 skiers per hour, crowds are few 
and far between at Steamboat. And its 
3600-foot vertical drop makes Steamboat 
one of Colorado’s larger areas. 

Packages at Steamboat cost $369 to 
$430 (peak) and $261 to $287 (off peak) 
with all amenities. 


Telluride, Box 1009, Telluride, Colorado 
81435, (800) 525-3455 

As beautiful as it is rustic, Telluride is a 
great place to get away from it all (it bills 
itself as “A Place Apart”). Its location in 
northwestern Colorado makes it difficult 
to reach, but it’s worth the drive, With a 
total of 43 trails and 660 acres of skiable 
terrain,.Telluride isn’t vast, but it offers 
challenge for all abilities, and 85 percent 
of the trails are intermediate- or expert- 
rated. 

During high season, Telluride pack- 


ages run from $300 to $380; during off- 
peak season, they cost $259 to $315. 


Vail Resort Association, 241 East 
Meadows Drive, Vail, Colorado 81657, 
(800) 525-3875 
Beaver Creek, Box 7, Vail, Colorado 
91658, (800) 525-2257 

“Vintage Vail,” as it calls itself, is 
Aspen’s rival for the dollars of the rich 
and famous. While waiting in a lift line 
(and yes, they do exist — sometimes 45 
minutes to get on the gondola) you'll 


‘undoubtedly see a few celebrities waiting 


with you. And you'll be surrounded by 
Texans in Stetson hats wearing fur 
jackets. But Vail is an experience that.no 
skier should miss. The powder on the 
back bowls is so deep that it will leave 
Easterners longing for more. As_ for 
aprés-ski, Vail has more than 200 
restaurants and lounges, as well as an 
abundance of stores selling avant-garde 
merchandise. 

Vail lift tickets are interchangeable 
with those from Beaver Creek, its 
smaller, much quieter sister. During the 
regular season, Vail packages cost $353 
for basic lodging and as much as $1175 
for ultra-luxury packages. In low season, 
packages cost from $285 to $845. 


White Park, Box 36, Winter Park, Colo- 
rado 80482, (800) 453-2525 

One of Colorado’s friendliest ski areas 
is Winter Park/Mary Jane. With an 
interconnected network of 56 trails, 800 
skiable acres, and a lift capacity of 23,000 
per hour, Winter Park/Mary Jane is 
seldom overcrowded. There’s also a free 
shuttle bus to take skiers into town. 

Packages start at $292 and go up to 
$458 in the regular season; low-season 
packages range from $203 to $335. 


If you don’t want to put together your 
own Western package, contact your local 
travel agent. Many of them can arrange 
special details or group discounts and 
save you even more money. If you're 
heading West, taking your own equip- 
ment on the plane may cost you a bit, but 
in the long run, it’s cheaper than renting. 
With all the bargain airfares to Denver, 
there’s no reason not to discover the best 
the West has to offer. a) 


raninjord 


$10 MIDWEEK LIFT TICKETS 


$30 2-day 


$19 Sat./Holidays 
$17 Sundays 


Northwest 


Continued from page 9 

Canada’s finest powder skiing. The 
alpine action starts with a 1900-foot 
vertical drop, lots of well groomed 
slopes, and open-bowl skiing. There are 
39 runs in all, suited to every level of 
ability. Three triple chairs, a double chair, 
and three T-bars operate daily. For 
Nordic skiers, there are 25 kilometers of 
cross-country trails marked for begin- 
ners, intermediates, or experts. 

The village has elegant dining, fireside 
lounges, dance spots, pubs, racquetball 
courts, an indoor pool, lots of shops, and 
a daycare facility, among other things. At 
the base of the lifts, the village provides 
accommodations for 2400, with a choice 
of one-, two-, or three-bedroom con- 
dominiums. Hotel rooms and _ studio 
units are also available, and each unit is 
fully equipped with utensils, from cork- 
screws to coffee pots. Kids 12 and under 
ski and stay for free. The Big White 
package is a great deal all the way 
around: in a regular hotel unit, prices are 
as low as $156 for five nights’ lodging 
and five days’ skiing. For rooms in the 
most luxurious units available, the same 
package costs $219; and if four adults 
share a spacious, two-bedroom unit, it’s 
$181 each. 


Brundage Mountain, Box 1006, Mc- 
Call, Idaho 83638, (208) 634- 
2244 

A small resort nestled on the edge of 
beautiful Payette Lake, Brundage neither 
caters to nor attracts whopping crowds or 
aprés-ski thrillseekers. That's partly why 
Brundage has a special place in the hearts 
of Northwest skiers. But it’s the friendly 
atmosphere, lovely surroundings, and 
just plain great skiing that brings them 
back. There’s plenty of powder here, and 
Brundage’s 16 runs challenge skiers of all 
abilities. From the top, it’s 1600 vertical 
feet down on Main Street, Dixie, 
Swinger, or Slobovia, and there’s no 
waiting for a ride back up once you reach 
the bottom. 

Just minutes from the Brundage ski 
area, the Shore Lodge offers excellent 


consecutive use 
weekend ticket 


Only 2/2 hrs. from Boston 
Under new ownership — millions spent on renovations 
Strong Committment to Snowmaking! 
In the Village of North Conway, N.H. 603-356-5544 




















food, drink, dancing, a heated outdoor 
swimming pool, and lots of western 
hospitality. Its Sunday-arrival vacation is 
one of the best deals around: a $260 
package includes five nights’ lodging, 
five days’ use of all lifts, five ski lessons, 
and 10 meals (five breakfasts and five 
dinners). Three-day deals are also avail- 
able, but those don’t include lessons. 


Mount Bachelor 
Box 1031, Bend, Oregon 97709, (503) 
382-8334 

It’s easy to see why. Mount Bachelor, 
located in Oregon’s sunny, high-desert 
country, is spring headquarters to the 
US: Alpine and Nordic Ski Teams. The 
mountain (known as Bachelor Butte un- 
til 1983) towers 9044 feet, with a 17-foot 
annual snowpack and a 3100-foot drop. 
The South Face’s “Summit Chair” (a 
Dopplemayr triple-seater that runs to 
the top of the mountain year-round) of- 
fers a fantastic 360-degree view and an 
alpine ski season that lasts from Novem- 
ber into August. On the North Face, 10 
chairlifts lead to 1200 acres of ski terrain, 
including powdery chutes, bowls, and 
rolling meadows. Bachelor also boasts 
the finest Nordic trail system .in the 
Northwest, with 50 kilometers of ma- 
chine-groomed trails that wind through 
the Deschutes National Forest. 

Because Bachelor is located in a 
designated wilderness area (under the 
jurisdiction of the US Forest Service), 
there are no overnight accommodations 
on the mountain itself. The Inn of the 
Seventh Mountain, located 14 miles from 
the ski area, is Bachelor's closest neigh- 
bor. The. inn provides full resort 
amenities, including a steaming whirl- 
pool, saunas, a heated swimming pool, 
an ice-skating rink, sleigh rides, and 
three restaurants: . Accommodations 
range from bedrooms to studios to full 
condominium units, all of which have 
daily housekeeping service, color TVs, 
telephones, fireplaces, and full electric 
kitchens stocked with utensils. A $250 
package includes five nights’ lodging, 
five days of lift tickets, and shuttle bus 
service to and from the mountain. For 
four people, the price goes.down to $185 
each. Three-day deals are also available. 


Schweitzer 
Box 815, Sandpoint, Idaho 83864, (208) 
265-4576 

Situated in the heart of the Northwest 
Rockies; Schweitzer is high-country 
seclusion at its best. It’s not busy, 
booming, or even very big, but North- 
west skiers agree that Schweitzer’s lovely 
setting, hospitality, and more-runs-for- 
the-money go a long way. The vertical 
drop is 1700 feet; seven chairs and a T- 
bar lead to groomed runs with names 
such as. Powder Power, No Joke, and 
Revenge. Beginners, take heart, because 
Teakettle Trail, Baby Bear, and Caboose 
are challenging without being un- 
manageable. The mountain terrain with- 
in Schweitzer’s boundaries keeps cross- 
country skiers busy, and the regular 
downhill runs are open to telemarkers 
too. For open bow!s or glades, off-trail or 
packed, Schweitzer's slopes are some of 
the finest in the Northwest. 

Schweitzer is geared more to families 
than to swinging singles, and after-ski 
activities emphasize the point. The day 
lodge houses a family-style cafeteria, for 
instance, and the Keg Restaurant and 
Lounge is more relaxed than rowdy. For 


music, dancing, and movies, nearby 


Sandpoint is just a short trip down the 
mountain. 

Accommodations at Schweitzer’s 
Overniter range from efficiency studios 
to deluxe, four-bedroom units. Their 
convenient, affordable package includes 
round-trip coach fare from Seattle or 
Portland to Sandpoint, six nights’ lodg- 
ing, six days’ unlimited use of all lifts, 
round-trip transfers. between Sandpoint 
Amtrak station and th. Overniter, and 
one ski lesson or mountain tour on 
arrival — all for $295. Special rates for 
children 11 and-under are available. 


Sun Valley 
Sun Valley, Idaho 83353, (208) 622-4111 
In 1936, Averill Harriman, then 45- 
year-ald chairman of the board of Union 
Pacific Railroad, set out to find “a ski 
center in the mountains of the same 
character as the Swiss and Austrian 
Alps.” Austrian Count Felix Schaff- 
gotsch, whom Harriman employed to 
aid in the search, stumbled upon the 


Idaho mining town of Ketchum. Describ- 
ing the setting as “God's own choice for a 
ski resort,” he quickly wired Harriman: 
‘This combines more delightful features 
than any other place | have seen in the 
United States, Switzerland or Austria for 
a ski resort.’ The rest, as they say, is 
history. 

Today, Sun Valley offers 66 runs on 
two mountains, Baldy and _ Doiiar 
(known as the “teaching” slope for its 
wide, gentle runs). Baidy’s 3400-foot 
vertical drop makes for 1275 acres of 
skiable terrain, including a three-mile- 


long run. Sun Valley maintains ideal ski - 


conditions with snowmaking capabilities 
on more than 250 acres; there are also 25 
kilometers of groomed cross-country 
trails. 

As for nightlife, this is as good as it 
gets, and a free shuttle bus between Sun 
Valley Village and all accommodations 
makes it accessible, as well. There's a 
huge selection of restaurants and bars, 
among them the famed Duchin Room, 
Whiskey Jake's, Grumpy’s, the Ram, Ore 
House, and Konditorei. For more sub- 
dued entertainment, there are movie, 
theater, and dance engagements at the 
Sun Valley Opera House. 

There is such an assortment of prices 
and packages here that choosing is 
difficult. The main rule of thumb seems 
to be that the longer you stay, the better 
the deals. A package that includes 
transportation to Sun Valley is the best 
way to go, and the Elkhorn Resort offers 
a good one. These privately owned 
condominiums, surrounding the shop- 
ping village of Elkhorn at Sun Valley, 
have a jacuzzi, a sauna, an Olympic-size 
pool, tennis courts, and an 18-hole 
Robert Trent Jones golf course (in case of 
an unusually warm winter?). Elkhorn’s 
$605 week-long package includes round- 
trip airfare from Seattle to Sun Valley, 
round-trip transfers. between the Sun 
Valley airport and Bikharn, seven nights’ 
stay, and six days unlimited use of all 
lifts on Dollar and Baldy Mountains. 


Whistler/Blackcomb 

Box 1400, Whistler, British Columbia, 
Canada VON 1B0 (604) 932-4222, telex 
04-51208 


Whistler Village is situated between 
North America’s two highest ski moun- 
tains, which, combined, offer more than 
9000 vertical feet of world-class skiing, 
1200 skiable acres, and 108 marked and 
groomed runs. Although their lowest lifts 
are only 100 yards from each other, 
Whistler and Blackcomb are several 
miles apart at their summits. Whistler 
long enjoyed prestige as Canada’s 
premier mountain, laying claim to the 
continent's longest lift-served ski area 
with a vertical drop of 4280 feet. Last 
summer, however, Blackcomb installed 
the High Alpine T-bar, giving the mile- 
high mountain a vertical drop of 5280 
feet — easily the highest in North 
America. The new T-bar also opens a 
glaciated region — dubbed Seventh 
Heaven in honor of Blackcomb’s seventh 
lift — which was recently accessible only 
by helicopter and now allows for year- 
round skiing. 

A superb ski area in its own right 
Whistler Mountain offers alpine powder 
bowls, terrain to match every level, and a 
season that lasts well into May. Whis 
tler/Blackcomb’s” yearly snowfall 
averages more than 400 inches, which 
also makes for great Nordic skiing. Miles 
of cut and track-set cross-country trails 
start right in Whistler Village, where 
telemark equipment and instruction are 
available. 

Whistler and Blackcomb accommoda- 
tions range from basic hotel rooms to 
deluxe condominium units, several of 
which include the full range of amenities. 
Again, there are so many choices that no 
“best deal” presents itself immediately, 
but-the Crystal Lodge is a good place to 
start. The facilitt ‘include whirlpool, 
sauna, underground parking, ski lockers, 
daily maid service, beauty salon, shops, 
and the noteworthy Black Forest Steak 
and Schnitzel Haus. There's even an in 
house dance spot. called the Cittas 
Bistro/Disco. All units have telephones, 
satellite TVs, fireplaces, and kitchens. For 
$270, vou get five nights in the Crystal 
Lodge, five days’ interchangeable lift 
tickets at Blackcomb and Whistler moun- 
tains, and a breakfast at Peter's Under- 
ground Restaurant. Children under 12 
stay for only $2 per night [ 
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We Take Your 
Fun Seriously 













FACT: You have only 
so much time and 
money to spend 
on skiing... 
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FACT: You don’t want 
to drive too far or 

wait in lift lines 
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Quality big mountai 
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on a weekend... 
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have 25 trails, very short lines, 
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= great Maine skiing. 










\ We take your fun Seriously 
Route 302, Bridgton, Maine 04009 
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The Sugarloaf Inn Resort is is at the bese of Superioet Mountalh. 





Put yourself 200’ from Sugarloaf/USA 


We’re the Sugarloaf Inn Resort and 
we're here to give you the very best that 
Maine’s mountain resort has to offer. 


The longest run on Sugarloaf/USA be- 
gins in the snowfields high above the 

tree line and ends 2600 vertical feet be- 
low at the Sugarloaf Inn Resort. Add 
to this the joys of skiing to your door 
and two access chairs, the finest selection 
of hotel and condominium accommo- 

dations on the mountain, and our spec- 

tacular new Sugartree Health Club, and 
you have everything for a superb winter 

vacation. 


$5 Lift Tickets 
January 27 - 31 


This winter marks 35 years of Sugarloaf skiing, 
and to celebrate, we’re offering $5 daily lift 

tickets Monday through Friday Jan. 27-31. And 
- with reduced priced lodging, a party of 4 can ski 
and stay for as little as $32 per person per day 
and night. And we have long weekend packages 
in January and midweek specials Jan.13 - Feb. 7. 





Our snow-for-sure 
guarantee! 


Make your reservations at least 30 days prior to 
your planned arrival, and you can change or can- 
cel your reservations up to 72 hours prior to 
arrival without forfeiting your deposit. We're so 
sure that this winter will be a good one, we'll 


guarantee it! 


Call 1-800-343-4075 


Call now to put yourself 200 feet from Sugar- 
loaf/USA. Or, send in the coupon for more in- 
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Name 

} Address 

City 

j State Zip 

: 

. Sugarloaf Inn Resort 

j On the Mountain 

| Carrabassett Valley 

\ Maine 04947 

1-800-343-4075 

\ From ME, FLA, GA, & Canada, call 
1-207-237-2701 
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Zealand Falls hut: not for the faint of heart 


Some like it hut 


AMC shelters for skiers 


by Helen Husher 


ilderness skiing is one of the most difficult 
W sports and one of the most rewarding. It is 

something that has to be experienced first- 
hand — no description can capture the tranquility of the 
forest in winter or the heavy silence peculiar to remote 
back-country regions, 

Wilderness skiing calls for maximum preparation. In 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire, which offer 
some of the best cross-country touring in the East, skiers 
encounter some of the most severe weather conditions 
south of the Yukon; on the summits, the combination of 
wind, cold, and snow makes for a climate alarmingly like 
Antarctica’s. But extreme conditions also make for a 
snow pack lasting, in some places, from November to 
June. The threat of hypothermia competes with the lure 
of spectacular conditions and scenery. The faint of heart 
will never go; there are no lodges, parking lots, man- 
made snow, or hot cocoa. 

For those willing to-brave the elements, however, the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, based at Pinkham Notch, 
has been reducing the risk and heightening the pleasure 
of wilderness touring. In 1888, the organization began 
building a chain of huts stretching across the White 
Mountains and through the Presidentials; today, the 
system consists of eight huts, a large hostel at 
Pinkham, and a new roadside facility at Crawford 
Notch. The buildings stretch from Lonesome Lake, west 
of Franconia Notch, to Carter Notch, just east of 
Pinkham. Although the huts are used most often during 
the summer, two of them, as well as the roadside hostels 
at Crawford and Pinkham, remain open throughout the 
winter for skiers, snowshoers, and climbers. 

Carter Notch hut, the easternmost of the AMC huts, is 
located in the cleft between Carter Dome and Wildcat. 
This is an area of tumbled talus blocks, steep mountain 
walls, and glacial tarns — a wild, isolated place with 
some of the most spectacular vistas in the region. It is 
accessible only on skis or snowshoes; you must bring 
both, and you must know how to use them. You should 
also bring extra ski tips and equipment for repairing 
broken bindings. Since the terrain is steep and wild, only 
experts need apply; the AMC recommends that any 
winter user, at Carter or elsewhere, be prepared to spend 
an unexpected night in the open. This means bringing a 
sturdy pack, a sleeping bag warm enough for temper- 
atures zero degrees or below, winter boots (summer 
boots are not up to the conditions), water, plenty of food, 
layered wool clothing, a windbreaker and wind pants, 
down clothing, extra hats and mittens, a headlamp or 
flashlight, map, matches, compass, nylon ground cloth, 
and any other items that would prove useful in a 
wilderness emergency. 

Most people ski or snowshoe into Carter via the 
Nineteen-Mile Brook Trail, which begins about a mile 
north of the Glen House on Route 16. Depending on the 
conditions and the depth of snow cover, you may be 
showshoeing, hiking, or skiing (trail etiquette requires 


skis or snowshoes it you are sinking into the snow more 
than an inch or two). The total climb, over about four 
miles, is 1900 feet. Water crossings are blessed with 
bridges, but there are sections of the trail that are simply 
too rugged to be managed on skis alone. Once you are 
there, however, you can explore one of the most 
breathtaking spots in a generally dramatic region. To the 
southwest lie the peaks of Wildcat Ridge; to the 
northeast, the Carter-Moriah Range. 

The notch itself has a turbulent geological history: 
after the disappearance of the great continental ice 
sheets, which blanketed Mount Washington to the 


depth of a mile during the Pleistocene, frost action began . 


working on the steep faces of Carter Dome and Wildcat, 
splitting the rocks and dumping huge piles of debris 
onto the notch floor. The combination of 4000-foot 
peaks and the deep, rugged valley ensures challenging, 
rigorous conditions.for the ski adventurer. 

The stone hut at Carter Notch, built in 1914, is the 
oldest AMC hut still in service. Two unlit and unheated 
bunkhouses provide overnight accommodations for as 
many as 40 people. Winter visitors may use the kitchen 
for cooking, socializing, and warming up. With a good 
snow cover there is challenging skiing, and the hut 
becomes lively and filled to capacity. 

If this sounds too intimidating, the Zealand Valley 
may be the place to test your yearning for back-country 
skiing. Less rigorous than Carter, the Zealand Valley is 
accessible to skiers of moderate, even modest ability. 
The Zealand Falls hut offers some of the best and most 
accessible touring in the region. 

Most of the trails at this end of the Pemigewasset 
Wilderness run along old railroad beds built in the 19th 
century for the logging industry. The entire region was 
stripped by logging and, by contemporary accounts, was 
a desolate site subject to fires and erosion — the result of 
the cut-and-get-out school of forestry. Since then, under 
good management, the area has recovered remarkably, 
and the past damage is now visible only to a trained, 
critical eye. The. railroad bed remains, providing for 
some radiant winter touring. 

Skiers on their way to Zealand can park in a plowed 
lot on Route 302 at the northern end of Crawford Notch. 
Across the highway is the Zealand Road (unplowed in 
winter), which leads to a bridge over the Ammonoosuc 
River. Here, all skiers must leave the road and follow a 
trail that runs parallel to the road, but the terrain here, 
for the most part, is remarkably easy. The Zealand Trail 
trailhead marks the beginning of the summer hiking 
route, which winds past beaver ponds, through open 
meadows and varied woodlands, and up to Zealand 
Pond. The hut perches above the pond at the top of a 
short, steep, spur. Leave your skis at the bottom and 
climb to the hut on foot. The total distance from the road 
is a little more than six miles, and the climb is less than 
1000 feet. 

From the hut, skiers can make day trips to Ethan 


Pond, Shoal Pond, and the beautiful Thoreau Falls, 
where the North Fork of the East Branch of the 
Pemigewasset River becomes a series of waterfalls 
cascading over open ledges. With the exception of the 
falls, where you'll hear the intoxicating racket of water 
over rock, the Zealand Valley is eerily silent, and is an 
ideal destination for those who have been too long in 
the city. : " 

The vallev provides the be. s to the 18,560 acres 
of the Pemigewasset Wilderness. An ambitious (or 
slightly deranged) skier could, with proper equipment 
and planning, leave Thoreau Falls and ski down the 
Shoal Pond Brook Trail to Desolation Shelter. This is 
only a shelter, without heat or friendly faces, but after a 
night in Desolation it is possible to ski out on the 
Wilderness Trail to the Kancamagus Highway. It’s a 
long run, not recommended for the inexperienced, but 
worth considering for advanced skiers with endurance 
and a taste for winter camping. 

The hut itself is a wood-frame structure, built in 1932, 
standing next to the falls on Whitewall Brook. It can 
accommodate 30 skiers a night under rustic conditions 
— bring food, a sleeping bag, and a flashlight or 
headlamp for bedding yourself down in the unlit and 
unheated bunkroom. 

The huts, while not exclusively for wilderness types 
with ice encrusted in their beards, do tend to be chilly 
and demanding. For those of us who would rather stay 
within earshot of civilization, but who still want to 
experience high-quality skiing, the AMC has two 
alternatives. 

Pinkham Notch Base Camp, in Gorham, is sur- 
rounded by touring trails that range from easy to nearly 
impossible; several trails connect with the Jackson Ski 
Touring Foundation’s system. Shuttle buses link 
Pinkham with Wildcat and Jackson Trails ($3 and $6, 
respectively), and the facility itself boasts room for 100 
guests, a dining hall, conference rooms, and a library. By 
AMC standards, it’s pretty plush, with heat and flush 
toilets, and the possibilities for day touring are varied 
and extensive. Crawford Notch hostel, on Route 302 in 
Carroll, offers hospitality more typical of the remote 
huts: there is a heated kitchen, cooking facilities, and an 
adjacent, partially heated bunkroom for 30. Three 
nearby cabins, with small wood stoves, can accom- 
modate 24 more. Winter users must bring food and 
sleeping bags and should be prepared.to carry their own 
water from a nearby stream. Touring from Crawford is 
mainly in nearby Bretton Woods, where there is an area- 
use fee of $6 for adults and $5 for children under 12. Here 
there are 100 miles of trails, with 80 miles tracked and 
groomed. While not exactly wilderness, Bretton Woods 
does offer world-class skiing. 

For rates (currently dirt-cheap at $9 a night) and 
reservations (always necessary), contact the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, Box 298, Gorham, New 
Hampshire 03581, or call (603) 466-2727. .A nonrefun- 
dable deposit of $4 per person per night is required, and 
there is a $1 discount for AMC members (who should 
bring their cards). There are no discounts for groups, 
which are limited to 15; there must be at least one adult 
present for every five skiers under the age of 18. 
Remember, also, that the AMC enforces a carry-in, 
carry-out policy; you must keep track of your litter and 
carry it back with you when you return to civiliza- 
tion. 0 
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Call for daily ski conditions and free ski kit. 
1-800-533-9595 








What a hit! Last winter, Loon’s new North Peak delivered — 


what we promised. . . some of the most exciting 
skung inthe east. . . making Loon Mountain 
the most popular ski area in New Hampshire. 


This winter, with an investment of another million 


dollars, Loon will be even better. 


Downhill skiing shouldn’t be an uphill battle. 

We spent another million dollars to make Loon even better this winter. We're going all 
out to flatten that bugaboo of every successful ski area . . . the morning bulge, This 
winter we'll move you up the mountain faster than ever before. That means you'll enjoy 
more hours of great skiing every day at Loon, from the opening gun to the setting sun. 


Anew triple chair. And even more snowmaking! 

We’ve replaced Loon’s popular Seven Brothers double chair with a new state-of-the-art 
triple chair that almost doubles its uphill capacity. Extensive trailwork will assure that 
these extra skiers are comfortably accommodated by a better than ever trail system. Of 
course, we’ve made the usual improvements to Loon’s renowned snowmaking system 


too. But you probably expect that by now. 


We’re building a better base. 
You'll notice some changes to the base area too. It’s the first step in a long range plan to 


make the fastest growing ski resort in New England the finest four season resort in 
New Hampshire. 


This winter, come up to Loon, the great white mountain. We’ll do our best to 
make your Loon Mountain ski holiday the best vacation of your life. And 
that’s a promise. 





Yes 9 Loon Mountain, I’m teady for a great ski vacation. Please 
send your 1985-86 Vacation Planner. 








Name 
i Address 


: What mountain did you ski most often last winter? 





ZIP 








i 0 Also send information on real estate opportunities. 


LOON MOUNTAIN 
Dept. BP, Lincoln, NH 03251 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413 
Ge one: meme eee ae ee 

















LINCOLN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-433-3413 
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ou are a world-famous ski 
Y racer, slipping into the 

starting gate. You plant 
your poles firmly in front of the 
timing wand. You slide your skis 
back and forth a few times so that 
the snow won't stick. Over the 


loudspeaker, a voice booms, 
“Five...” You crouch. ‘Three, 
two, one” — you spring up and 


out, toward the first gate. You nip 
it briskly with one shoulder, 
gather your skis under you, and 
you're off. You're Tamarah 
McKinney en route to an inter- 
view with Bob Beattie. You're 
Robert Redford in Downhill 
Racer. Or perhaps you're a 
banker from Brookline who's 
never run a gate in your life, and 
suddenly you feel like wearing 
Billy Kidd’s cowboy hat. That's 
okay. Ski racing is for everyone 
now. 

Hank McKee, alpine editor of 
Ski Racing magazine, observes 
that the popularity of recreational 
ski racing has “gone bananas in 
the last few years.” Nationally 
sponsored racing series and sin- 
gle events have popped up like 
slalom poles all over the country, 
and almost every area in the East 
now holds its own recreational- 
racing extravaganzas. 

It all started with NASTAR 
(short for National Standard 
Race), a recreational-racing pro- 
gram designed for skiers of all 
ages and abilities. You've proba- 
bly seen these courses before: 
wide-open giant slaloms popu- 
lated by hot-shot kids, grand- 
mothers, and everyone in be- 
tween. Within categories of age 
and gender, a handicap is com- 
puted for each racer, and race 
times are compared with the 
official NASTAR standard to de- 
termine eligibility for gold, silver, 
or bronze medals. NASTAR is the 
world’s largest recreational ski- 
racing program, organizing more 
than 6000 events at 139 ski areas 
around the country. More than 
two million skiers have raced 
NASTAR since it began in 1968, 
and in the last 10 years the 
number of yearly participants 
has almost tripled. 

NASTAR, and a similar pro- 
gram called Standard Races, pio- 
neered the concept of catering to 
recreational skiers, allowing 
them to sign up on the day of the 
race and try their mettle on a real 
course. Since the early days of 
skiing, there has been racing for 
serious competitors: Eastern, Na- 
tional, and Junior Racing pro- 
grams, which have turned out the 
likes of the Cochrans and Doug 
Lewis (the US team’s top down- 
hiller last year), can still be found 
at most ski areas in the East. 
There was college racing at vari- 
ous levels of expertise, and. the 
Buddy Werner League for kids 
with commitment. NASTAR was 
after the casual racer. 

Recently, NASTAR has added 
sponsored races such as the Coke 
Junior NASTAR_ races and 
Subaru Super NASTAR for the 
more competitive types, special 
promotional giveaways such as 
Ray-Ban Day at selected areas, 
and family team racing. Thirty ski 
areas in New England offer 
NASTAR races one to seven,days 
a week, and the cost is generally 
around five dollars. 

The folks at Wachusett Moun- 
tain in Princeton, Massachusetts, 
are vowing to increase NASTAR 
participation this year, raising 
enrollment from 1200 to 5000 
skiers — largely by holding races 
seven days (or nights) a week. 
Racing director Gordon Flett anti- 
cipates “the largest NASTAR 
program in the East,” because, he 
says, “word has gotten out.” 
Regular NASTAR races are run 
on weekends and V ednesdays, 
and on each weeknig~: <here will 
be a different series ru:. under the 
NASTAR formula: some _ for 
employees of local restaurants or 
ski shops, and some for 
employees of companies as far 
away as Connecticut, including 
Wang, Data General, and Ray- 
theon. The idea is to induce a 

little teamwork and as Flett puts 
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The racer’s edge 


Competition for the amateur 


it, more simply, “to have a good 
time.” 

NASTAR is by no means the 
only national recreational racing 
program, however. Big-name 
sponsors have recognized the 
publicity value in racing’s explod- 
ing popularity. The Equitable 
Family Ski Challenge has been 
run for 10 years, and this year 12 
New England ski areas, from 
Nashoba to Cannon, will host the 
eight-race series from late De- 
cember through February. Any- 
one can sign up on race day, but 
the twist here is that racers must 
form a family team of two or 
more. Teams don’t have to 
participate in all eight races, or 
even two — but the more you 
practice, the better your chances 
of winning a race-off to go to the 
regional or national cham- 
pionships. Pergs include an 
awards banquet and random 
drawings for equipment and 
clothing, but the main focus is 
family fun. 

The US Recreational Ski As- 
sociation (USRSA), an offshoot of 
the US Ski Association (USSA), 
orchestrates several programs — 
among them the Heineken 
Challenge Cup and _ the 
Chrysler/Plymouth All- 
American Ski Series, which 
purports to be second in scope 
only to NASTAR, with more than 
100 races nationwide, 

Locally, races will be run at 
Stratton, Berkshire East, Bromley, 
and seven other eastern areas; 
regional director Ron 
Kapraszewski points out that the 
program is “geared toward the 
weekend warriors.” Sign-up is on 
the day of the race, lift tickets are 
discounted for racers, and five 
categories of ability make it 
possible for anyone to win med- 
als and equipment prizes. Of 
course, there are regional and 
national championships, with 
bigger prizes, for skiers who 
qualify. It’s not necessary to be a 
member of the USRSA to race, 
but if you are it’s a little cheaper; 
plus, you receive a schedule of 
events, Powder magazine, and 
other benefits — but that’s anoth- 
er story in itself. 

Stroh’s beer also sponsors a 
racing circuit, hosting events 
almost every weekend. Pico Peak 
in Vermont, Bellayre ski area in 
New York, and Hidden Valley in 
New Jersey are the only partici- 
pants in the Northeast, but direc- 
tor John Foy insists that even the 
New Jersey events are “attended 
by racers from all over — [even] 
as far away as Stowe,” so they 
must be worth the trip. 

On race day, the order of 
descent is the same as the order 
of sign-up, and the handicapping 
system is similar to NASTAR’s. A 
variety of courses from slalom to 


by Al Race 


downhill make these events ex- 
citing for skiers of all levels. The 
$5-to-$10 race fee includes a 
promotional gift, entry in two 
races, medals, a chance to win 
equipment in a random drawing, 
and, at the awards ceremony — 
you got it — a couple of cold 
Stroh’s, although officials stress 
cameraderie over beer guzzling. 

There are still more programs 
from which to choose. Standard 
Races, the forerunner of 
NASTAR, is still around but is 
not as popular as NASTAR. The 
Michelob Light Town Challenge 
is slanted toward ski-area locals; 
the Gran Marnier Series is for 
registered ski clubs; and the 
USSA runs a Masters Series for 
more intrepid racers. Open to 
anyone over 25, with divisions 
determined by age and gender, 
the Masters Series can be fun for 
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skiers of all abilities, but it tends 
to attract ex-college racers and 
others who are fairly committed 
to racing. NASTAR, Equitable, 
and Stroh’s also have club com- 
petitions or series for more ex- 
perienced racers. 

Then, there are the racing 
camps, now geared to anyone 
who wants to improve his skills 
and lower his times. Lathrop 
Racing Camps are an example of 
independently run _ programs, 
mostly for adults, which offer 
instruction in all levels of ski and 
racing skills, without forgetting 
that people want to have fun, too. 
Held at Attitash, Stowe, and 
Sugarloaf in the East, the camps 
are directed by former US na- 
tional downhill champion Steve 
Lathrop, and they boast an im- 
pressive roster of instructors. In a 
three- or five-day camp, you get 
intensive instruction, plenty of 
racing, and videotaped reviews. 
Packages may include lodging 
and daily tickets, and — yes — 
people really do sign up just for 
fun. The camps promise that 
you'll learn to.“ski with con- 
fidence,” and have fun doing it. 
Think of the prizes you could 
win at those big sponsored races. 

Let’s say you don’t want a 
National Challenge or a fancy 
bib; you just want to try your luck 
at running some gates, or bet a 
cold one that you can beat your 
buddy to the bottom without 


risking your ticket and the life of ; 


everyone on the hill. This is 
where Reliable Racing, Inc., 
comes in. 

When the Glenns Falls, New 
York, slalom-pole company dis- 
covered the breakaway pole an 
old concept was given new life. 
Self-timed races would no longer 
have to be manned by a team of 
gate-setters. Ski areas weren't 
easily convinced, however, until 
support from the Marlboro 
Challenge and a lot of per- 
severance by Reliable Racing 
proved it could be done suc- 
cessfully. 

The idea is remarkably simple, 
and absolutely the easiest way to 
try ski racing. A ski area fences 
off one slope (either beginner or 
intermediate), sets dual slalom 
courses with 25 to 30 gates each, 
so skiers can race by themselves 
or head-to-head with a friend, 
and installs starting gates. After 
studying the course, a skier de- 
posits 50 cents in the electronic 
timer, waits for the computer's 
voice to count down the start, and 
takes off. Times are flashed on a 
large scoreboard at the bottom of 
the hill, and the fans cheer 
wildly. (Well, maybe not wildly.) 

The Marlboro Challenge is 
simply an offical version of Re- 
liable Racing's concept and can 
be found at Stowe, Sugarloaf, 


and Waterville Valley in the East. 
Other areas prefer to run their 
own coin-op systems. Butternut 
Basin in the Berkshires has found 
the system to be extremely popu- 
lar, with as many as 300 racers 
using the course on the busiest 
days. Courses are open every day 
and are reset at least once — 
more if the ruts get nasty. 

Killington’s self-timed course 
features the “personal touch,” 
which basically means that you 
fork over one dollar to a person 
instead of 50 cents to a machine. 
But you never have to go into the 
lodge for tokens, your time is 
announced on loudspeakers, and 
there are human starters and 
gate-setters. They also offer a 
discount for six runs, and they try 
to set a course'that is challenging 
enough for experienced skiers, 
but won’t intimidate beginners, 
the principle being “Keep it 
simple and keep it fun.” 

Does this sound like a lot of 
racing? This isn’t even the half of 
it. Almost all ski areas also plan 
special fun-filled weekends and 
carnivals; many offer their own 
recreational races and _ instruc- 
tional programs on a_ regular 
basis. Killington runs a Recrea- 
tional Race series once a month, 
as well as team racing, both of 
which are similar to NASTAR but 
with fewer regulations. Stowe 
sponsors the Tuesday Team Race 
Series for Jogals, a Corporate 
Challenge for company groups, 
and,sexeral.festivals. Race direc- 
tor Peter Ruschp sees recreational 
racing as ‘the new challenge — 
it’s one way to keep learning and 
keep improving.” 

Corporate Challenges, in one 
form or another, can also be 
found at Brodie, Attitash, Pleas- 
ant’ Mountain, Wachusett, and 
Nashoba Valley. Nashoba, only 
45 minutes from Boston, has a 
five-week. series, one night a 
week, whith is very popular with 
teams from Boston-area _busi- 
nesses. There is also adult team 
racing, which specializes in the 
social. aspects of aprés-racing, 
Attitash hosts some form of 
racing almost every weekend and 
on many weekdays, from a Win- 
terfest Bar Barons race in January 
to an over-40 race in early April. 

In general, the bigger the re- 
sort, the more racing you can 
find, which isn’t to say that the 
smaller areas have rinky-dink 
programs. Chances are good that 
on any given day, you can find 
whatever type of racing you're 
interested in without much trou- 
ble. If you have a favorite area, 
give them a call. They'll be happy 
to tell you what they have 
available and what's involved. As 
for that confusing jumble of 
national programs, here are some 
gross generalizations that might 
help, but bear in mind that most 
are suitable for all skiers, most are 
inexpensive, and some even give 
prizes. 

If you’re racing for the first 
time, try coin-op with a friend. If 
you like it, do it again, or try 
NASTAR. Then you'll be ready 
for the other national series like 
Equitable, Heineken, Chrysler, or 
Stroh’s. If you know how to race 
but want to get better, try an 
afternoon class'at your local hill, 
or an adult racing camp. Almost 
anywhere you go, you'll find 
more-experienced skiers willing 
to help you along. Experts, of 
course, have more competitive 
programs such as the Masters 
Series to keep them honest. If 
none of these suits you, try the 
specialty races, usually locally 
run, which often emphasize so- 
cializing over discipline, and hav- 
ing fun over lowering your per- 
sonal best. 

You'll find that learning to race 
can improve your skiing and that 
running gates can add new ex- 
citement to travelling up and 
down a mountain all day, but 
there are two more reasons to 
give racing a try. First, it has 
never been easier to get in- 
volved. Second, you might look 
darned good in Billy Kidd’s cow- 
boy hat. 0 
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College students with 
valid ID’s are eligible 


for Okemo’s Special College Discount 
at the Okemo Mountain Lodge. Con- 
dominiums surrounding the Base 
Area feature full kitchens, fireplaces, 
telephones and cable color TV. Ski-in, 
ski-out accomodations conveniently 
located to all mountain facilities. 


Half~price skiing 
at Okemo 

makes twice 

as much cents. 





Half-price discount on 
lift tickets mid-week 


weekends and 
12/25/85—1/1/86, 


2/15— 2/21/85. 


lesser discounts 
Holiday periods 


Okemo has: 

¢ 58 trails and slopes 

¢ Has the fourth highest vertical drop 
in Vermont 

* Has eight major lifts including a 
new 4-passenger chairlift. 

¢ Covers over 60% of its skiable 
terrain with snowmaking. 

¢ Receives an annual snowfall of over 
12 feet. 
Is the only Eastern ski resort with 
a major town at its base. 
Has a 4% mile novice trail from t 


he 
summit. 
Has two of the steepest gladed areas 
in the Northeast. € MO 


Half-price skiing is 
twice the fun. 

Write or call for more information: 
Lodging Service 802-228-5571 
Snow Reports 802-228-5222 
General Information 802-228-4041 





Okemo Mountain 


RFD 1, Box CA, Ludlow, Vermont 05149 
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Day 
tripper 
Skiing close 
to home 


by Helen Husher 


ack in the days of my early adolescence, my 
B family participated in a traditional winter ritual. 


During the school holidays we would pack up our 
woolies, parkas, stretch pants, and battered skis, and 
we'd head north. At age 13, there seemed nothing more 
interminable than the drive from Boston to Jay. Peak. By 
the end of the trip, we'd been reduced to playing 
alphabet games or maybe gin rummy — if the cards 
could be kept from skidding across the seat. 

Was it worth it? | suppose it was — I did learn to ski, 
if.only to keep from freezing. But thinking back to the 
squabbling and the myriad rest stops and the commands 
from up front to “behave back there,” | have to wonder. 
I know now that though nearby ski areas may be less 
spectacular than those of the frozen north, in some ways 
I prefer them. | can go skiing without having to stay all 
day. I can feel my skis whoosh under me, get the blood 
moving, and still arrive home in time to feed the baby. 
I've learned that I don’t have to get a flat tire in 
Franconia — I can get it in North Andover instead, 
where an automatic teller will hand me extra money. 
And there’s something to be said for that. 

Boston may not possess slopes like those of the White 
Mountains, but it’s not Kansas, either: there are good 
places to ski that don’t require much effort or time to get 
to, for both downhill and cross-country. So, if we can 
refrain for a moment from geographical snobbism, we 
see that in skiing, as in other things, we can often do very 
well with what's near at hand. 


Home before dark 

There are three places to ski in the Boston area that 
cater to those of us who tire easily or who have dinner 
engagements, and the question of which is closest is 
largely moot. The Lincoln Guide Service and the Weston 
Ski Track offer two slightly different styles of cross- 
country skiing, and the Blue Hills Ski Area offers laid- 
back downhill with a heavy lacing of safety techniques 
and instruction. None of these places is for beginners 
only, but, as Larry Smith of the Weston Ski Track points 
out, “We get people ready to go ski somewhere else a bit 
more challenging. We make it so they can go up country 
and not get hurt.” 

© Blue Hills Ski Area, Route 138, Canton, 828-5070. 
This is an MDC-run downhill area with very decent 
facilities and absolutely no cachet. It’s a busy, family- 
style place where nobody cares if your clothes aren’t 
right or your technique is a little rusty; serious, 
committed skiers tend to go elsewhere. Snowmaking 
has recently been expanded and the base lodge has been 
enlarged, and there is an active junior program for skiers 
under 14. The area is accessible by bus (the Brush Hill 
line from Mattapan), but the schedule is not always 
convenient; there is currently an effort under way to 
expand access to Blue Hills by public transportation. Lift 
rates on weekends are $12 for adults and $10 for children 
under 14; weekday rates are $9 and $7. Night skiing is 
offered, and there are special rates for day/night 
customers. 

® Lincoln Guide Service, Lincoln Road, Lincoln, 
259-9204. This cross-country rental-cum-lessons opera- 
tion is right on the train line that runs out of North 
Station and gives skiers of all abilities a chance to cruise 
the woods and fields of the Lincoln Conservation land. If 
you don’t mind crossing a road or two, the network of 
trails can take you to Walden Pond, over Mount Misery, 
or down to the banks of the Sudbury River. A 
“connoisseur tour” of scenic Lincoln is offered, complete 
with a gourmet lunch ($24 each for two people, or $16 
each for three or more), but you should make 
reservations. There is no area-use fee, and no night 
skiing. 

@ Weston Ski Track, Leo J. Martin Golf Course, off 
Route 128, Weston, 891-6575. For those who aren't ready 
for anything too rigorous, this place is ideal. The 
instruction is reputed to be excellent and easy on the ego; 
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anyone who was introduced to cross-country by an 
overzealous friend wilt appreciate the way this facility 
treats beginners. Unfortunately, there’s no access by 
public transportation; but a plus, once you're there, is 
that the track offers night skiing, with over three 
kilometers of lighted trails. Expert skiers go to Weston 


simply-to practice and stay in shape. They may also take. - 


advantage of the tours Weston offers to other New 
England areas. The emphasis overall is on safety and 
instruction, in a setting without a lot of horrid trees 
getting in your way. There is an area-use fee on 
weekends of $5 for adults and $4 for senior citizens and 
children under 16. Weekday rates are $4 and $3, 
respectively. Day tours, including transportation, trail 
fees, and a guide are $25 for adults, $23 for seniors and 
children, and $21 per person for groups of 10 or more. 
Weston offers an array of rental and _ instruction 


packages. 


When time is of the essence 

Now, I happen to know that the Boston Hills Ski 
Area in North Andover is technically closer to Boston 
than Nashoba Valley out in Westford, but it takes, by 
my watch, eight minutes longer to get there. This has to 
do with the careful winter maintenance of Route 2 
versus the sloppy plowing along 114. After a big snow, 
when you really want to go skiing, such factors should 
be taken into consideration. But for the record, my 
husband disagrees — he says the trip to Nashoba is 
affected by the stoplight sequencing between the first 
hill in Lincoln and the Concord rotary: if you don’t hit 
them just right, you lose whatever advantage you gain in 
superior driving conditions. He also claims that on 
weekends there are more little old ladies out buying 
yarn along the 2A-119 stretch to Westford; the only thing 
we seem to agree on is that the trip to North Andover, 
whatever the state of the roads, is extremely dull. 

© Boston Hills Ski Area, Route 144, North Andover, 
683-2733. This is a fine, steep hill: during the off-season 
Boston Hills operates a surprisingly intimidating Alpine 
slide. The area also abuts Harold Parker State Park, 
where touring trails are abundant, so this is an attractive 
place for skiers of both persuasions. There is no cross- 
country instruction available, though. Instead, the 
facility has a very active junior downhill program for 
skiers under 18, as well as Boston Globe specials 
consisting of free preseason ski exhibitions and various 
on-snow free clinics for people of all ages. Weekend 
rates are $12 for adults and $10 for children under 13; 
weekday rates are $10 and $8. There is no area-use fee 
for cross-country skiers, and rentals are available. There 
is even grass skiing in the off season when there isn’t any 
snow. 

@ Nashoba Valley, Power Road, off Route 2A-119, 
Westford, 692-3033. This downhill area is heavily 
endowed with lifts — a triple chair, a double chair, T- 
bar, and five tows. There are no lines, no waiting, no 
fooling around. And that’s a good thing: whether by 
coincidence or by some peculiarity of local conditions, 
each time I have been there Nashoba Valley has felt like 
one of the coldest ski areas around. There is, however, a 
warm base lodge to compensate for the sometimes 
intense northwestern exposure; and because it is so 
chilly, the manmade snow provides a good surface even 
under poor conditions. For those interested in touring, 
there is a place called Hartwell Hill a few miles down the 
road, but no information on it was available as we went 
to press. Rates at Nashoba are $16 for adults and $14 for 
children under 12 on weekends, and $12 and $9 on 
weekdays. The entire area is lit for night skiing, at which 
time it gets even colder. 


Are we there yet? 

The terrible thing about driving 50 miles to go skiing is 
that you have to drive 50 miles to get home again. Some 
people don’t mind that, but if you dislike the restlessness 
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SS Boston-area ski slopes: 


MY 
N nearby thrills without 


long-distance headaches 


on the way out and the fatigue coming home, these three 
areas are really on the day-trip borderline. Of those 
listed here, only Windblawa.offers on-site overnight 
accommodations, but it must be said that they are rustic: 
bring your sleeping bag, your breakfast, and your long 
underwear. ‘All three places can recommend lodging 
ftearby,-and Wachusett has made a special provision for 
“tarless skiers by way of a “ski train” that runs from 
‘North Station on weekends and holidays. A shuttle bus 
from the area will meet skiers at the Fitchburg train 
station and drop them off there at the end of the day. 
© Temple Mountain, Route 101, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, (603) 924-6949, Temple Mountain used to be 


_ arather ho-hum family operation, but that has recently 


changed. Under new management, the facility has been 
expanded and gone through a major facelift. There's 
now a quadruple ski lift, skiing under lights, a bigger 
base lodge, a nursery, and indoor rest rooms. All the old 
downhill trails: have been widened and two new trails 
added; the cross-country trails are extensive (35 miles) 
and serviced by lifts. Someone has been spending lots of 
money, and most of it in the right places. There is a 
cross-country area-use fee of $5 for adults and $3 for 
children under 14; downhill rates are $16 and $14 on 
weekends, $12 and $10 on weekdays. Temple Mountain 
also holds NASTAR and USSA racing, team and 
individual, Buddy Werner League racing for juniors, and 
Bill Koch X-C League for young Nordic skiers. There is a 
dizzying array of activities and special programs. 

© Wachusett Mountain, Route 140, Princeton, 
464-5101. This place is the most attractive of the locals, 
hands down. The base lodge is a spectacular, rambling, 
post-modern affair; the inside of this building is 
gorgeous — even the cafeteria is tastefully lit. Every- 
thing is aggressively new, like pristine sneakers, and the 
skiing is the most varied of any facility close to Boston. 
There are 15 downhill trails and 11 miles of wide, well- 
maintained cross-country trails. The active year-round 
calendar and its off-season propensity for fancy picnics 
and outdoor music would seem to indicate that 
Wachusett aspires to be a full-fledged resort. The lodge 
boasts an art gallery, food, drink, and working fireplaces, 
with night skiing, a nursery, lockers, and telephones 
added into the bargain. So what's the bad news? Well, 
lift rates are $20 for adults and $18 for children on 
weekends, $14 for everyone on weekdays. Lessons also 
run a little high, so inquire into the various package 
deals. The cross-country area-use fee is only $4, which is 
a good price considering the care lavished on them, and 
rates for straight rentals are competitive. 

@ Windblown, Route 124, New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, (603) 878-2869. If the upscale Wachusett 
climate doesn’t suit your wardrobe, or your budget, and 
you're looking for quality touring, then check this place 
out. Windblown offers 25 miles of trails (12 miles of it 
track-set) through some of the nicest country in the 
Monadnock region. Set on a section of the Wapack, 
which runs from Ashby, Massachusetts, to Pack 
Monadnock, the Windblown trails offer skiing over 
open slopes, beaver ponds, and through the woods. It’s a 
hip, rustic, intimate place with home-cooked food and 
candlelight suppers, winter camping and skiing under 
the moon. This year a new four-acre pond will 
accommodate skaters and flat-land skiers, and will also 
be used as a source for snowmaking. Ten-kilometer 
races will take place at various times during the winter. 
Indoor overnight accommodations consist of a warming 
hut and an outhouse, so be warned — but not warned 
off. The area-use fee is $5 for adults and $4 for children 
8 through 17 on weekends, $4 and $3 on weekdays. 
Children under 8 are always free. On non-holiday 
Tuesdays, two adults are admitted for the price of one, 
and the special Saturday-night candlelight supper and 
moonlight ski is $12 per person. On Wednesday nights 
you can get pizza and an evening of night skiing for 
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Why give an 
ordinary gift. . . 


for an extraordinary 
occasion 


You can count on Riva to make a big hit. Riva is the two-wheeler for the person 
who likes sophistication along with fun. More elegant features — like electric 
start and automatic transmission — for less than you might expect to pay. 


Several models to choose from 
Full Service & Parts Departments 


MOPED CITY OPEN 
1136 Mass. Ave. M-F 10-6 
Cambridge, MA SAT. 9-5 

491-5375 
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itting the trail this year 

doesn’t have to be a high- 

impact experience. Witha 
little preparation, anyone can get 
into shape for the cross-country 
ski season; with a little coaching, 
you can even enjoy the sport. 

Novices and experts alike can 
benefit from a few simple ex- 
ercises to prepare their bodies for 
the ski season; after all, trying to 
move across uneven terrain with 
one’s feet pinned to skinny 
boards is not an activity that 
comes naturally. Dr. Peter Anas, 
an orthopedic surgeon working 
with Sports Medicine Resources 
| in Brookline, explains that skiers 
should design their conditioning 
regimen to include exercises that 
improve function in three general 
categories: flexibility, strength, 
and endurance. “Most problems 
occur in not balancing exercises 
in these three areas,” says Anas. 
“For example, many young 
athletes just go right for weight 
training, and they overlook en- 
durance. The result is that they 
may be strong, but they can’t get 
halfway up a hill.” 
Cross-country skiing is a high- 

ly aerobic sport that requires use 
of the whole body in taking 
proper strides. Particular stress is 
placed on the upper back, arms, 
and legs. Flexibility is crucial to 
good ski technique, and one of 
the most effective ways to in- 
crease and maintain flexibility is 
stretching. Stretches well suited 
to cross-country skiers are listed 
below. In doing. stretching ex- 
ercises, it’s important to do them 
slowly and hold the positions for 
at least 10 to 15 minutes. Doing 
stretches quickly increases. the 
risk of muscle strain. 


Avant-ski 
Getting in shape 
for the trails 


by David Goodman 
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Getting in shape for the season: but don’t try it at home, kids. 


® Toe touches: Without bend- 
ing. your knees, bend from the 
waist, roll your- shoulders. for- 
ward, and allow your hands to 
hang down. Do not strain to 
reach the floor — you'll get there 
eventually. This exercise 
stretches the hamstrings and 
lower back. © © 

@ Side bend: Stand with your 
feet a shoulder’s width apart, 
hands clasped behind your head. 
Bend slowly at the waist from 
side to side. This will stretch and 
strengthen abdominal and up- 
per-back muscles. 

@ Shoulder blade squeeze: 
Clasp your hands behind your 
back; keep your elbows straight 
and raise your clasped hands 
above your head. Stretching the 
biceps and upper back is particu- 
larly important for such cross- 
country ski techniques as double 
poling. 

For strengthening the body, 
many ski instructors and physi- 
cians recommend the following 
exercises: 

@ Wall sit: Stand with your 
back to a wall. Lower yourself 
slowly by. bending your knees 
until you are in the sitting posi- 
tion (as if you were sitting in an 
imaginary chair). Hold this posi- 
tion for three to four minutes. 
This helps to strengthen the front 
portion of the thighs. 

@ Push-ups: Just when the 
bark of your high-school phys. 
ed. teacher, was fading in your 
ears ... Push-ups and their nu- 
merous variations (¢€.g., palms 
facing in, clapping hands, or done 
with hands clenched in fists) are 
excellent for building upper-body 
strength in the arms, shoulders, 
and back. 


@ Sit-ups: These will develop 
abdominal-muscle strength. This 
is necessary for. hill climbing, 
when you swing your body in 
rhythm with your ski strides. 

As endurance training for 
cross-country skiing, Dr. Anas 
suggests the old standby, jogging. 
Swimming and cycling, too, are 
full-body aerobic exercises re- 
quiring many of the same mus- 
cles as skiing. Rowing is also 
excellent for developing strength 
and endurance in the muscles of 
the upper body. “For proper 
aerobic training to increase the 
ability to sustain an activity, a 
person needs to devote at least 30 
minutes, three times per week, to 
it,” advises Anas. Fred Boland, 
director of the new BTS Foun- 
dation Cross-Country Ski Tour- 
ing Center in Lexington, offers an 
even simpler Suggestion: ‘We ask 
people to do any form of exercise 
— calisthenics, walking, or run- 
ning. That's realistic, and it’s the 
best we can expect.” The benefit, 
he adds, is also simple: “It helps 
to cut down on injuries.” And 
that, to skiers, means a longer, 
more enjoyable season on the 


trails. 
oo * ~ 


With a few stretches, runs, and 
push-ups behind you, your body 
will be primed to perform when 
you put on your cross-country 
skis. But if your skiing itself is less 
than perfect (or even adequate), 
now what? For Bostonians,’ the 
answer to that question may be 
only.2S-minutes away. 

There: are a number of pro- 
grams in the metropolitan Boston 
area that offer ski lessons or ways 
for skiers to refine their tech- 

Continued on page 28 
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FILENE’S TRAVEL SERVICE presents 
rood SNOW SKI WEEKEND 
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SAVE 40-50% 
ON LIFT TICKETS 
AT 
MANY NEW ENGLAND AREAS 

Call 536-5390 


ASK FOR JUNE, EXT. 309 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
9 A.M. -5 P.M. 
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Mees > MARCH 7-9,1986 
A $194 pp/db! occup. 

OR 
a ere 3" y. \ $169.50 pp/max occup. 


\ 
.\ Your vacation includes: 


e Round trip transportation via luxury 
motorcoach with reclining seats and 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE’S 
. BEST KEPT SECRET 


$12 Full Day Adult Weekend 


$10 for Child 


With 850 vertical drop, snowmaking, night skiing, lounge, 
rental shop, ski school 


HIGHLAND MOUNTAIN 
SKI AREA 


2 miles off Route 93, Exit 19 
Tilton/ Northfield, NH 
Call for low group rates. 603-286-4055 


DISCOVER 











THIS TRIP 1S BEING OFFERED IN = |qvatory. 
COOPERATION WITH eDeparture from the Burlington Mall 
TARGET SPORT TOURS. after 5PM. 


¢ Two nights accommodations at the 
luxurious Seasons ‘Resort, which is 


slopeside. 
¢ Two day lift pass good at Mt. Snow. 
e Free subscription to Sport Adventures 


Magazine. 
e Service of a Filenes Travel and Target 


Sport Tours professional. 
272-7066 & pec 


Fit & W.k*S 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


USE YOUR 
FILENE’S CHARGE 


BURLINGTON MALL 
2nd Floor 





























CALL OR 


VISIT OUR OFFICES: 


TRAVEL 
CONSULTANTS 


INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


277 LINDEN ST. 
WELLESLEY, MA 
02181 

(617) 235-1524 


Families, singles, students! 
Reserve your Ski Vacations 

& Ski Weekends now! 

For: New England, 

The Rockies, The Alps. 

From *150.° p 

(weekend N.E.) to *600.° 
p/p* (1 week Europe) 


Located next to Captain Marden's *minimum price, double occup. 

















MEET IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Uncrowded downhill. 
Exceptional cross-country. 
Distinctive lodging & fine dining. 
Quality... convenience ...service. 


a. Resort 


Lodging: (800) 258-0330 - In NH: (603) 278-1000 
Ski Information: (603) 278-5000 * Snophone: (603) 278-5051 
Box BP, Bretton Woods, NH 03575 
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s any skier knows, the 
A exhilarating hours spent 

hurtling down an_ icy 
mountain strapped to two slats of, 
waxed wood are often preceded! 
by days or weeks of indoor 
research, preparing for that thrill. 
Thorough advance work is one of 
the building blocks upon which a 
successful ski trip is built. 

Adequate preparation involves 
a lot of problem solving: you'll 
need to know whether the facili- 
ties can accommodate your level 
(or lack) of expertise, what the 
snow conditions will be, and 
where you can eat and sleep. You 
may also wonder what goes on 
around town once you've had 
your fill of the mountain, or what 
the terrain is like for the cross- 
country skier who strikes out far 
from the madding crowd. 

This article is designed to give 
you a_ head start on the 
groundwork. We've listed here 
an array’ of books to facilitate 
your selection of slopes and trails, 
map outlets for the adventurous 
cross-country skier who wants to 
plot a personal adventure, and 
phone numbers that give ski and 
weather conditions, as well as 
other information, 

With the holiday season now 
in full swing, you may find that 
these literary accoutrements 
make the perfect gift selection or 
stocking stuffer for that hard-to- 
please skier on your list. (Hint, 
hint.) 


BOOKS 


AMC White Mountain Guide, 
Maine Mountain Guide, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Trail 
Guide, Appalachian Mountain 
Club, $9.95 to $12.95. 

Hiking trail guides are often 
useful for ski touring. These 
comprehensive, pocket-size 
guides from the Boston-based 
Appalachian Mountain Club in- 
clude contour maps, trail lengths, 
advice on scenic outlooks and 
natural formations, and direc- 
tions on how to get to all the 
trails. The White Mountain Guide 
and Maine Mountain Guide each 
include a good introduction to 
touring the mountains in winter. 
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A skier’s library: good refere: 


Refer madness 


Books, maps, and services 


Day Hiker’s Guide to Vermont, 
Green Mountain Club, $7. 

Like the AMC guide trails, 
these are not specifically de- 
signed for ski touring but many 
can be adapted to the purpose in 
the winter. months. They are 
similar, in structure and intent, to 
the AMC trails. This book can be 
ordered from the Green Moun- 
tain Club, Box 889, Montpelier 
VT 05602. 


Frommer’s Dollarwise Guide to 
Skiing USA East, by /. William 
Berry, Simon and Schuster, 
$10.95. 

A readable guide by veteran 
ski writer Berry, this includes full 
reports on ski facilities from 
North Carolina to Quebec, rated 
by price in categories from 


by James Daly 


budget to deluxe. It also rates 
everything from each region’s 
best singles action to the best 
nurseries, and throws in some 
winter driving tips to make sure 
you get there in one piece. 


The Great North American Ski 
Book, by J. William Berry, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $14.95. 

This fully illustrated classic 
includes instruction on every 
phase of skiing technique, advice 
on the selection and care of 
equipment, and an appraisal of 
the terrain, facilities, and am- 
biance of hundreds of US ski re- 
sorts — including 50 in New 
England. 


Guide to Cross-Country Skiing 
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in New England, by Lyn and 
Tony Chamberlain, Globe Pe- 
quot Press, $8.95. 

This is a comprehensive guide 
that profiles over 160 of the most 
professionally managed cross- 
country ski areas in New Eng- 
land. It lists hours of operation, 
trail-system difficulty, scenery, 
and availability of food, instruc- 
tion, and equipment. ; 


Northern Cartographic’s Ver- 
mont Cross-Country Ski Atlas, 
edited and compiled by Steve 
Bushey, Northern Cartographic 
Inc., $6.95. 

Whether you prefer an after- 
noon jaunt or an extended inn-to- 
inn tour, this easy-to-read guide 
will prove valuable. It covers over 
40 ski-touring centers and offers 


information on instruction avail- 
ability, rental, lodging, guided- 
tour availability, and child care 
facilities. Included are three-color 
trail-network maps, trail ratings, 
and regional highway maps. The 
atlas can be ordered from Box 
133, Burlington VT 05402, or 
phone (802) 862-0074. Add $1.50 
for postage and handling. 


The Skier’s Companion, by 
Curtis Casewitt, The Stephen 
Green Press, $8.95. 

This is essentially an introduc- 
tion to skiing, but includes a 20- 
page section on interesting North 
American ski areas, with 
Casewitt’s personal synopsis of 
several in New England. 


Ski Touring in New England 
and New York, by Lance Tapley, 
Stone Wall Press, $4.95. 

Along with a section on the 
fundamentals of the sport, this 
guide offers a complete listing of 
regional cross-country areas and 
an extensive where-to-go section. 
Descriptions include instruction, 
food and equipment availability. 


25 Ski Tours in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, by Irwin Grossman and 
Ron Wolanin, Backcountry Publi- 
cations, $6.95. 

Here is a collection of tours 
from the Quabbin Reservoir to 
Cape Cod, for people of all skill 
levels. All routes are easily ac- 
cessible and the book offers 
directions, parking instructions, 
trail descriptions, and difficulty 
levels, in addition to natural and 
historical background, appropriate 
Geological Survey (USGS) map 
designations, and a map of each 
trail. Backcountry Publications 
also publishes similar books for 
Connecticut, the Green Moun- 
tains, the White Mountains, and 
Maine. All are available from Box 
175, Woodstock VT 05091. 


Vermont Ski Trail Guide, by 
Stanton Allaben, Stanton Al- 
laben Productions, $5, 

An extensive outline of Ver- 
mont.cross-country ski trails, this 
book includes lengths, approx- 
imate skiing times, elevations, 
historical and _ wildlife infor- 

Continued on page 28 








CENTRAL MASS SPORT TOURS 


WINTER SCHEDULE 











SKI WHISTLER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 

* Round trip air, transfers 

© 3-day lift ticket 

¢ 5-night accommodations 

° Nightly parties 


SKI THE WEST °86 


* Jackson Hole, Stamboat. Lake 


Fahoe, Vail and Snowbird 
* Round trip air, transters 
* Accommodations 
* Lift passes 





SKI SUGARLOAF/USA 
MAINE 


* Round (rip transportations 

*2 night accommodations 

* Slopeside condos 

* 2-day lift pass 

* Exclusive Rocket Coach buses 
feature 2 lounge areas with 
plush couches, 2 state-of-the-art 
audio/video stereo centers, 
VCR library, refrigerator, 
microwave, wine rack and 
dinette, plus comfortable, 
roomy bunks. 


Mi svcertoatins 





SKI LAKE PLACID, NEW 

YORK 

* Round trip transportation 

* 2-night accommodation 

+ Lift ticket plus World Cup 
Bobsled Competition this 
weekend 


4 OLYMPIC AUTHORITY 


SKI KILLINGTON, 
VERMONT 

* Round trip 

* 2-night's accommodations 
Lift ticket 


4€illington 





SKI MONT-SAINT- 
ANNE’S, QUEBEC 

* Round trip transportation 

* Accommodations 

* Lift tickets 

¢ Weekend partyin 

* Premier ski area 30 minutes 


outside Quebec City 


GUESEE 





If you want to put on a ski trip of 
your own, contact us. One free 
trip with every 18 paid guests! 


CALL 537-1962 











Even the experts can't tell 
the difference between 
Deer Valley and St. Moritz. 


Deer Valley, Utah is unquestionably the best skiing this 


side of the Alps. 


Unspoiled. Uncrowded. Uncommonly civilized. For 
the discriminating few who can afford the finer things in life 
Here you'll find immaculately groomed slopes. The 

world-famous Stein Eriksen Lodge. Superb restaurants re- 
viewed in Gourmet and Town and Country. And luxurious 


trailside condominiums 


Fresh Pond Travel is proud to represent the resort in this 
area. And we have assembled a number of packages that will 
have you skiing just hours after leaving Boston. 

For more information, please call 661-9200. 
Take it from an expert—after Deer Valley, 


it’s all downhill. 
DEER VALLEY 


AT PARK CITY * UTAH 
Unspoiled. Uncrowded. Uncommonly civilized. 


Fresh Pond Travel 
When you're going places. 
489 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138 661-9200 




























MICHELOB, 






"*JEARLY SEASON SKI SPECIALS: 


















¢ 36 miles of trails and slopes Your trip-includes: 

e extensive snowmaking ¢ 2 nights lodging in luxury condominiums 

¢ 11 lifts (including 4-passenger gondolas) ° 2 days lift tickets 

* slope-side condominiums ¢ round-trip transportation via deluxe motor coach 


¢ variety of village restaurants and lounges 





Smusslers Notch 
¢ 3 interconnecting mountains Your trip includes: 
¢ Scandanavian health spa ¢ 2 nights lodging in luxury condominiums 
* ice skating — indoor tennis — horseback riding «2 days lift tickets 
— indoor pool e round-trip transportation via deluxe motor coach 
¢ variety of restaurants and lounges 
¢ slope-side condominums $1 69 





Your trip includes: 


¢ 3 nights lodging at Lowes LeConcorde 
Hotel 

¢ 2 days lift tickets 

¢ Round trip transportation via deluxe 


; re motor coach 
skiventu 
QUEBEC All for only $169 


Includes all taxes and service charges 


$50 non-refundable deposit . 
$15 refundable security deposit required 





For more information: 


Boston Entertainment & Seasonal Tours 
1864 Center St., W. Roxbury, MA 02132 
(617) 323-3660 





Getridot _ 
your snow shovel. 


If you're tired of clearing snow with shovel power, 
try horsepower. Honda’s 7HP snowblower is self-propelled 
and comes with tracks or wheels. It’s powerful enough to 
cut through snow that’s days old as well as freshly fallen 
snow, and throw it 39 feet: And with three forward speeds __. 
and reverse, Honda’s snowblower lets 
& you work at your own pace. 











Complete line of Honda Snowblowers in stock 
Honda quality and dependability. 


Also Honda Portable Generators — 
Don’t get caught with your lights out! 


ELECTRIC START AVAILABLE ON SELECT MODELS! 


| | PARKWAY CYCLES EG D) a 
| 1865 Revere Beach Parkway ‘Power 
CO 


(Rte. 16) 
Fo ; Everett 

as = i 3 
9-5 Sat. 389-6998 cosmme /ts a Honda 
For optimum performance and safety we recommend you read the owner's manual before operating the unit. 
©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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restaurants. 

Sunday River guarantees its lift lines to 
average less than 10 minutes and has one of 
the friendliest resort communities in New 
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Guaranteed Learn-to-Ski in One Day e}geleia-la8 
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At Sunday River actions speak louder than 
words. We don’t just say it, we do it and we do 
t better for you. 
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COLOR BROCHURE! 
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nique. The Boston Center for 
Adult Education and the Cam- 
bridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion both offer courses for begin- 
ning and intermediate skiers at 
the Weston Ski Track. A two- 
lesson beginner's course ($24) is 
offered on weekday evenings 
(except Tuesday) beginning in 
January. A _ two-lesson inter 

mediate package is offered on 
Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings in: January and February.- 
also for $24. The Weston Sk: 
Track, which is approximately 15 
minutes from Cambridge, offers a 


five-lesson “advanced” (i.e., ad- the upper and. lower back. 
vanced beginner) series; this pro- Particular attention should be 
gram, also offered through the paid to strengthening the knees, 


adult education centers, will be 
held on Monday evenings begin- 
ning January 6, at a cost of $75. 
Weston Ski Track has snow- 
making equipment and plans to 
maintain a minimum of one foot 
of snow on their five acres of 
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ownhill skiers have at 
least as much to gain as 
cross-country skiers 


* Wall We Pid Gemenon | ie 





from a° little preseason con- similar to the one : ifor — useft 
ditioning before taking to the cross-country skiers, but more 
slopes. Exercises differ some- _ attention is given to the knees. 


what for downhill skiers, but 


the same general principles wall. Slowly bend your knees, hill with 
apply: exercises shoul be stopping when your thigh is at hops oF Tu 


aimed at maximizing flexibility, 

endurance, and strength. 

In downhill skiing, the parts 

of the body most relied upon 

are the thigh and calf muscles 

(to maintain the bent-knee ski- 

ing position), the buttocks, and 


the muscles around. i them, ‘and 
the hip joints. Exercises for 
downhill skiers strengthen the 
muscles su 


the knees 
so that ‘the bones will | avoid 


‘wall. 


Stand with your back to the - 


about a 45-degree angle to the 
three to four minutes. Then. « 

slowly slide your back down — 
the wall, until your knees form _ 
an angle of about hada ve 
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trails beginning in early Decem- 


The new BTC _ Foundation 
Cross-Country Ski Touring Cen- 
ter, in Lexington, is offering a 
program of ski instruction for the 
first time this year. Only a five- 
minute drive from the Alewife 
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’ © een Sees 
olf a downhill run. Uv Vv 
ey YES wo GIVE YOUTH A CROSS COUNTRY SKIING | 
° § : . 
vooruewmeawerr — gosiaeeeesctcae ce") || ACCOMMODATIONS 
ree Stallion Inn, part of the Green Mountain Stock 


ie SERVICES 
* 


GIVE YOUTH A CHANCE 


BE A YES VOLUNTEER 


In seventeen years, OPERATION SKI 
LIFT has lifted over 100,000 New 
England youth and angencies to New 
England ski slopes. Out program in 
downhill and cross country skiing are 
teaching youths ages 12-17 to conquer 


THREE 


SEALLIO\ 
Lawes 


Farm Complex offering 50 kilometers of cross country ski 
trails, is the perfect place for your ski vacation (includes 
sauna). bs 

For reservations call: 802-728-5575 


Stock Farm Road, Randolph, Vermont 05060 | 



























CWood stock Cnn 
Bed & Breakfast 


A charming Victorian Country Inn known for comfortable 
accomodations, personal service, and fine dining. 
Restored Woodstock Station Lounge. 


WOODSTOCK INN 


Box 118,N. Woodstock, NH 


03262 
603-745-3951 
Brochure Availble 





The . 
Guaranteed 
Classified 


Yes hy —— we 
guarantee it. © 
MID-WEEK Pe ae ten ale, 


mmates, or many 
other categories has not 
accomplished the task 
after you’ve bought it 
in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks ... we'll 
keep running it FREE. 
Not just for one more 
week, but it until 
works. All you have to 
do is call and tell us to 
rerun your ad. And we 
will ... FREE. Now 
THAT’s a guarantee. 


PACKAGE PLANS 
2 NIGHTS FROM 


$65 pp. 


includes 2 nights lodging, 2 
breakfasts, & 2 days skiing at 
Ski 93 areas. 











5 NIGHTS FROM 


$145 pp 


includes 5 nights Faking, 5 
breakfasts, and 5 days skiing 
at Ski 93 areas. 


To charge your ad call 


Pe IHt BOSTON @ 


267-1234 











(Tax and gratuities not included) 























MBTA station in North Cam- 
bridge (with a shuttle bus operat- 
ing from the ‘station on week- 
ends), the center offers hour-and- 
a-half to two-hour lessons every 
day. As of this writing, the center 
has not yet fixed their prices for 
the 1986 season, but the price will 
be around $10 per lesson. More 
advanced skiers can take advan- 
tage of their $25 telemark ski 
lessons, which are taught at a 
nearby mountain and last for 
about six hours. Fred Boland, 
director of the new center, says 
that people interested in telemark 
and back-country ski lessons 
should be advanced-beginner to 
intermediate skiers. “But,” he 
adds, “you don’t have to be jock.” 
The center will also be offering 
special lesson programs for chil- 
dren from two years on up, as 
well as lessons oriented to the 
special needs of what Boland 
refers to as “older Americans.” 
The center plans to maintain 
trails all the way from Cambridge 
to its base in Lexington, provid- 
ing skiers with a self-sufficient 
means of commuting to the 
touring center. 

One of the most popular areas 
frequented by city-bound cross- 
country skiers is the conservation 
land in Lincoln. This area 
provides skiers with over 2000 
acres of woods in which to play. 
The Lincoln Guide Service uses 
this setting as the backdrop for its 
instructional program. The Guide 
Service, 15 years old this year, 
offers lessons daily: at 9:30 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. Guide Service 
director Mike Farney refers to 
these lessons as “instructional 
tours.” “We teach people begin- 
ning and intermediate technique 
in a large field, and let the trails 
do the teaching after that,” he 
says. The terrain of the tours 
varies according to the skill level 
of the class. These sessions cost 
$12 and last about two hours. 

Private lessons can be arranged 
at all of the ski centers mentioned 
above for $30 to $35, depending 
on which center you choose. 

ff the Farmer's Almanac can be~ 
trusted, this winter promises to 
be a cold and snowy one. This 
could be the year for you to get 
up off your aching and snow- 
covered knees and onto the trails 
for a more enjoyable, and up- 
right, season of skiing. a) 


Refer 


Continued from 24 

mation, difficulty ratings, and a 
list of things to watch out for. A 
map is included for each trail 
with the appropriate USGS map 
suggestions. Guides are available 
for the central region, the south 
central region, and the New 
Hampshire White Mountain re- 
gion. All can be ordered from 70 
Little Pond Road, Londonderry 
VT 05148. Add 50 cents per book 
for postage and handling. 


The White Book of Ski Areas, 
by Robert G. Enzel, Inter-Ski 
Services, Inc., $10.95. 

With an overview of more than 
800 ski areas in the US and 
Canada, this bible of the ski- 
travel industry is probably the 
greatest single reference on ski- 
ing ever published. It’s very 
clinically organized, but if you 
can name it, it’s probably in here. 


MAP OUTLETS 


If you're a novice cross-country 
skier, it’s a good idea to stick toa 
ski-touring center. Most provide 
maps of their designated trails. 
Topographic maps put out by 
wilderness clubs or the USGS are 
helpful for the more skilled and 
adventurous skier who likes to 
explore. But if you are going to 
diverge from the well-trodden 
path, remember to bring a friend. 
Always call ahead for specific 
map availability. 


Appalachian Mountain Club, 5 
Joy Street, Boston, MA, 523-0636. 
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Topographic maps published 
by the club are available. 


Eastern Mountain , 1041 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
MA, 254-4250. 

The store stocks a selection of 
New England USGS maps, as 
well as the DeLorme Trail Map 
and Guide for New Hampshire 
and Maine. 


Harvard Square Map Store, 99 
Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, 
MA, 497-6277. ° 

A complete line of USGS maps 
is available here, as well as the 
DeLorme Trail Maps and Guides, 
and the Maine, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire Atlases, which 
list all major ski areas, facilities, 
and lodging. 


J.L. Hammett, 48 Canal Street, 
Boston, MA, 523-5778. 

USGS maps of New England 
are available. 


Lincoln Guide Service, 152 Lin- 
coln Road, Lincoln, MA, 
259-9204. 

The Guide Service supplies 
USGS maps for all of Massachu- 
setts and scattered areas around 
New England, plus maps of the 
more than 10 miles of cross- 
country ski trails in Lincoln. 


The Outback Shop, 201 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA, 
491-4173. 

The shop sells assorted. topo- 
graphical maps of New England. 


Wilderness House, 1048 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, MA, 
277-1519 or 277-5858. 

Assorted USGS maps and Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club topo- 
graphical maps are available. 


US Geological Survey, Branch 
of Distribution, Eastern Region, 
1200 South Eads Street, Arling- 
ton, VA 22202. 

From this address, you can 
receive a free index of the topo- 
graphical maps the USGS stocks 
or order them directly. ; 


PHONE NUMBERS 


For the most specific reports on 
skiing conditions, call the area 
you plan to attend. The following 
phone numbers offer information 
on general skiing conditions. 


Connecticut 
(800) 243-1685, alpine skiing 
information. 
(203) 566-2304, cross-country 
skiing information from the 
Division of Parks and Recre- 
ation, Department of En- 
vironmental Protection. 


Maine 
(800) 533-9595, ski and 
weather conditions. 
(207) 289-5710, general ski- 
ing information. 


Massachusetts © 
(800) 632-8038, Massachu- 
setts Division of Tourism 
(late December through 
March). Offers a free “Two 
Runs for. Your Money” 
coupon, redeemable at major 
ski areas in Massachusetts, a 
free “Ski Massachusetts” 
brochure, and a ski-event 
information line. 


New Hampshire 

(800) 258-3608, alpine skiing 
information and _ weather 
conditions; from New 
Hampshire, dial (603) 
224-2525. 

(603) 224-6363, cross-country 
skiing information. 

(603) 466-2725, general ski- 
ing information and condi- 
tions from the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Pinkham 
Notch Base Camp. 


Vermont 
(802) 862-2745, weather. 
(802) 229-0531, skiing condi- 
tions. 
(802) 828-3236, general tour- 
ist information. O 

















temple mountain 
“Your family's skiing area.” 























CENTRAL MASS 
SPORT TOURS 
WINTER SCHEDULE 
, ¢ OLYMPIC AUTHORITY 








-eross coun GUEBEE 2€illington 
«cross country 
«snow making U 
* night skiing CALL 637-1962 
«lodges, lounge 
LOPY Gor e restaurant SKI WHISTLER, SKI KILLINGTON, 
«nursery BRITISH VERMONT 
+ FUN COLUMBIA, CANADA 
1295 BEACON ST. Ski More KIL SUGARLOAF/ 
. 640 SKI LAKE USA MAINE 
COQUDGE CORNER Drive Less! PLACID, NEW 
NEXT TO am YORK — SKI MONT- 
on Ph: SAINT-ANNE’S 
POST OFFICE y eo SKI THE WEST QUEBEC 
OPEN MONDAY-THURSDAY 9) wcerrsnt SO WA” 86 CALL 837-1962 
8 AM TO 9 PM lees 
FRIDAY (603) 924-6949 ies want to - ona -. trip bd your own, contact us. 
8 AM TO 6 PM e iree trip with every paid guests: 
SATURDAY 9 AM TO 5 PM (800) 343-3461 CALL 537-1962 
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ERIC ORNER 











December 24 — The essential 

companion of all late-night drives, 
the car radio, is playing the inescapable 
Christmas standards: “There’s no place 
like home for the holidays.” Sure, Bing — 
if only we could get there. Actually, the 
problem isn’t being home for Christmas 
— it's having to be at three different 
homes for Christmas. One of life’s 
inestimable blessings is to be part of a 
large and loving extended family. But 
when the various branches of that family 
live hundreds of miles apart, and they all 
want to see their distant relatives at 
Christmas, the blessing becomes some- 
what mixed. The holiday is reduced to an 
exercise in logistics and stamina, and a 
good set of snow tires seems more vital to 
a successful holiday than an eggnog 
recipe. Stranded at 3 a.m. at Washington 
National Airport, even Tiny Tim would 
probably feel like taking a whack at Saint 
Nick with his crutch. 

So when my wife and I had T-shirts 
printed up that read GEE CHRISTMAS 
TOUR ‘83, we weren't kidding. Those 
particular 12 days of Christmas seemed 
more like 12 years; we spent them 
traveling from pillar to post, guided not 
by a shining star but by the Rand 
McNally Road Atlas. By New Year's Day, 
we were shattered husks of our former 
selves; although the hospitality of our 
relatives was a joy, the effort it took to get 
there was more than we could bear. 

Some of you may remember Christmas 
week of 1983. From Maine to Texas, .it 
was a week of record-setting cold. When 
people wish for a white Christmas, they 
usually fail to take into consideration 
snowfall’s frequent handmaidens, cold 
and ice. So it was that the first leg of our 
journey, which began as a routine trip to 
my mother-in-law’s home in Suffolk 
County, New York (if any trip that 
involves crossing the Throg’s Neck 
Bridge can be described as routine), 
turned into something like the final 
episode of The Last Place on Earth. 

North Babylon, like much of the rest of 
Long Island, has a mighty low water 
table and a normally clement climate. 
Houses there weren't designed to with- 
stand 72-hour stretches of near-zero 
temperatures, and my mother-in-law’s 
house was no exception. She, like many 
of her neighbors, awoke on the morning 
of Christmas Eve to find that she had a 
houseful of relatives and a cellar full of 
frozen pipes. We'd just finished shutting 
down all the valves when the oil heater 
shuddered mightily and expired. After 
Christmas Eve dinner was served, the 
family group adjourned to a motel a few 
miles down the road. You want to make a 
motel owner happy? Call him up and ask 
if he’s got five rooms available on 


&y OMEWHERE ON THE INTERSTATE, 


Driving the 
holidays away 


by Michael Gee 


Christmas Eve. Ours were the only cars 
in his parking lot. 

As people who have been hit by 
unforeseen catastrophe will, the family 
kept a stiff upper lip and partied long into 
the night and next morning — with the 
exception of one family member, who 
knew damn well he'd have to get up at 
six on Christmas morning in order to 
drive to Wilmington, Delaware. But my 
potentially peaceful slumber ended 
before dawn, when | was awakened by 


my wife’s piercing shriek: “The pickles! © 


The pickles!” 

For reasons far too complicated to 
explain, packed among the Christmas 
paraphernalia in the trunk of our car was 
a case of low-sodium pickles (a gift from 
a relative). Pickles come in jars — glass 
jars that had been left out all night at four 
below. I sprang down the stairs to the car, 
envisioning the consequences of having 
a trunk sprayed with frozen pickle juice. 
(It would affect.the resale value. It might 
even mean that the car would have to be 
torched immediately, as a public-health 
measure.) But the pickle jars were all 
intact, and I uttered the most sincere 
“amen” heard by God that Christmas 
morning. 

Christmas day was fairly uneventful, 
except for the fact that mine was the only 
car on the New Jersey Turnpike. I almost 
fell asleep in the mince pie, but even so, 
the holiday itself was a peaceful inter- 
lude. The next morning, it was time to 
leave for Annapolis, Maryland, to visit 
my wife’s aunt, uncle, and grandfather. 
The aunt and uncle have a lovely home 
by the shores of Chesapeake Bay, and it 
was well filled with cousins and various 
other relatives from their large branch of 
the family. 

A good deal of beer was drunk, 
leftover turkey was consumed, and 
pleasant conversation was exchanged, 
until my wife slipped on the flagstone 
entryway and broke her ankle. Off to the 
Anne Arundel County Hospital emer- 
gency ward. Then, bright and early the 
next morning, my wife went to visit her 
sister in suburban Washington, and | 
caught a sunrise flight to Memphis, to 
join Doug Flutie and the boys from BC as 
they played in the Liberty Bowl. My stay 
there lasted three days — the only point 
during the holidays, I might add, that I 
slept in the same bed for three con- 


secutive nights. Oh, but there’s no place 
to be for the holidays like the Super Eight 
Motel next to the Memphis airport. 
Almost as wonderful, | was assured by 
my wife, as spending the holidays on 
crutches in an apartment in Tyson’s 
Corner, Virginia. 
mm * * 

Watch a bowl game that ends at 1 a.m. 
on December 30. Then write the game 
story, dictate same back to Boston, and, 
before you know it, it’s breakfast time. 
The one o'clock flight back to Washing- 
ton lands at 5 p.m., Eastern time, or just 
in time for rush hour. Then it's time to 
reload the old car, help a very cranky 
invalid across sheets of sidewalk ice, and 
charge on to the next destination — rural 
Pennsylvania, where my mother and 
father live. All we had to do was take the 
Capital Beltway to I-95 to the Baltimore 
Beltway to I-83 to I-81 to I-80. Since the 
last two roads run through practically 
deserted areas of Pennsylvania, the trip 
takes only six hours, except when 
traveling at night, in the middle of freak 
ice storms. 

Marking time by counting the head- 
lights of jackknifed semis, we arrived at 
my folks’ home at 2 a.m. on the morning 
of New Year's Eve. For some reason, | 
didn’t quite stay awake to ring in 1984 
that night. I figured I'd already celebrated 
it in its Orwellian (to use a general phrase 


.for the nightmarish image of that year) 


glory the week before. William Smith 
would have succumbed to Big Brother 
much more readily if he’d been subjected 
to seven hours of Christmas Muzak, 
interspersed with the Larry King show 
and the occasional minor-league hockey 
broadcast. 

Happy New Year, and time to take I-84 
to the Mass Pike back home, so my wife 
could be back at work on January 2. It 
was then that I vowed that next time 
we'd stay the hell home for the holidays 
and let any loving relatives who wished 
to do so come look at our Christmas tree. 

Then our son was born, and it became 
clear that unless we revisited all the 
relatives we'd seen the year before, no 
one in our happy extended family would 
ever speak to us again. Then the Flutie 
kid threw that pass against Miami, and 
duty called me to spend another New 
Year’s in an allegedly warmer climate. 
Except for the 12-hour drive to Washing- 





oad warriors 





ton through pea-soup fog, and the eight- 
hour delay at Dallas-Fort Worth airport, 
the traveling aspect of this particular 
holiday cavalcade went smoothly 
enough, certainly better than in ‘83. 

But travel with an infant is a little more 
complicated than travel without one. 
There’s the matter of gear, for instance. 
The average baby requires enough sup- 
porting equipment to fill the hold of an 
LST, let alone the trunk of a 1980 mid- 


‘size ChevyeAnd at Christmas, the infant 


apparatus must be stored along with the 
gifts one is lugging along. The face of our 
infant son, who was bundled into his 
safety seat, was barely visible amid piles 
of brightly wrapped packages. It took an 
hour to pack and unpack him each time 
we stopped the car, and my wife’s only 
comment was, “Thank God BC went to 
the Cotton Bowl. If it'd been the Orange 
Bowl, in Miami, you'd have insisted on 
packing your golf clubs.” 

With a one-month-old bunkmate, 
sleep is hard to come by. But a baby does 
assure you a hearty welcome, even from 
total strangers. On our way back to 
Boston, on January 3, we stopped at a 
McDonald’s in Danbury. It was filled 
with small children, and every little girl 
below the age of six firmly clutched her 
Cabbage Patch Kid, a cherished prize of 
the Christmas just past. That is, until they 
saw little Josh — a real live doll — and 
suddenly my wife, who was discreetly 
trying to breast-feed our child, was 
surrounded by a crowd of enchanted 
kindergarteners. / thought it was funny, 
but this opinion was not unanimous. 
This year, both my wife and I swore that 
we were not crossing the state borders 
until the Christmas crepe paper was 
taken down from the shopping malls. 

That, of course, isn’t going to happen. 
We are already booked solid from 
December 23 through Epiphany, and 
that’s only counting family commit- 
ments. Just when I thought | was safely 
rid of Doug Flutie and his ilk, it looks like 
the Patriots will make it to the playoffs. 
Christmas is a time for family happiness, 
and I’m going to do my share for my 
family’s happiness if it kills me. Especial- 
ly when I consider the alternative, which 
would be to act as host for the holiday 
festivities. Providing room and board for 
15 or more people is a far more daunting 
prospect than any amount of holiday 
travel. 

So check the oil, check the pressure, 
and fill ‘er up. The story of Santa Claus 
visiting every child in the world on 
Christmas Eve is considered a lovable 
myth by most grown-ups. This is one 
grown-up who has only to look at his 
car's odometer before and after the 
holidays to realize the myth isn’t all that 
different from the reality. a) 
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~ New Inn? Then 
on the slopes, sit in front o 
fireside lounge, relax and ocia'y Re adie tages 
true New England Style Home i 
the best in the North Coun 
of the Rivagale Inn as a cae awa 
With 14 rooms, dining room, living room, fireside 
lounge and bar, we can accommodate all your 
only 3 miles from Cannon Mountain, 
and close to Loon Mountain and Bretton Woods. 
Choose your own plan. EP, MAP, or B&B. We're 
here to serve you. For information, or reservations, 
Call us. 
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Your Hostess: 
Cathy Johnson 


MasterCharge, VISA 
and American 
Express accepted. 














Trea HEAD 
MOTEL RESORT WWM, 


MID-WEEK SKI SPECIALS! 


SE BQ 0,, 


Includes: 


@ 2 NIGHTS DELUXE LODGING 
@ 2 COMPLETE BREAKFASTS 


@ 2 COMPLETE DINNERS 
(Choice of Menu) 


@ 2 DAYS FREE SKIING AT 


Rt. 3, Lincoln, N.H. 03251 ; 
TOLL FREE OUTSIDE N.H. 


Also 


Indoor Pool 
Saunas 
Tennis 





MID-WEEK 
RATES!!! 


¢ Hot Spa 
¢ Game Room 






LOON MT., CANNON MT., WATERVILLE VALLEY & BRETTON WOODS 


For reservations write or call The FAMOUS 


INDIAN HEAD RESORT 


Live Nightly Entertainment in our 
Thunderbird Lounge Featuring 


Some of New England’s Top Bands 


FREE HBO 


Rates are D.O. plus tax and gratuity 


(603) 745-8181 
800) 258-8912 
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SKI TOWN 


The Biggest “usa 


HO-HO-HO DOWN 
CHRISTMAS 
SALE 


In The West, East, North & South! 





CHRISTMAS SKI PACKAGES 


ROSSIGNOL FISCHER 


T3000 Ski $190. : 1200S Ski 260. 

TYROLIA 190 Binding *100. | TYROLIA 290D Binding *120. 

GIPRON Poles | ALLSOP Poles * 25. 
otal 


ELAN 530 Ski regularly*195. [@ TT: OLIN 671 
FISCHER Flair regularly *185. a High da ged FISCHER CLP regularly 225. 
ELAN 570 regularly *245. 


YOUR m sey $S9Or YOUR 
CHOICE *99.95 xen SA CHOICE $4 5935 


intacce rE KARHU 
(The newest in xc skis) 


’ ” “Lahti/BC” ici: Ki 
a —— ROSSIGNOL | 


Binding . 4 Claw Base) ( lesi Trak, Karhu, 
area Lahti BC Sia ‘90 eS ee een a athe 
‘ Salomon SNS Binding '22 Sportlite Ski 120. 
Heierling Boot "75 Salomon SNS Binding * 22. 4 pr 


cameo | EME $G9.25 .'79,.95 
?. . 


Pye ™ 


Heierling Raichle @ Turtlenecks 
BOOT BOOTS ' 
OOTS *14,.5° x 


Star (ladies) & _ VIO! reg. “300. 
Cobra (mens) $269.95 # Long Underwear 


$7995 By, VFI00E (ladies) | Lady Sport i "oe $42.50 
om ? g * 2 


TUFF FOR LI 


ROSSIGNOL OR ELAN | ; FREE JR. | JR. TRADE-IN 
JOURN PACKAGE XC PACKAGE og. Re DAY PASS POLICY 
Shs 5 | TRAK Jr 35 a. -ne. with the purchase ofa | Buy aJr. Ski Pkg.. 
TYROUASD tind «= 88] PommBnang is ie Ist TEAM" Jr. Parka | _ individual Ski or boots 
GIPRON Poles ‘10. | EXCEL Poles 12 (Pass good forthe ski | an use it for one ski 


NOW $9925 -| NOW “ae 4) area of your choice) season. Trade it back 


PLUS HEIERLING BOOTS 3 95 $ , to Ski Town the next 
*39.95 when purchased 74. .~ POWDERHORN 


with a Jr Ski Pi 


SARRRON | 
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Join Us Next Summer For A 
Whitewater Thrill! 


New Engand Whitewater Center and the 
Sugarloaf Inn Resort are teaming up to make next 





summer as exciting as this winter. Their White- 
water Adventure package includes: 

e All day Kennebec River whitewater trip with 

- lunch 

¢ Two nights lodging at the Sugarloaf Inn Resort 

e Round trip transportation to the river 

¢ Full dinner in the Season’s greenhouse 


e One admission to the Sugar Tree Health Club 
e All taxes and gratuities 


The price? Just $149 during the week 
and $168 on the weekend, per person, 
double occupancy. Or from $125 per 
person in the condominiums. 

For reservations. or more information contact: 
New England Whitewater Center 

PO Box 15 

West Forks, ME 04985 

1-(207)-663-4455 


For group departures contact 
New Horizon Expeditions 
1-(207)-772-4480 




















